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PREFACE 

TO   THE 

SECOND  EDITION. 

1  HE  obstacles  which  for  nearly  three 
years  have  retarded  the  publication  of  a 
second  edition  of  these  Travels  being  now 
removed,  the  work  is  again  presetf^ed  to 
the  Public  with  such  emendations  and 
improvements  as  opportunity  and  further 
information  have  rendered  available.  Its 
publication  also  at  this  particular  moment 
will  no  doubt  prove  acceptable,  as  it  af- 
fords a  more  recent  account  of  those  .parts 
of  North  America  which  have  lately  been, 
orare  likely  to  become,  theseatof  war,  than 
any  other  work  of  the  kind.  It  will  enable 
the  British  reader  to  form  a  just.opinion 
of  the  Canadian  colonies,  and  to  appre* 
ciate  the  character  of  the  neighbouring 
enemies  who  threaten  their  existence.  The 
various  manners,  customs,  and  dispositions 
of  tt^e  several  classes  of  inhabitaots,  both 
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in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  arc 
given  with  6delity  and  truth ;  and  the 
distinguishing  features  of  society  are  de- 
picted in  their  natural  colours.  It  has 
been  the  author's  object  to  describe  things 
not  as  he  had  read  or  heard  of  them,  but 
as  he  found  them ;  and  to  exhibit  to  the 
European  world  the  vast  and  rapid  strides 
which  the  American  continent  is  making 
towards  wealth,  power,  and  dominion. 

Few  men  thirty  years  ago  would  have 
believed  the  United  States  capable  of  at*- 
taining  such  a  rank  among  nations  as  she 
holds  at  this  day  ;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  to 
that  which  might  be  expected  from  her^ 
were  l^r  councils  guided  by  wisdom*  The 
two  Canadas  have  also  rapidly  improved, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  their  neighbour, 
for  colonies  have  not  the  vigour  and  spirit 
of  independent  states.  The  genius  and  dis^ 
position  of  the  French  Canadians,  who 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inbabi-r 
taais  of  the  Lower  Province,  are  of  so  pe-- 
culiar  a  nature  that  they  require  more  than 
an  ordinary  attention  on  the  part  of  their 
Government    Much,  however,  has  cer^ 
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tarely  b^en  accomplished  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  people  so  opposite  to  ourselves 
both  in  rdigious  and  political  feelings. 
The  wise  and  beneficial  measures  which 
bare  been  pursued  towards  th^  Canadians 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  British 
GoTemmettt.  Frenth  as  well  as  English, 
CatfaoHes  as  well  as  Protestants,  are  all 
unataimous  in  defence  of  their  country. 
Every  roan  throughout  the  Canadas  is  a 
soldier;  and  not  one  of  *  them  but  has 
cheerfully  attended  the  call  to  arms.  This 
interesting  feet  cannot  but  convey  to  the 
mitd  the  most  pleasing  sensations  ;  since 
we  find  a  nation  of  ancient  foes  both  in 
politics  and  religion  now  united  in  the 
strictest  friendship,  and  vying  with  each 
other  who  shall  display  the  greatest  ardour 
iBf  protecting  that  Government  under  which 
they  have  enjoyed  so  much  happiness. 

The  character  and  manners  of  the  Ca- 
nadians, as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  even  at  this  day  but 
Kttlc  understood  by  us;  and  the  most 
vague  notions  and  ideas  are  entertained 
both  of  the  countries  and  their  inhabi- 
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tants.  Prejudice  and  animo^ty  ha?e  cob- 
tributed  to  warp  the  judgemeat  of  some 
writers;  while  others,  seeing  every  thing 
with  interested  or  partial  eyes,  have  pre- 
sented to  the  world  the  most  flatteriag 
and  deceptive  accounts.  The  true  cha- 
racter of  a  people,  and  particularly  such 
a  one  as  that  of  the  United  States,  is  of 
a  very  mixed  nature,  and  can  never  be 
gathered  from  this  or  that  remaricable 
feature^  Manners  and  customs  are  all 
more  or  less  subservient  to  local  circum- 
stances and  situation,  and  may  perhaps 
carry  a  nationality  about  them ;  but  the 
blind,  the  disposition,  and  humours  of 
men  are  ascertained  with  difficulty.  The 
Canadians  have  less  variety  in  their  com- 
position, being  separated  into  French  and 
English',  and  partaking  of  the  peculiari- 
ties incident  to  each  of  those  nations.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  are  composed  of  people  from 
almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  though  by 
far  the  greater  part  are  descended  of 
British  parents.  The  establishment  of 
their  independence  has  created  an  evictent 


cbaoge  io.  their  moral  as  weU  as  political 
character ;  and  from  this  no  doubt,  arises 
that  selfK^cwsequence  aod  conceit  in  the 
joang  American,  which  gives  such  an  air 
of  rude  licentious  liberty  to  the  mass  of 
the.people« 

This  kind  of  liberty  frequently  proves 

more  tytannical  in  society  than  the  occa* 

ttonal  abuse  of  magisterial  power  in  a  mo- 

naochical  goveroment ;  for  a  man  in  thSs 

American  States,  if  he  does  not  happen  to 

he  <Hi  the  popular  side  of  the  question,  is 

often  afraid  to  speak  his  sentiments,  lest 

he   should   be   abused    and  ill  treated. 

These  political  aninsos^ties  and  arbitrary 

conduct  extend  even  to  courts  of  justice^ 

where  the  Judges  on  the  bench  too  often 

fi^el  their  contagious  effects.    It  is  such 

ooaraeneiss  and  vulgarity  in  their  p^tioal 

disputes  which  render  the  American  man- 

ons  so  repulsive  to  Europeans,  -and  have 

raised  in  their  minds  so  great  a  prejudice 

against  them.  There  is,  nevertheless,  much 

real  worth  in  the  American  character. 

The  United  States  can  boast  of  having 

produced  many  excellent  men,  who  have 


reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  their 
try.  Many  at  this  day  coald  be  found 
who  woiUd  prove  distragnbhed  omamenrts 
i&  the  councils  of  their  nation^  did  nvt 
the  virulence  of  party  faction^  and  the  in- 
trigues of  a  foreig^  despot^  render  Uidr 
sGTvioes  abortive. 

The  war  with   this  country  has  been 
eomm^nced  on  the  part  of  the  Americans^ 
m  total  disregard  of  their  own  interests^  B»\^^ 
well  as  those  of  honour  and  bmnamty* 
They  have  voluntarily  enrolled  themsetvea 
in  the  cause  of  universal  despotism^  audi 
could  they  receive  bisassistance^  would 
put  themselves  under  the  bannecs  of  one 
of  the  greatest  tyrants  that  ever  swayed 
a  sceptre.  Yet  these  people  talk  loudly  of 
their  republican  liberty, — tl^ir  Jove  irf 
freedom  and  virtue.   If  their  Goveninieat 
possessed  one  spark  of  either^  it  would 
have  lent  itself  to  a  better  cause.    The 
American .  name  is  degraded  wider  such 
rulers^    The  whole  people  are  stigmatized 
for  the  sottish  ignorance  of  a  few  dema* 
gogues ;  and  they  are  regarded  by  Euro^^ 
peans  with  disfoust  and  contempt,  lor  the 


piltiy  equmieatmi  and  nbmffling  wbidk 
hsfwe  marked  tfaeif  official  character.  Had 
a  Wasfaiagtoii  or  a  Hamiltim  presided  at 
thk  eveiitiii)  period,  how  diierent  would 
have  been  their  conduct ! 

The  misfortimeB  whibh  have  attended 
the  American  arms  in  Upper  Canada 
wiiJ  most  Irkely  contribute  t^  check  the 
ptide  aiKl  insolence  of  the  populace^ 
though  it  may  not  convince  an  ignorant 
Gcrvemment  of  its  errors*  Their  ill  succest 
oa  land  was  as  unexpected  by  the  gene* 
rality  of  the  Caaadtans,  as  their  tempo- 
lafy  success  at  eea  was  tmlooked  for  by 
the  British  nation*  The  invasion  and  re* 
duction  of  the  Upper  Province,  at  least, 
was  considered  almost  inevitable,  from 
the  superior  numbers  which  it  was  thought 
wooid  be  brought  against  it  Lower  Ca- 
nada might  be  orerrun ;  but  white  Quebec 
and  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
remained  to  us,  it  was  not  Hkely  that  it 
would  be  conquered. 

The  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  the 
American  Government  have,  however, 
cotttpletely  bafiled  the  expectations  of  all 


parties ;  for  it  cuinot  be  iaiputed  to  tiie 
wisdom  of  its  councih^  that  its  naval  cap* 
tains  fought  with  skill  and  bravery.    Se* 
veral  of  those  officers  were  edacated  in  the 
G^  British  navy,  and  acquired  their  knowledge 
in  a  school  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  crep.t6. '  The  generab 
and  officers  commanding  their  land  fbrcea 
have  displayed  every  thing  but  knowledges- 
conduct,  and  valour;    and  their  troops, 
every  thing  but  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion.    One  army,  after  a  march  of  some 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  turns  short 
found,  and  runs  home  frightened  at  an 
enemy  which   it   had   never  seen  ;   and 
leaves  its  unfortunate  commander  behind 
it,  lamenting  his  hard  fate,  and  a  trou* 
blesome  diarrhoea.     Another  sets  out  oil 
a  contrary  direction ;  but,  instead  of  pur- 
suing its  enemies,  is  employed  in  running 
after  pigs  and  poultry,  and  plundering  the 
houses  of  its  countrymen.     One  officer 
and  his  corps  are  surrounded  and  taken 
by  a  handful  of   British;    another  sur* 
renders  a  fort  without  firing  a  shot ;  and 
a  third,  who  is  no  less  a  person  than  the 
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€oaiQEia9KleMo<hi«f  ^,  wads  up  tlie  cm^ 
paigD  by  going  distracted  H  H  i^X ! 

The  province  of  Upp^  Canada,  which 
has  iforue  the  chief  brunt  of  this  UQoa- 
tural  coDtest,  was  before  the  former  war, 
nearly  one  vast  wilderness :  a,  few  forts 
and  small  settlements  for  the  convenieoco 
of  the  fiir  trade,  were  all  that  relieved  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  interminable  for 
rests  and  immense  takes-  Since  the  con- 
dusion  of  that  war,  the  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  Upper  Canada  have  been  an 
object  of  much  attentiQn  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government.  The  Loyalists 
who  were  driven  from  the  United  States 
la^od  here  a  comfortable  asylum,  and, 
together  with  numerous  families  who  emi- 
grated from  Scotland,  soon  formed  a  re- 
spectable colony.  J'he  settlements  were 
also  considerably  increased  by  the  dis- 
banded officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  America.  These  people  received 
large  grants  of  land  from  Government  as 
a  reward  for  their  services;  and  cither  cul- 
tivated the  spots  themselves,  or  sold  them 

♦  General  Dearborn,  Secretary  at  War. 
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to  others  who  did.  This  sreal  for  peopIing^ 
the  Upper  Province  met  with  every  en- 
couragement from  home^  as  it  tended  to 
form  a  strong  barrier  against  any  future  inva- 
sion from  the  neighbouring  States.  Towns 
of  considerable  magnitude  were  in  a  few 
years  constructed  upon  the  sites  of  old 
forts  and  blockhouses  ;  and  the  shouts  of 
hunters  and  the  Indian  warhoop  now  gave 
place  to  the  busy  hum  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, llie  Lakes  became  covered  with 
ships  instead  of  canoes;  and  every  town 
resembled  a  sea-port* 

Kingston,  York,  Queenstown  and  Nia- 
gara, are  the  principal  towns  of  the  Upper 
Province.  York,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  every  prospect 
of  becoming  a  city  of  much  importance 
in  that  distant  part  of  the  world.  It  pos- 
seses  great  facilities  for  commerce  and 
navigation.  The  Americans  got  possession 
of  this  town  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
but  were  soon  driven  out  of  it  by  our 
troops.  The  vast  lakes  which  cover  so 
great  a  portion  ^of  this  province,  have 
brought  into  action  the  naval  tactics  of 
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botl)  powers^  aod  these  oceans  of  firesh 
water  have  proved  extremely  serviceable 
in  contributing  to  the  defence  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  Lakes  Ontario^  Ekie,  and  Sih 
perior,  are  capable  of  receiving  the  jargest 
fleets.  On,e  of  them,  viz.  Superior,  is 
upwards  of  400  miles  in  length,  and  1500 
in  circumference.  The  depth  of  these  vast 
lakes  in  many  places  cannot  be  ascer<- 
tained.  And  the  storuhi  which  frequently 
occur,  are  often  more  destructive  than 
those  which  happen  on  the  ocean. 

The  climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  more 
mild  and  temperate  than  that  of  (he  Lower 
Province,  and  for  that  reason  is  preferred 
to  the  latter  by  most  of  the  European  emi- 
grants who  proceed  to  North  America* 
Vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  most  abundant; 
the  harvests  are  extremely  luxuriant ;  and 
by  many  people  Upper  Canada  is  termed 
the  garden  of  North  America.  One  un- 
pleasant attendant  on  the  warm  climate 
of  this  province,  is  the  prodigious  number 
of  noxious  reptiles,  particularly  rattle- 
snakes, which  infest  the  woods,  and  islands 
every  where :  cultivation  however  is  ra^ 
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pjdly  destroying  them.  The  forests  abound 
with  animals  of  every  kind  capable  of  yield- 
ing food  and  raiment:  and  the  Indians, 
who  reside  here  in  great  numbers,  live  al- 
most entirely  on  the  profits  arising  from 
the  chase.  The  skins  of  the  animals  are 
sold  for  considerable  sums,  and  the  bodies 
serve  them  for  food.  The  commerce  of 
Upper  Canada  has  within  these  few  years 
increased  amazingly  ;  and  large  quantities 
of  flour,  potash,  timber,  and  other  na- 
tive productions,  have  been  exported  to 
England.  The  English  laws  entirely  pre- 
vail in  this  province.  Direct  taxation  is 
but  trifling ;  and  any  man  with  a  modcn 
rate  sum  gf  money,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
acquire  a  very  handsome  competency. 
The  manners,  customs,  and  amusements 
of  the  people  resemble  those  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation  ;  and  though  society  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  it  is  not  wanting  in  those  re- 
quisites that  make  it  agreeable  tostrangers. 
The  Upper  Province  is  indeed  a  valu- 
able appendage  to  the  British  empire,  and, 
in  connexion  with  Lower  Canada,  is  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 


its  power^  io  North  America.  It  is  the 
magazine  from  whence  this  country  de« 
rives  considerable  resources,  in  some  of 
which  it  even  excels  the  Lower  Province. 
Without  the  latter,  however,  it  would  have 
no  opening  for  the  diffusion  of  its  com- 
merce and  productions  to  foreign  parts. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  great  outlet  tor 
Upper  Canada.  Quebec  is  the  key  of  all 
our  possessions  in  that  quarter,  and  is  the 
only  port  through  which  the  productions 
of  the  two  provinces  can  find  their  way  to 
Europe.  While  we  keep  possession  of 
this  strong  hold,  which  is  now  become  al- 
most a  second  Gibraltar,  and  have  the 
pre-eminence  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  pf 
Caoada,  neither  province  can  be  wrested 
from  us. 

These  prefatory  observations  respecting 
Upper  Canada  have  been  called  for  by 
the  events  which  have  occurred  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  these 
Travels.  At  that  time  the  war  was  only  in 
embryo,  and  no  particular  interest  could 
attach  to  any  place  from  military  events. 
Since  then  it  has  acquired  a  greater  in- 
terest by  the  operations  of  the  war  with 
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the  United  States,  though  they  bare  by 
no  means  been  confined  entirely  to  that 
province:  Lake  Champlain and* the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Montreal  have  felt  their  in- 
fluence :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Ame- 
ricans, finding  themselves  baffled  in  all 
their  attempts  to  subjugate  the  Upper 
Province,  may  be  induced  in  the  ensuing 
campaign  to  invade  Lower  Canada ;  in 
which  case  these  volumes  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  greater  claim  to  the  public  at« 
tention  tlian  any  other  account  of  North 
America  extant. 

Nw.  Isi,  1813. 
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^  What  a  large  volume  of  adventures  may  be  grasped 
iridiio  this  little  spBn  of  life^  by  him  who  interests  his 
heart  in  every  thing ;  and  who  having  eyes  to  see  what 
time  and  chance  are  perpetually  holding  out  to  him^ 
as  he  joumeyeth  on  his  w|iy^  misses  nothing  he  can 
Cairty  lay  his  hands  on  !  '^    Stbrnb. 


I  HAD  long  entertained  a  desire  to  Tiatt 
Ibe  American  continent,  and  to  explore 
those  pafts  which  have  been  rendered  in« 
teretting  by  the  glories  of  a  Wdfc  and  a 
Vafthangton*  In  the  one  I  had  to  see  the 
eiect  of  a  foreign  government  upon  the 
iDHids  aoid  manners  of  a  people  widely 
differiog  frpm  ourselves :  and  in  the  other, 
tlie  eSiE>ct.<xf  a  nezrgovemmeiit  upon  those 
wbo  a  few  jears  ago  wem  British  subjects, 
but  who  now  hold  ja,  distinguished  raoli:  in 
tlie  aciJk  of  indepe»deiit  Bationa.  In  short, 
vot.  !•  b 
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• 
to  see  the  new  world,  and  to  tread  on  that 
ground  wliich  little  more  than  thi'ee  den* 
turies  before  was  unknown^  was  an  object 
which  I  ardently  longed  to  accomplish.    ; 

My  wishes  in  this  respect  were  at  length 
gratified  ;  and  I  arrived  at  Quebec  in  thfc 
autumn  of  1806.  I  had  previously  read  se^ 
Teral  authors  who  had  written  on  Canada ;. 
but  1  had  not  been  long  arrived,  beforfe  I 
found  that  a  considerable  alteration  and 
improvement  had  taken  place  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  descriptions  tbctt 
given,  were  no  longer  perfect.  Many  in- 
tcresfting  particulars  had  likewise  nevwr 
been  noticed  ;  and  Lower  Canada  seemed 
to  be  as  little  known  to  the  people  ctf 
England,  as  the  deserts  of  Siberia. 

I  therefore  availed  myself  of  this  fkvoud- 
itble  opportunity  to  collect  informatioi}, 
^nd  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  tli]p 
present  state  of  Canada.  Every  thing  was 
of  an  interesting  nature ;  for  though  thfe 
province  belonged  to  the  British  Gov^ra- 
ment,  yet  the  majority  of  the  people  w«e 
totally  different  from  those  whom  I  had 
1>een  accustomed  to  see;  th^ir  man^i^nt 
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CdttooiS)  language,  and  religion,  were  all 
u^w  to  me  i .  and  I  found  m3r8elf  at  once 
spoo.  a  strange  soil,  and  among  a  foreign 
people^ 

r  After  residing  a  twelvemonth  in  Canada, 
I: visited  the  United  States,  a  country, 
vihoBereoistate^and  condition  is  almost  as 
little  known  in  England,  as  that  of  Cana* 
da;  and  the  manners  and  disposition  of 
Whose  inhabitants  are  seldom  viewed  but 
through  the  false  medium  of  popular  pre- 
jimiice^  Whatever  truth  there  may  have 
been  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  United 
States  by  former  writers,  they  pre8ent  at 
Ihisr  day,  but  imperfect  or  distorted  pip- 
lures  of  the  country  and  its  inhabiUmts. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  the  United  States 
ibi:  tlie  last  twenty  years,  would  be  asto- 
nished at  the  alteration  that  has  taken 
placB^  No  country,  perhaps,  ever  increased 
«P/po|^ation  and  wealth,  or  rose  into  im- 
^rUtfice  amojsg  other  nations,  more  rapid- 
^^tlmn  the  United  States,  Within  the 
f9pace;Qf  thirty  years  they  have  emerged 
tfsotri  tk»  obscurity  of  colonies,  into  the 
.itnkifif iin(kpendept,State« ;  governed  by 
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%  constitution  altogether  novel  in  the  pre- 
sent timea,  but  which,  whatever  defefcts  it 
may  contain,  has  proved  the  source  of  all 
their  prosperity.  The  people  of  England; 
are  too  apt  to  hold  the  character  of  the 
'  Americans  in  trifling  estimation;  but  when 
it  is  known  that  their  country  is  fast  ap- 
proaching to  importance,  that  their  im-^ 
ports  and  exports  already  amount  to  owe- 
A<y/f  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  while  their 
annual  expenditure  is  not  a  twentieth,  and 
their  national  debt  not  a  fortieth  part  of 
ours,  we  cannot  avoid  giving  them  otir 
meed  of  admiration.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  two  nations  will  no  longer  give 
wAy  to  blind  and  acrimonious  prejudices 
against  each  other,  but  endeavour  to  cul- 
tivate the  blessings  of  peace,  instead  of  the 
horrors  of  war. 

I  certainly  felt  a  lively  interest  in  visiting 
the  United  States,  with  which  I  was  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  from  written  ac- 
counts. My  eyes  and  ears  were  open  to 
every  thing  I  saw  or  heard ;  and  though  I 
met  with  a  people  whose  manners  and 
custom*  difiered  but  little  from  those  of 
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njj,,  own  countrymen,  yet  there  was  a 
fiuoFelty  in  many  thingg  which  arrested  my 
attention,  and  was  not  always  unworthy 
of  notice. 

The  result  of  my  labours  I  now  lay  be- 
fore the  public,  and  trust  that  their  libe- 
rality and  candour  will  make  allowances 
for  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  a  first  at* 
tempU  If  I  have  been  too  prolix  in  som9 
things,  it  has  been  occasioned  by  a  desire 
to  impart  all  the  information  which  I  con- 
sidered useful  or  interesting,  and  by  look'* 
ing  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  new  to  me, 
with  more  interest  perhaps  than  they  really 
deserved.  If  I  may  have  said  but  little 
upon  other  subjects,  it  is  because  much 
has  been  before  said  of  them,  and  I  wished 
Qnly  to  touch  most  upon  such  things  as 
were  possessed  of  the  greatest  degree  of 
nQY^lty  or  importance;  not  but  that  it  is 
^difficult  task  to  speak  only  of  what  others 
have  omitted ;  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson  truly 
observes,  "to  oblige  the  most  fertile  Junius 
^  say  only  what  is  new^  would  be  to,  con? 
ijl^Ct  his  volumes  to  a  very  few  pages/' 
.  Ijp  \\)^  coujBc  of  mj  tour  through  Lower 
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Canada,  and  part  of  the  United  States,  trty 
object  has  been  to  describe  the  people  as 
I  found  them  ;  to  remove  the  veil  of  un-r 
just  prejudice,  and  the  gloss  of  flattery* 
If  in  some  places  it  may  be  supposed  thafc 
I  have  spoken  with  too  much  freedom,  I 
€^n  only  say,  that  it  is  the  freedom  o? 
trnth ;  yet,  where  truth  has  obliged  me  to 
speak  freely,  1  have  done  it  only  from  a 
consciousness  of  its  being  of  public  utility, 
and  not  from  a  desire  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  individual.  In  expressing  my  opi- 
nion of  such  things  as  offered  themselves 
to  my  notice,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  bo 
accused  of  presumption  by  those  who  may 
diflfer  from  me:  we  are  all  anxious  to  learn 
the  thoughts  of  each  other,  and  a  nrrtwi 
writes  to  little  purpose  who  is  afraid  of 
speaking  his  real  sentiments.  A  travellelt 
who  visits  foreign  nations  should  bring 
honie  that  knowledge  and  information 
which  may  be. of  service  to  his  own  coiin*- 
try;  such  as  may  supply  some  want,  t>T 
mitigate  some  evil :  but  he  would  ill  per- 
form the  duty  incumbent  upon  him,  wete 
he  servilely  to  flatter  the  errors  and  pre- 


jji^ipes^  twhich  he  should  endeavour  to 

..aAnkidst  the  variety  of  manners  ami  dis^ 
po&itioas  which  distinguish  the  natives  of 
eireiy  countoy,  a  stranger  meets  with  cha* 
factfers  x>f  all  descriptions,  and  often  of  the 
IBOst  contradictory  nature.  Plence^  even 
his  own  opinions  are,  at  times,  rendered 
almost  irreconcileable ;  and  he  himself  ia 
at  a  loss  how  to  judge  of  the  people  whom 
be  wishes  to  describe.  In  most  countries 
there  are  certain  traits  and  peculiarities  in 
4h^  natives,  which  may,  in  some  measure^ 
iorm  what  is  called  a  national  clianicter} 
yet  to  desigaate  a  people  thus  indiscrimi^ 
]gaj|e)y,  is  as  erroneous  in  judgement,  as  to 
fi)0i  up  the  total  of  a  man^s  disposition 
from  particular* lineaments  of  his  counte*" 
Bfince4  If,  ther^efore,  opposite  qualities 
are  found,  and  seemingly  contradictory 
^hfM^cters  displayed,  in  the  people  whoni 
I, have  attempted  to  delineate,  they  are 
«juch  as  characterize  human  nature  more 
0r.l&5s:  for  perfection  is  unattainable  io 
^bis  life;  and  virtue  may  predominate 
js;h?re  vice  exists. 
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Upon  the  same  principle,  every  conn* 
try  has  its  advantages  and  defects;  and 
whether  it  be  the  frozen  deserts  of  the 
Eskiniaux,  or  the  lu^curious  plains  of  the 
ItaliaA,  each  prefers  that  country  which 
gave  him  birth.  Hence^  while  I  acknow-»> 
ledged  and  admired  the  easy  independence 
and  happiness  Of  the  Canadians,  the  rising 
froiperity  and  freedom  of  the  Americans,  I 
could  not  look  back  on  the  country  I  had 
left,  without  sentiments  of  greater  venera* 
tion  and  attachment  than  any  I  had  befofe 
felt*  I  compared  the  advantages  and  de* 
iqcts  which  each  country  possessed,  and  the 
sesult  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  ray  own. 

I  have  considered  it  indispensable  to 
aay  thus  much  in  ejcplanation  of  my  sen* 
tiraents,  not  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
claim  to  merit  which  I  do  not  deserve,  but 
because  I  venture  before  the  public  as  a 
stranger,  whose  principles  are  unknowoa, 
and  may  therefore  be  misconceived.  As 
to  the  work  itself,  I  submit  it  to  the  im* 
partial  judgement  of  the  public^  with  the 
utmost  deiS^-ence  to  their  opinion,  by  which 
it  must  stand  or  fall. 
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lequent  oh  the  iUlantic  Ocean  in  tke  fall  cf 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 


the  year^  and  the  winds  were  sufficiently  capri- 
cious to  give  me  a  tolecable  notion  of  traverfe 
aailing. 

I  was  told  that  we  should  certs^inly  meet  with 
very  foggy  weather  on  the  Banks,  and  hwe  to 
ring  the  ship's  bell,  and  rattle  our  tin  kettl|s,  to 
prewnt  being  run  down*  by  other  vessels!  but 
to  the  surprise  of  all  on  board  we  had  finer  wea- 
ther on  the  Grand  Bank,  than  we  had  eijieri- 
enced  during  the  passage.  Not  the  least|haze 
was  visible,  and  the  sea,  for  a  day  or  twoj  was 
as  calm  and  as  smooth  as  a  canal.  We  caught 
about  a  dozen  cod,  and  should  have  taken  many 
more,  had  not  an  easterly,  breeze  sprung  u^  and 
wafted  us  over  the  Bank.  ^The  season  for  ^ling 
being  over,  w<»  did  not  meet  with  a  single  vlfcsel ; 
all.  around  us  was  therefore  a  clear  expanse  of 
sky  and  water,  and  we  the  centre  of  our  heayenly 
arch  and  liquid  plain.  )  shall  not  detaia  my 
readers  with  a  long  accounf  of  the  mode  of  (latch- 
ing fish,  and  other  peculi^ties  of  this  itiigense 
Bank,  as  they  have  been  i  repeatedly  mentione<} 
by  every  writer  of  voyagesiwbo  has  sailed  oner  or 
near  it  since  the  days  of  Cibot.  . 

The  first  land  we  made^as  Trepass^  Bay,  on 
,     the  90Uth  coast  of  Newfocndland,  in  the  after- 

V  A 

^,V  '^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^}^^  October.     Our  reckoning  fiiust 


have  been  reiparkably  corrtet,  as  we  were  withia 
two  hours  sail  of  th^  spot  kid  down  on  the  Cap-v 
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tain*8  chart,  and  which  agreed  exactly  with  the 
barings  of  the  coast.  We  stood  a  considerable 
way  into  the  bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  bold 
and  ru^ed.  Ah  it  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
New  World  that  regaled  my  eyes  after  a  tediaus 
passage,  it  was  on  that  account  doubly  acceptable; 
and,  barren  as  it  appeared,  I  gazed  on  it  with 
pleasure,  while  my  imagination  wandered  from 
the  trifling  priirations  and  difficulties  of  my  own 
voyage,  to  those  which  the  great  Columbus  en- 
countered in  search  of  a  new  hemisphere. 

Newfoundland  is  an  immense  island,  abound- 
ing with  numerous  harbours,  some  of  which  are 
very  capacious,  and  extend  a  great  distance  into 
the  country;  but  the  interior  having  never  been 
perfectly  explored,  the  greatest  part  of  the  island 
remains  an  unknown  wilderness.  A  small  part 
only  is  cultivated,  and  even  that  scarcely  repays 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  Potatoes  and  a 
few  other  vegetables,  are  all  that  the  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  in  any  perfection ;  for  the  season  is 
too  short  for  wheat,  and  oats  seldom  ripen.  In 
May  the  winter  breaks  up,  and  till  September 
the  air  is  temperate.  During  this  period  vegeta- 
tion is  rapid  ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  soil  is  such, 
that  it  requires  a  supply  of  manure  to  produce 
what,  in  other  countries,  would  be  regarded  as 
viHy  inadequate  to  the  trouble  and  expense  be- 
stowed upon  it.      SmsUI  quantities  of  hay  ar^ 
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tnade,  bat  of  an  indifierent  quality.  $t  Joba'i 
is  the  eaii^ital  town  of  the  iiland^  and  the  place 
where  ||1  the  fish  caii^bt  on  the  ^anks  is  dried, 
and  packed  up  for  Europe.  The  streets  are  n^r^ 
row  and  dirty,  the  buildings  low  and  inelegant* 
Every  other  kind  of  proirision,  but  fish,  is  sci^roe 
and  dear.  The  town  is  supplied  with  poultry, 
meat,  and  v^etables,  by  the  Canadians  and  Ame- 
ricans, who  are  sure  to  find  a  good  market  for 
their  productions4  A  turkey  often  sflls  for  ? 
guinea,  and  a  leg  of  mutton  for  fifteen  shillings. 
In  short,  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  at  St« 
John's  seems  very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the 
people  of  St  Helena;  and  were  it  not  for  th^ 
abundant  supply  of  fish,  which  is  procured  |it 
both  those  places,  their  fore  would  be  extremely 
scanty.  At  St.  Helena,  the  inhabitants  are  al- 
lowed fresh  meat  only  four  times  a  year ;  and  no 
man  is  permitted  to  kill  a  sheep  or  an  ox  of  his 
own,  without  an  order  from  the  Governor*  The 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  are  robust  and 
healthy,  and  though  enveloped  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year  in  the  dense  vapours  of  the  Grand 
Bank,  yet  possess  the  jolly,  ruddy  countenance 
of  the  English;  which  thus  seems  to  be  congenial 
with  a  foggy  atmosphere.  The  women  are  said  to 
be  extremely  prolific;  but,  as  Sterne  says,  *  There 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  that,  since  it  may  be  ac^ 
counted  for  in  the  principles  of  their  diet/ 


The  bleak  fttid  rugged  chores  of  Nevrfoundtand 
iflliprei^*  their  beholders  with  no  favourable  opi* 
feiion  of  the  country;  ^hi)e  the  boldness  of  the 
CCMBt,  and  the  raging  of  the  ocean,  nuike  thenf 
ti^ettible  for  their  safety,  llie  night  we  passed 
beff«^^n  Cape  Ray  and  the  island  of  St.  Paul 
Wbs  pregnant  with  danger  and  alarm.  It  blew  a 
gale  df  wind;  and  such  was  the  darkness  of  the 
nighty  that  even  if  the  vessel  had  been  driven 
ashore,  I  question  whether  we  should  have  seen 
^  land.  Four  days  had  elapsed  since  our  depart- 
tftre  from  Trepass€  Bay,  during  which  time  no 
observation  could  be  taken,  in  consequence  of  tb^i 
fogs  ahd  hazy  weather  that  prevail  upon  the  Small 
Banks,  over  which  we  had  been  sailing.  By  the 
Captain's  reckoning,  we  were  within  a  few  miles 
of  Cape  Ray;  and  though  we  had  ev^ry  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  its  correctness,  yet  pdw  on 
board  could  easily  divest  themselves  of  their  ap- 
prehensions. We  were  going  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour  before  the  wind,  and  a  fault  in  the 
compass,  or  the  want  of  a  lightfp  the  binnacle, 
mtgbt  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  have  proved 
our  destruction.  Fortunately,  the  gale  was  in  otir 
fovour;  but  the  bowling  of  the  wind,  atid  the 
beating  of  the  sea  over  the  stern  of  the  vess^^ 
were  far  from  alleviating  the  uneasiness  we  felt  at 
lyettig  unable  to  ascertain  our  distance  from  land. 
Upon  deck  all  was  '  pitchy  darkness/  while  we 
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flew  through  the  water  with  amazing  velocity^ 
uncertain  of  our  situation.  We  however  assem- 
bled in  the  cabin,  and  employed  ourselves,  daridg^ 
the  night,  in  looking  over  the  charts  of  the  coast; 
and  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  see  the  name  of 
Captain  Cook  engraved  upon  them,  having  been 
taken  from  surveys  made  by  that  enterprising 
navigator  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Quebec. 

It  is  most  likely  that  we  should  have  been 
much  easier,  had  not  the  circumstance  of  a  trans* 
port  with  troo|)s  on  board^  b^ing  wrecked  on 
Cape  Ray  the  year  before,^  presented  itedf  in 
frightful  colours  to  our  imaginations.  That  vessel, 
in  company  with  several  others,  was  going  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec  in  the  month  of  October, 
1805 ;  but  encountering  a  violent  gale  of  wind, 
nearly  in  the  same  place  as  we  then  were  passing, 
jshe  was  driven  ashore  on  Ca|)e  Ray,  and  Major 
Bertram,  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  officers 
and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  lOOdth  r^inaent, 
lost  their  lives.  Those  who  escaped  from  the 
wreck  found  t^pmselves  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary 
forest,  far  from  any  human  habitation.  Some  of 
them  endeavoured  to  reach  the  nearest  settlement 
along  the  coast,  but  they  perished  in  the  attempt. 
A  few  only,  who  remained  behind,  survived  to 
tell  the  melancholy  tale.  They  were  taken  off  a 
considerable  time  after  by  a  vessel  that  heard  of 
their  distress,  and  carried  them  to  Quebec ;  but 
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in  soeb  an  emaciated  rtate^  that  they  have  never 
yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  disaster. 

Oor  apprehensions  were  therefore  not  without 
soaoe  foundation:  fortunately,  however,  they  were 
dispelled  as  the  dawn  of  day  broke  through  the 
chaotic  darkness  of  the  night,  and  we  found  that 
we  had  passed  within  a  very  short  distance  of  our 
so  much  dreaded  Cape. 

How  chequered  is  the  life  of  a  seaman!  and 
what  a  variety  of  dangers  and  hardships  does  he 
encounter  1  One  moment  he  is  basking  in  all  the 
security  of  a  dear  sky  and  unruffled  ocean— the 
next,  he  is  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  his 
last.  At  the  best  of  times,  there  is  but  a  short 
distance  between  him  and  the  grave^  and  a  thou* 
sand  dangers  menace  him,  of  which  the  landsman 
has  no  conception,  and  of  which  he  himself  is 
often  unaware.  Yet  though  he  is  thus  continually 
sailing  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  lie  frequently 
ta  the  most  careless  being  in  existence;  and  it  i^ 
astoiSishing  that  he  so  seldom  sufiers  from  that 
danger  into  which  his.own  thoughtlessness  repeat- 
edly precipitates  him.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, that  apparent  levity  and  carelessness  which 
distinguish  the  satlor^s  character,  he  Ims  perhaps 
a  higher  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  than  those 
*who  pasd  the  whole  of  their  lives  on  shore;  and 
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I  have  oftea  hnnd  more  r^al  piety  under  bjii 
rough  husk,  than  under  the  smooth  exterior  ^ 
him  who  professed  greater  devotion.  Indeed^  it- 
is  almort  impossiUe  for  a  man  to  traverse  such  aa 
immense  expanse  of  ocean,  and  not  have  a  livdy 
sense  of  the  protecting  power  of  an  Almighty* 
Beipg,  whose  care  and  attention  are  for  ever  exi» 
tended  to  the  very  meanest  of  his  creatures.  Yet 
bis  v^y#  are  inscrutable,  and  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  comprehension:  for  while  some  »£ 
raiCMtd  from  destruction  in  a  marvellous  manner, 
others  are  doomed  to  perish  by  the  most  simply 
nafans^  The  guilty  too  are  often  saved,  while  the 
innocent  are  lost :  and  some  people  live  in  umm^ 
terrupted  prosperity  and  happiness,  while  otheriE, 
whp  perhaps  appear  to  us  more  deserving,  are 
eKp{>sed  to  a  series  of  misery  and  disasters,  seem^ 
ingly  incompatible  with  an  impartial  distribution 
of  divine  justice. 

After  passing  Cape  Ray,  we  entered  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  about  noon  were  in  sight  of 
the  M$^alen  Islands.  The  wind  changing,  we 
were  oUiged  to  run  down  along  the  coast  of  th^e 
Islands,  which  presents  the  same  dreary  view  as 
the  cpast  of  Newfoundland,  though  not  so  bold 
and  lofty.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  trees 
with  which  these  islands,  and  the  mountains  and 
rugged  shores  of  Newfoundland,  were  cov^^. 
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had  kwt  th^ir  verdant  foliftge^  and  presented  no** 
thing  to  the  eye  but  the  brown  and  gloomy  tint 
^  barrenness. 

The  Magdalen  Islands,  situated  near  the  en^ 
trance  of  the  Gulf,  are  seven  in  number,  and  be^ 
long  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  about  a  thousand,  of  whom  four 
hundred  and  flfty  are  men.  ^  Each  settler  pays 
twp quintals  of  fish  per  annum  to  the  Admiral, 
whose  brother  resides  on  one  of  the  principiA 
talands,  with  a  collector.  The  latter  receives  IQO/. 
per  annum  froi%  Sir  Isaac,  and  is  also  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  No  cultivation  is  carried  on  here, 
except  in  potatoes,  and  that  but  trifling.  Thti 
Americans  carry  on  a  small  lucrative  trade  with 
the  inhabi^nts,  in  articles  chiefly  contraband ; 
aad-pay  a  certain  annual  sum  for  drying  their  fish 
cm  the  islands.  The  Admiral  is  of  a  very  specn-^ 
lative  turn,  and  has  expended  a  considerable  snm 
of  money  in  endeavouring  to  make  these  islands 
of  some  importance ;  but  except  as  a  depdt  for 
the  fisheries,  they  are  not  likely  to  become  of  any 
material  consequence.  The  inhabitants  are  sop-» 
piled  with  provisions  and  manufactured  goods 
firooi  Canada. 

During  the  remainder  of  our  passage  through 
the  Gulf,  for  nearly  eight  days,  we  experienced 
contrary  winds  and  indifferent  weather :  nor  did 
we  meet  with  ^ny  thing  worthy  of  particular  re-^ 
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mark.  Whales,  porpoises,  and  seals,  were  all 
that  we  saw  of  tlie  aquatic  tribe ;  and  of  the 
feathered  race  we  saw  only  wild  geese,  ducks,  and 
gulls.  We  had  but  a  distant  view  of  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  which  separates  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  into  two  channels,  as  we  kept 
close  over  to  the  shores  of  Gaspe  and  Cape 
Rosieres,  along  which  we  coasted  for  four  days, 
until  we  arrived  off  Cape  Chat.  The  island  of 
Anticosti  is  of  very  considerable  size,  being  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  thirty  broad. 
The  French  formerly  had  a  setilement  on  this 
island,  but  at  present  it  is  uninhabited;  nor  can 
it  ever  become  of  much  importance,  as  it  does  not 
posses  a  single  harbour  where  a  vessel  can  ride 
in  safety.  The  wood  which  grows  upon  it  is 
small,  and  the  soil  is  reckoned  unfruitful;  which, 
added  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  will  ever 
provi^  serious  obstacles  to  its  colonization. 

On  the  23rd  October  we  took  a  pilot  on  board 
off  Father  Point,  about  200  miles  below  Quebec. 
This  place  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  pilots,  who,  by 
a  regulation  of  the  Trinity  House  at  Quebec,  are 
restricted  from  going  further  down  the  river  to 
meet  ships.  Formerly  they  were  in  the  habit  o^ 
cruizing  as  far  as  Chaleur  Bay ;  but,  to  prevent  an 
enemy  taking  advantage  of  them,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  board  vessels  below  Father  Point. 
Indeed  they  are  not  absolutely  Wanted  before,  as 
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the  navigation  is  very  clear  and  open  to  that 
place.  We  had  a  very  good  view  of  this  little 
settlement,  which  is  extremely  pretty:  and  the 
white  cotti^es  of  the  Canadians  scattered  over  the 
cleared  land,  which  appeared  neatly  fenced  in« 
had  a. very  pleasing  effect,  amidst  such  a  wild 
and  dreary  scene  as  the  surrounding  country 
presented^  of  trackless  forests,  and  gloomy  mouD** 
tains. 

Our  pilot,  Louis  Le  Clair,  was  an  old  Frencb 
Canadian,  possessed,  like  the  rest  of  bis  country* 
men,  of  a  tolerable  opinion  of  himself;  yet  was 
a  good- humoured,  friendly  fellow.  It  was  not 
long,  before  we  found  that  his  predilection  for 
the  clergy  was  not  excessive.  He  entertained  tts 
with  many  of  his  whimsical  opinions,  and  de- 
clared, that  for  his  own  part,  he  never  went  to 
confession,  though  he  allowed  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  go.^  "  Women,"  says  he,  *^can  never 
be  happy  until  they  let  out  their  secrets,  and. on 
that  account  it  is  necessary  they  should  have  a 
confessor;  1  therefore  pay  him  his  fees,  which  is 
only  justice:  but  for  myself  I  consider  it  all  as  a 
mere  farce ;  and  it  must  be  so,  since  the  women 
say  that  they  only  tell  the  priests  a  part,  and 
conceal  the  rest." — A  few  years  ago  the  pilot 
picked  up  an  English  Bible,  which  had  been 
thrown  ashore  from  the Ayreck  of  a  ship:  as  b« 
understood   the  language,   he  read  it  through. 
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und  it  opened  his  eyes  so  much,  that  be  eonld 
not  forbear,  soon  after,  disputing  with  his  cur< 
upon  certain  points  of  religion.  The  latter  wsLt 
much  surprised  to  find  him  so  knowing,  and  in- 
quired how  he  had  obtained  his  information ;  uport 
which  the  old  man  showed  him  the  Bible.  The 
priest  declared  it  was  not  a  fit  book  for  him  to 
read,  and  desired  he  would  give  it  into  his  charge. 
This  the  pilot  refused,  and  the  cure  threatened 
to  write  to  the  bishop  and  have  him  etcom- 
mtinicftted  as  a  heretic:  but  finding  that  neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  had  any  effect,  he  was 
liecessitated  to  request  that  he  would  keep  it  to 
himself,  and  not  let  any  of  his  neighbours  know 
chat  he  had  such  a  book.  The  old  pilot  declared 
that  he  considered  the  finding  of  that  Bible  the 
happiest  event  of  his  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
comfort  and  consolation  which  he  derived  from 
perusing  it. 

Our  passage  up  the  rivei^  was  extremely  plea- 
sant; the  weather  was  fine;  and  the  shores  studded 
with  white  farm-houses,  and  neat  churches,  con- 
trasted Vith  the  cultivated  lands,  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  of  islands  and  mountains  covered 
with  immense  forests,  formed  a  succession  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  sublime  landscapes. 

On  entering  the  basin  formed  by  the  shores  of 
Point  Levi  and  the  Island  of  Orleans,  the  view 
of  Quebec  and  the  surrounding  country  suddenly 


arrests  the  attention  of  the  spectator^  and  dis* 
plays,  at  once,  an  assemblage  of  every  thing  that 
is  grand  and  beautiful.  In  the  front  is  seen  an 
immense  projecting  roplj^,  covered  with  houses, 
churches,  and  warehouses,  of  stone,  rising  gradu- 
ally one  above  another  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre :  above  these  are  the  glittering  spires  of 
the  c|ttbedraU|  convents,  and  other  religious  build- 
ings, whose  refulgence  dazzles  the  eye;  while 
below  is  seen  a  crowd  of  shipping  whose  masts 
sipk  into  insignificance  against  the  mountain 
which  towers  above  them.  On  the  left  is  Point 
JU^vi,  adorned  with  its  little  cluster  of  houses, 
and  ne^t  church,  which,  as  the  vessel  moves  along* 
emerges  gradually  out  of  a  thick  wood.  To  the 
right,  is  the  fruitful  island  of  Orleans,  with  its 
neat  d^elliqgv,  cultivated  slopes,  high  groy^ds, 
and  its  yet  uncultivated  forests.*  Beyond,  is  thi^ 
Hiajestic  chasm  of  Montmoreney,  and  its  snow 
white  falls,  seen  in  an  opeqii^g  upon  the  elevated 
aboiM  of  Beauport,  which  rise  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  until  they  reach  the  huge  and  lo% 
opount^ius  that  form  the  back  ground,  and  ex,teud 
far  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  vision.  It  was  the 
most  beautiful  combination  of  scenery  1  had  ever 
beheld;  and  the  vessel  had  come  to  an  anchor  off 
the  town,  before  I  quitted  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  variety  of  charming  objects. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Hire  of  Homes  at  Quebec — Roofs — Chimney* 
sweepers^-Narrow  Streets  of  the  Lotver  Toum 
— Cape  Diamond — Dreadful  Accidents — Motm" 
tarn-street — Steep  Ascent--^ Breakneck  Stairs-^ 
Singular  Escape  of  a  Boy — Canadian  Stores — 
Taverns — Union  Hotel — Irish  Landlord — Ge- 
nera/ Montgomery's  Attack  on  Quebec — Sudden' 
Defeat  and  Death — Application  to  the  Canetdian 
Government  for  his  Bones —  General  Arnold-^ 
IntendanCs  Palace. 

* 
The  season  of  the  year  in  which  we  arrived, 
was  by  no  means  favourable  for  procuring  good 
lodgfngs  at  Quebec.  Houses  are  seldom  to  be 
obtained  except  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
term  for  which  they  are  taken  expires ;  besides 
this,  the  House  of  Assembly  was  to  meet  shortly, 
and  the  influx  of  its  members,  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cui«  either  a  house  or  apartment.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  very  in- 
different house  in  Champlain-street,  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  parts  of  the  Lower  Town.  The 
building  itself  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  tQ 
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oar  &vour^  and  the  situation  was  extremely  re- 
pulsive. It  was  some  consolation,  however,  to 
have  Mr.  Mure,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
merchants  in  Quebec,  as  our  next  door  neigh^ 
bour ;  the  house  we  occupied  belonged  to  that 
gentleman,  who  also  owned  an  extensive  wharf 
and  range  of  large  store-houses  adjoining. 
.  The  liouses.  in  Quebec  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
built  of  stone ;  the  roofs,  of  the  better  sort  are 
generally  covered  with  sheets  of  iron,  or  tin,  and 
those  of  an  inferior  description  with  clap-boards. 
Shingles  have  been  prohibited;  though  many  old 
boildiogs  have  them.  In  case  of  fire,  the  burning 
shingles,  scattered  about  by  the  wind,  spread  the 
destructive  flames  jto  a  great  extent :  it  was  the 
danger  apprehended  on  this  a(XK>unt,  that  paused 
the  provincial  parliament  to  prohibit,  in  future, 
the  covering  of  houses  with  them  ;  but  the 
boarded  roofs  which  are  at  present  chiefly  in  use, 
are  equally  dangerous  in  catching  Are,  though 
perhaps  not  so  likely  to  communicate  it  to  di« 
stant  parts  of  the  town.  On  the  roofs  of  the 
houses^  two  or  three  ladders  are  placed  near  the 
garret  windows,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
chimney-sweepers  to  get  on  the  roof,  and  clean 
the  chimneys.  Boys  do  not  go  up  as  in  England^ 
but  two  men  perform  the  work  with  a  bundle  of 
twigs,  or  furze,.tied  to  a  rope,  which  they  pull  up 
}^nddown  tilL- the  chimney  ia  sufficiently  clean; 
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.,  The  9treeU  o£  the  Low?r  Tfiim%  mith^^ubmrn 
p^ptlQB  o£^tviro  or  three  in  the  vicinity'  of>4i^ 
IQiftrkft^pUce,  afe  scarcely  descruing  of  A§ii  a|M 
pellatioQ;  they  are  rugged,  narrow,  and  iroegMteif 
itad  cw  be  coin  pared  only  to  the  dirtieit  laiH»  (X 
JUwdon.  St  Peter's-street  ia  the  best  pamdvaiid 
yvidest  of  the  Lower  Town :  it  eontaim  uptemi 
ip(^  aubfitantial  houses,  which  are  chiefly  otia» 
pied  by  the  principal  merchants  and  tradet9./ifiB 
^  A,  very  gloomy  appearance;  yet  the latii^iitioa 
^f  foot  p^jasengers  ia  constantly  kept*aUye.hgiifthi 
^yg^tijROfd  npiiie  and  bustle  of  the-eartif£iS).«rb«^ 
);^Qle9,;are  dra,wa  up  on  one  aide  of  tbertwidt 
n/^f,..the  market^plaee«  for  the  purpose  of  jbeivg 
^kj^oed:. carts  are  therefore  cont^ini^lyKm  thai 
«^(^^thi3  itreet;  and  the  adjoioing  wifiaHii;! 
tl^oi  cqostan^  c¥^upation  in  the smnrawi 
^^in^  whiqh  peiiod  this  place  is  ft  owitdrtf 
Thamesstireet  •  zjtrt 

..  Th?  (Lower  Town  is  buiU  along  the  httsoiofiikiM 
ipoiii|tein  hy  the  water  8i<ie,  extending  xm  itlni 
^^h  ^,far  9S  LAnce  des  Mere^^  aotfitD  jbhe^mtki 
ifiij^l^^  (he.  suburbs  of  St  Bocque,  -a  lei^hiieC 
ig^^y,  two  miles.  That*  part  whiehj^ouipriiei 
th^  markqt-p^ce/  St.  Pet^rVstreety  aad  ^tim 
whftr^   4(j[jficent  whidli  e«tA^  ^  qfm^idef^kh 
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die  rirer^  is  the  widest  part  of  the  Lower 
the  chief  seat  of  commerce.  The  ex« 
are  very  little  more  than  narrow  lanes, 
round  the  foot  of  the  stupendous  rock, 
the  summit  of  which  the  Upper  Town  is  ' 
'UlNMted.  The  highest  part  of  this  rock  is  on  the 
•Mill  towards  L'Ance  des  M^res,  and  is  called  V^ - 
C^ajpr  Diamond^  in  consequence  of  a  oonsidera- 
fcle  wnnber  of  transparent  t^uartz  crystals,  resem- 
klilllptKftmond's,  being  foahd  between  the  fissures 
Mvl  cracks  of  what  is  regularly  catted  ^*  black 
IbMillate/*  of  which  the  rock  consists. 
-»  ttqpe  Diaimond  is  stated  by  Mn  Weld,  in  his 
ftaitis,  to  l>e  upwards  of  one  thousand  feet  at>ovQ 
lh»  lerel  of  the  river :  this  account  is,  however, 
Wtimiely  erroneous;  its  utmost  height  being 
Urif' three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular, 
an  ofiicer  of  the  engineers  informed  me 
actual  measurement.  From  this  altitude 
jftMfasides,  towards  the  northern  extremity,  into 
A  li^ht  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  and 
il^  feet.  The  aspect  of  this  immense  body  of 
MKfc  is  steep,  jand  rugged;  in  several  places  it 
ipN|eets  in  a  very  dangerous  manner  over  the 
KbttHls  of  the  Lower  Town,  and  has  occasioned 
serious  accidents.  In  the  winter  time  the 
and  cavities  of  the  rock  are  filled  up  with 
«Mr,  which  as  it  freezes  into  ice  expands  be- 
j|f«d  its  usual  bounds,  and  splits  many  of  the 
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projecting  p{irt8  into  fr^gmenta;  these  are  loosepcd 
by  tbp  ivarm  iqn  of  March  and  April,  ain)  ;Qft)»a 
precipitated  upon  the  unwary  passenger  beloiv. 

While  I  remained  at  Qaebec  in  the  spring  of 
IS079  one  man  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  ai^ 
several  others  had  their  arms,  legs,  or  thighs 
broken  by  these  loose  fragments.  It  has  long 
been  a  cause  of  general  complaint,  that  the  rock 
has  not  been  sliaped  so  as  to  prevent  such  serious 
accidents.  It  is  hardly  possible,  at  present,  to 
i^alk  in  certain  parts  of  the  Lower  Town  in  safety 
daring  the  thaw  which  takes  place  in  the  spring. 
Along  the  end  of  Sault  au  Matelot-street,  Cano- 
trie,  and  some  bther  parts  of  Champlain-street^ 
the  houses  are  t>uilt  withia  a  few  £eet  of  the  rock ; 
Irving  barely  coom  enough  for  a  cart  to  pass.  . 
^The  heavy  sameness  which  pervades  ^1  tlie 
houses  in  Quebec,  is  seldom  relieved  by  any 
beauty  or  el^ance  in  the  public  buildings.  The 
Lower  Town  is,  in  this  respect,  particularly  defi- 
cient It  contains  but  one  small  church,  of  meaB 
appearance,  situated  in  the  market-place,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Catholics :  it  is  called  the  churqb 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  was  founded  in  consequence 
of,  a  vow  made  during  the  siege  of  Quebec  in 
1690,  and  dedicated  to  •*  Our  Lady  of  Victory .'* 

Thf  street  leading  to  the  Upper  Town,  qiUe4 
Mountain-street,  winds  in  a  serpentine  dir^tioii 
Irom.  the  market-place,  up  the  hill ;  passes^  throiigh 


Nfe  w  yo*<»'     ^ 
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^^tUtft^tBj  and  terminates  near  the  French  ca^ 

fhW4l^  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Upper 

IMMi^ttiarket- place.    In  its  present  winding  form, 

ll  W^Mry  Meep,  and  requires  strength  to  ascend 

IB^  fFNe  little  Canadian  horses  have  a  laborious 

Hbfr'to  drag  up  the   heavy  loads  which   their 

Mnvteh*  impose  upon  them.     The  carts  used  in 

^^tt^^  are  light,   and  usually   drawn  by  one 

IMvl^  their  loads  are  not  excessive,  when  draw* 

Ibg'^Bpbn  even  ground ;  but  the  carters  seldom 

iiidbt  tmy  allowance  up  Mountain^street,  though 

Mf^e  ordinary  load  is  more  than  their  horse 

f^iilrdkftndge;  and  they  are  obliged  to  make  fre« 

ipMl  itoppages  on  their  way  up. 

'^9Sfi^  a  pedestrian,  it  is  very  fatiguing,  if  hft 

requires  a  frequent  intercourse  between 

'  and  lowdr  towns;  otherwise,  I  conceive 

|lwo  or  three  excursions  up  this  hill  in  the 

f'of  a  day  are  extremely  conducive  to  health, . 

felieve  the  benefit  of  them  is  generally  felt 

fihabitants.     This  hill  is  not  p^ved  more 

ailf  way,  the  upper  part,  I  suppose,  being 

rttx)  steep  for  that  purpose :  if  that  is  the 

f*l  do  not,   however,    see  the  necessity  of 

lig'^Hie  foot-paths  and  the  road  in  such  a 

stalb:  Mountain- street  requires  more  at- 

thaw  any  other  in  Quebec,  yet  it  is  neg- 

*  the  Wiost.     In  winter  time  it  is  extremely 

ins  5  the  quantity  of  snow  and  ice,  which 

c2 
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a^amultffb  in  Urge  masses^  renders  Itrtbctrfaitf^ 
li^^sary  for  th^iinhabitents  to  provide  i4hbmt 
selves  with  outer  shoes  shod  with  iniiiBpflaBfttq'l 
Creepers.  These  they  call  ^o&jibej^.flnd«rejttost 
freqtieMty  U!(ed  in  the  ftill  oF  ^FiAgt^f  tte  ykui 
when  il  ^neratiy  freezes  and  thaws  in  sucdeprion 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  After  the  snow  isi««ll 
settled  on  the  ground,  and  it  become  dry  «ir^*- 
Ing,  they  make  use  of  Shetland  hose. and ^ list 
4hoeS)  which  are  worn  over  their  boots  and  shoes^  I 


%(nd  have  tb^  eSect  of  keeping  the  feet  both 

'and  dfy/ while  they  prevent  them  sltppidg^abaut. 

^    Tfiete  is  another  commtmication  between  Ak 

iwo  towns.     This  is  by  a  long  fiigbt  ofjcbspSi 

^Irom  the  liead  of  Champlain-street  up  to*  Moim- 

tkin-street/  nearly  bpposite  Nei]tt)n%  jircBtiq^- 

"^dflfice,  which  is  situate  about  half-way  iiptihe 

'^hill.    Itiis  communieatton  ^aves  fboti  pasaeo^is 

a  considerable  round  by  thefbotXif  the  biil;  whkth 

'the  winding  of  the  street  would  other^dse  ^ocoa- 

sion:  by  these  steps  they  ascend  into^tbe<Up[i#r 

Town  in  tf  few  seconds.    In  the  winter^  Iravlrerer, 

*this  is  a  v^ry  dangerous  place,  parttoolarly  iflthe 

people  who  reside  in  the  houses  'on  eickr.  BJMe 

i^tef  id'keep  the  stairs  d^r  irom^  the  KNiand 

^^i^^o^J-  Mai^jr  a  person  bars  made  a  somensetiffOfn 

^P^dbbttMn;  or,  missing  the  Bnst^s^efi,  Ha«  4id 

dbWti'iJ^^his  b«ek  the  wbol^  kbglfa  rt^4be 

ritdirsi '  ^f  he  4fe<|ueney  of  jucki  istccidedtftliasigivfn 


ifeoidttafasq:>ioertatal]r  a  vjery-apprpprUte  aod^^ 

J^Omm§'iiio  winter  of  I8O7,  loil^  day  saivf 

little  Jibyin  a  noall  $lte%b,  in  which  was  a  dog 

eompletely'harnessed,  driving  wid»  gr^t  rapiditgr 

^fawnfthe'biil  fiom  Prescot-gate,  and  endeavoufv 

lAg^toJieep  the  dog  (who  was  turning  off  every 

iMhuK  and  then)  in  the  proper  road.     JuM  as  thejr 

^ame  to  Breakneck  stairs,  the  dog^  I  iuppQpe> 

vmiideting  that  to  be  the  shortest  jiivay.  in tatli^ 

•Lower'Town,  boiled  out  of  his  course^  and  do>^ 

dns  weafr  with  the  boy  and  sleigh  at  his  lie^.     I 

iq^aediatBly  ran  to  the  b^ad  of  the  stairs^ expect- 

-iiig)iilafe  the  boy's  neck  was  broke,  but  was  most 

-f^gateafatysurprised  to  find  that  the  dog  had  qar- 

9ikk]i^nirsafe  dewa,  without  even  upsetting  tlie 

iitaigh^    l}he  boy  rk^pt   bis  seat,    but  holla^ 

itocM  Itistily,    Oa  recovering  from  his  fright,  lyd 

-SBMBcbefi.bis  whip  over  the  dog's  back,  and  turpf^ 

ittiqidbnbrof  a  house  at^the  bottom  of  the  s^f^, 

^wtbvasl  pMKih  ap^went  dexterity  ^  sooie  jof  opr 

9fl#Afe^rtoibwat would  have  display^. ii^  turnii^ 

^ifydfcjBsrk  Corner* 

boifSbe  hbysaf  Quebec  ha;ve  sdso  a  pe5ruUar  f^ise* 
fWtlitjmdthe^wioter^easoni  of  layi|^  JthemK^lyes 
bah;  Ml  iffl^^  with  4>^r:brea8t,#p9g4^apilJl 
94lN^,raiid4lidiog  down  fqasntbpftojjfif,  t\]^,i)fji\ 
a4af#»*attadoii:.dlh4y  gttde  aloQ^^wU)*  ^rprj^ 
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iireloeity,  yttc&n  gnkle,  and  stop  them8d««' with 
their  i^et^  at  pleadure*  A  few  years  ^ago,  ofreiif 
them  amusing  himself  in  this  way,  an<i  tieglcoly 
tbg  to  stop  in  time,  was  dashed  against  -a  hotne 
at  the  turning  near  the  printing-office^  and  killei 
upon  the  -spot.  '  i 

The  shops,  or  stores,  of  the  traders  m  tJm 
Lower  Town  do  not  exhibit  that  diversified  amd 
pleasing  exhibition  which  is  seen  in  Loadtn,  of 
bow  windbws  crowded  with  every  description  of 
goods,  from  the  most  tri&ing  article  of  dome^ie 
tnanufecture,  to  the  most  costly  productions -of 
Ibreign  countries.  Here  the  stranger  sees  nothk^ 
Init. heavy  stone  buildings,  gloomy  casements, 
and.iron*cated  shutters  painted  red.  If  any  show 
ie  made  at  tb^  window,  it  is  with  paltry  articles 
ofcrocdcery,  earthen,  and  hardware:  ontraesadia 
niaytbe  seen  .pani;,  mugs,  lea-cnps  and  saueete, 
tureens^  and  pots  de  chambre:  on  theother^  sawi^ 
fites,  knives  and  forks,  jars,  pots,  hammeos,.  said 
aa^es.  These,  with  a  tolerable  display  of  hem^ 
•kins,  seal  skins,  foxes'  tails,  and  buffiilo  robes> 
form  the  invariable  exhibition  of  a  Canadim 
store.  Even  the  British  storer*k43epers  onke  little 
'  or  no  show  of  their  goods ;  and  the  merehafats, . 
all  of  %vhom  have  stores  and  wu^oyaes  Ibr  the 
disposal. of  their  oommAdities,  by  whoteaale  w 
retail^  content  tbemselvei  with  adimtttt^ievery 
week,  "  their  few  pipes  of  London  particular^ 


bcgihedhk.£€  olai^  of  superior  qualityf^fine  old 
purti  ■  pftjpe  f^rench  brandy^^Hiuperfine  floue*^ 
dqMdd'pkkkd  pork  and  salmon-^xcelleiit  mutt 
OMndd^-^good  phe  and  oak  timber^  pine  boardi 
fed  tbefesMJing,  ili  for  cash  or  short  notes.** 

The  French  store-keepers  parchase  their  goods 
Mostly  i4  file  auctions^  where  they  sometimes  buy 
things  very  cheap ;  but  in  general^  I  believel!» 
they  pay  more  than  they  would  at  the  merchants* 
storas^  ind^ndent  of  the  time  they  fdse  in  at^ 
leaduig  the  sale.  The  cargo  of  a  vessiel  that  was 
lost  in  the  rif  er  St*  Lawrence,  in  I867,  ^^^  ^^  bf 
ractioB  atQnebee,  in  a  damaged  state:  it  amounts 
ed-.texipwards  of  sixty  thousand  poumk ;  and>  I  am 
told^  eleared  more  than  ten  per  cent,  profit  upoA 
tfaepcime  cost.  The  eagerness  of.  the  people  to 
IMcbase  at  anctiom,  sind  the  number  of  sales  that 
takes*  plaee  every  week,  considerably  lessen  the 
trade  of  the  r^ular  store-keepers,  and  render  the 
j^nafesaion  ef  the  auctioneers  extremely  lucratrvet 
theyafe  alreacly  numerous  in  Quebec,  and  eon^ 
tme  to  realise  very  handsome  incomes :  ^hey 
iwMve  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  large  safes,  nni 
fiMt*  pei'  cent,  npon  the  smaller  ones. 

^(s.  taverns  in  Quebec  are  very  numerous,  and 
yet  a^  stranger  is  much  surprised  to 'find,  on  his 
anrival,  onfy  two  bouses  whieh  d)9$efve  that  higlv 
Muttdi]ig>  name.  This  arises^from  the  vanity  that 
has  tbken  ^posaession^  of  all  our  Transatlantic  bre« 


^i:^,  frtm  4^  co^fio^iof  Flmii^  tailto  cmut  of 
Labfador^  to  de^nat^.tli^ir  paltry  publit^hfmni^ 
or  spirit  shopSf  by  tbe  mor^  foiM>TO|is  ao4  (ttgnir 
fied  title  of  Tavem^^  Eveiy  little  dirty/  iiola^ 
v^here  a  few  glasses  of  ruia,  gin^  or  whiskej^  ate 
sold,  is  a  Tavern.  The  better  sort  are  of  comve 
ffduls;  and  so  ignorant  are  the  painters  iidhajbtkr 
<|4ub  their  signs,  that  the  ^^  Ship  Tavr^n,*'.  Suek^ 
a-ow's  "  Tavermie^  constantly  meet  your  cyfi* 
Some  few^  Frwch  Canadians  keep  to  tbe  good. 
9ld,tAt|es  oi'^  jitubergCj*  and  '^  Aubergui^  nA 
X\qvf  and  then, take  care  to  inforo)^ the;p||falA(^ 
tn  bad  French  orthography,  that  they  sell  tbesr, 
liquor^  ,,    . 

'' Aiyourd'hui  poor  Vargept^  ,.n 

Demain  pour  rien." 

,  ,The  only  taverns  or  bezels ao.Qttibeethaijas^ 
X^y  respectable,  are  .th/e  Unt^o,  Hc^fd.on  4hci 
Parade  near  the  Governor's  chateau^  ftocLStureh?^ 
in  Jobn*street.  The  Union  Hotels  formerly,  faept 
^y  a  b^pay  officer  of  the  name  of  Holmes,.  iMnv 
proprietor  of  Hamilton's  Tavern  at  Moi>treftl^ 
was  built  by  a  subscpption  rais^  amongii  thp 
principal  mei;chants  and  inhabitants  of  Quebec^ 
^^bough  the  shares  were  only  twenfy-Bvetpouods^ 
yet  it^  vras  a  copnderable  time  b^ore  a-  sii^i^ 
oient  ai|n9  wa$  raised  to  complete  the  bniMittg» 
which  api^rs ,  to, .  have  bwn  plaoMd  wilsb  littU . 
i^dgeIpe^t♦  V.    : 


looottg    On  the'' ground  floor  M  a  coffi^rooiAl 
fmi^  toi^Iafgefor  the  company  who  fireqaent  i^ 
|aiditiw>diQiiig^roona8«    The  other  aparttrient  Ti 
•fao^or  cheitV)  and  has  been  fitted  up  fbr  a  balll 
iocmrc  tit  contains  a  good  orchestra,  and  other 
^ttiailes  for  the  assemblies  and  concerts  which 
flitok  held'tbepe  in  the  winter  season.    This  is  tbb 
onfy  part  of  the  plan  that  has  been  laid  6u% 
inricd  success ;  for  the  room  is  lofty,  and  ektet^ 
0i?«^  well  furnished^  and  excellently  adapted  f6r  i^ 
krtMided:  purposes.    A  small  house  at  the  ba^tJ 
of,' and  adjoining  to^  the  new  building,  ha^tieetf 
converted  into  bed-chambers,  kitchens,  and  ftpa^4- 
.  ments  for  the  master  of  the  hotel ;  but  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  persons  can  be  accommo- 
AHedii^itb  beds,  though,  from  appearanbei^;  ^he 
bdiset)otigbt*  to  contain  accommodation -fbr-i^ij? 
(iihet)  that  number, 

t(|5Bh«i^riiidpal  sftpport  of  thfe  house,  ^t  flVst; 
w«txby->AtiaiJnlialsiibteription  of  twogulneds^;  &\\ 
jfabofcbose  Jto.  pay  that  sum  wer^  entitled  to 'frei 
^oeo^tTthei^cofiM-room,  but  no  others:  thrs  dis^ 
goitttdy^  Igreat  many  of  the  ori^nal  subfbrtbers^ 
iriiourafosed^to  contribute  beyond  their  share  'of 
IchatotyB^five  pQfUndd ;  in  consequence  of  whWh 'it 
MpaiU^asid^,  moid  the  room  thro<i'tif  dp^n  to  ill 
«itMbo«ridistiacttot).  Mattel^  were,  however,  bVsf 
little  improved  l^  this  proceeding ;  fot  it  ebtti^ 


,tfi  GENERAL  JCQOSITCOMBRT. 

fM&A  the  geotry  and  priacipd  mercbanti  to  keep 
auray^  because  it  hart  their  pride  to  mix  witb-tlifr 
pld)eian6* 

.   About  three  hondred  yards  from  oar  resideiuse^ 

in    Champlain-street^    the    American    General 

Montgomery  perished  in  his  attempt  to  surprisA 

the  Lower  Town^  in  the  early  part  of  the  American 

war.     Several  persons  have  claimed  the  merit  of 

iMvixtg  defeated  that  enterprise:  it  is  gtipera)^ 

thought  to  )iave  been  effected  by  a  detachment 

•f  soldiers  and  sailors ;  yet  I  have  heard  it  posi^ 

lively  asserted,  that  no  regular  military  force  wadi 

vear  the  spot  at  the  time  the  attack  commenced  i;f 

but  that  at  the  moment  General  Monl|^nieryi 

and  bis  party  were  pacing,  in  apparent  aecmri^ 

along  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  there  wBS:tfifife' 

CKoly  a  very  narrow  path,  a  brisk  fire  of 'musbttry^k 

and  a  piece  of  cannon,  immediately  opened  uponi 

their  flank,  out  of  the  window  of  a  small  hoose^ 

situated  at  the  wiU:er's  edge,  where  a  smallpailjn 

of  the  i^hidbitants  and  a  few  sailors  had  posled 

themselves,  .   .  t*£ 

The  auprise  and  alarm  wbieb  this  nnexpeeCeik 

attack  created,  together  with  a  heavy  feU  of  snoWi^ 

under  cover  of  which  General  Montgomery  baAv 

commenced  his  marcb^  threw  the  American  intd 

oMfasion;  and  seeing  their  general,    his-tw* 

aides-du*eamp,  and  a  number  of  men,  kiUed  by- 

the  first  fire>  they  retreatcad  in  the  greatest' die^l 
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order*  llxe  genorart  body^  in  wtiieh  no  Igm  tluni 
de?en  baUa  were  fouiu),  was  carried  into  the 
town,  and  buried  withio  the  fortifteation,  near  th^ 
citedeL-— No  stone  or  moaument  distinguidiet 
kit  grave;  but  the  plaee  is  remarkable,  being 
withia  the  walls  which  incloae  a  powder^m^a* 
aae,  and  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Colonel  CAm^ 
gow  of  the  artillery. 

A  Bian  of  the  name  of  M'Quarter,  who  keeps 
a  tavern  in  Champiain*street,  has  the  credit  of 
beiag  the  person  who  resided  in  the  house,  an4 
lieaded  the  small  party  that  so  suddenly  stopped 
the  progress  of  General  Montgomery,  by  their 
farbk  #ve  iram  the  window.  I  know  not  how  fiir 
this ' account  may  be  entitled  to  belief,  amidat 
the  various  contiadictory  statements  that  I  have 
faeani;  but  more  credit  is  generally  given  to  it 
tfaao  to  any  other;  An  extensive  brewery  is  now 
sttnatied  nearly  upon  the  spot  where  that  memo* 
raUe  afiair  took  place. 

f  Arnold,  the  other  American  general,  made  his 
attack  upon  the  Upper  Town,  Mr.  Weld  hfe  said 
at '&•  JoIni's  Gate ;  which  occasions  him  to  re* 
mark  upon  the  absurdity  of  Arnold's  attacking 
one  of  the  strongest  parts  of  the  fortification* 
TIm,  i  have  been  informed,  was  not  the  case^ 
bnt  that  he  macfe  his  attack  in  person  upon  that 
part  now  called  Hope's  Gate,  leading  to  St. 
Booque^s  Subuvb,  at  that  time  merely  a  barrier 


«f  pfttcting.  Two  or  th1W^<^t^fef•I*^t!ea^^MBfl^, 
however,  attaeltedtitllie  stme^ei  aM?trftr^6<^ 
Ifltisdy  that  af^int  \i^  made  atBtJ'Jfofa'h'^  (9atii,^fiS 
well  as  at  Palace  Gate :  but  tKe  poinft  wHertPil?^ 
nold  principally  depended  for  success  were  HW^IK^ 
Where  be  attacked  in  person^  and  at  a  pickeft^iK^ 
now  called  Prescot  Gate,  a  'short  distance  Ww 
the  top  of  Mountain-street,  which  commands^iffi 
fetitrance  into  the  Lower  Town.  This  barrieF^ 
now  strongly ' fortified,  and  surmounted  wttfif^!! 
kirtd  of  block-house,  with  loop-holes  fbr  tifus* 
ktetry,  tieneath  which  is  an  archway  6f  stohe  W 
cttVed  with  double  gates.  On  one  side  df  tfift 
girtd  are  embrasures,  with  two  pieces  of  cantifiA 
%f  large  calibre ;  on  the  other  are  powerful* -worSi 
xitUotie,  within  which  is  situated  a  large  bulWih^ 
^Ift^'tlie  B1shop*s  Palace:  it  was  formerfj^tftte 
ihUde  o^  the  French  catholic  bisliopr'tut  at  pfi^ 
sent  it  is  occupied  for  public  dffit^s  ontohe'tf^ 
antl^fijr  the  hoUfee  of  assembly,  legi^laftivfe'  Wnd 
teedt(tivfe  coiiitcits,  on  the  other,  -  ^^** 

*"  Itis  generally  thought  that  Atnold^6uld^HI?S 
isuccfeeded  ^n  entering  with  his  party^'Tiad  ti'^iidfc 
Ve^h  Wounded.  ^The  Americans  kept  possessiotf^ 
^He  LbW^ff  own  ibr  three  or  four  days  art^t^H^ 
UftacVr'Sfihy  6f  them  sheltered  thertselves  frttfe 
^^y^  tif'ttie'' garrison  in  a  large  stone  builiHftg, 
fHTW'tti^^Wtehi&nt^i  Palace,  situated  just ^SW- 
^ik  «ife-Wdf4^afl6iliit%  «ie  suburb  6f  St.  Ffofc^ 


Rn^ii^  ;HW»  «0Mfr9pJ^3  tbouglv  frequently  pc&i 
9^l^^qC/jpp|uch  .greater  povirer,  and r  influence 
l^fjHMT^e^  tiipie  this  baifding  vras  spared  by  the 
ffffftfKP^V  but  fidding  the.  Americam  aoQoyed 
^^^  ^ery  iOiQch  with  tbej?  rifles^  being  defeiuM 
^nly^l'V'^  wooden  picketing  along  the  rock,  th^ 
|9Q|i,;i;^ced  it  to  a  heap  of  riiins^  and  compei}f^ 
^fryjLqD^icaos  to  shift  their  qnart^rs,  .    .„ 

^^jj^  this  state  the  building  remains  at  this  ^.t 
tvpft  m^sBj^  <rtone  walls  have  been  erected  upopithf 
9ppo|^t^;rock  where  the  picketing  formerly  sttpp^; 
f)g4nV^P*h9'i^^  '^^  musketry  are  left  at  sbprt  4ir 
I)PIQ9^,  so  that  in  future  the  garrison  ciuv  never  \^ 
JgffiW?4-'j?  that  quarter,  except  by  heavy  artiH^iy, 
i^li^^l^. which  the  Americans  did  notppssf99S» 
jy^i^tf^Qist  which  it  ifs  the  very  hejghtof  foUy  tp 
j^^l^p^tp  besiqge  i^^ebec, 
tn?^  hows^of  the  intendant  was  called  ^e  ^^ 
lace,  because  the  cpuncil  of  the  Fr^Qb.g^v$(i;Pr 
^j^t|^f  North  Ameriptt^was  held  therft..  Jt^fvaa 
il>fJ«^§!y fjii«n<l50ine  stone  ijuilding,  ?^^d  rp^^^ned 
jl^Yeml.  >^gf«  e(^nt  apartro^pts^  wlijjj^  ^erc 
^^Ij^oj^L wit.h.n^gnifi<?en<5e  ^nd j5plfw^49ja|rj  ,Tp 
jJ^nqrtliJYaird.tJjeriB  was  a  spacious  ^g^eUjjf^jajfP 

i^«S^^^?.&f^  ^QP  one  si^  9t^be./^H^^^.WRcp 
rifp#ltb^il«;iTO>  sloffi^  ^ 
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prison.  In  this  house  all  the  deliberations  con* 
cerning  the  province  were  held,  and  those  ma* 
gistrates  who  had  the  management  of  the  police 
and  civil  power  also  met  here.  The  intendant 
generally  presided,  but  in  affaii^  of  importance 
the  governor«general  was  present.  This  buildirfg 
bad  been  burnt  down  no  less  than  three  tinfies, 
previoQs  to  its  demolition  in  the  American  war. 
The  walls  are  all  that  are  now  left  of  it,  and  it  i» 
not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  rebuilt. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Qngm  of  the  Name  of  Quebec — Its  strong  natural 

^.JSituation  and  Advantages — Capability  of  De* 

^fencfi  in  case  of  JVar  with  the  United  States-^ 

>K  Origin  of  the  JVar  between  the  Iroquois  and 

Aigonquins — Impolitic  Conduct  of  Champl€an 

— Fortifications  of  Quebec — Expedition  of  Sir 

IVUliam  Phipps^-New  Improvements — Martello 

Towers— fFolfe's  Cove— Battle  of  the  Plains  of 

Abraham — Death  of  General  Wolfe — Ingraii^ 

tude  of  his  Countrymen  in  Canada — Statue  in- 

St.  Johris    Street — Garrison   Troops — Colonel 

Glasgow  Commandant — Inspecting  Field  Offi^ 

cers  of  the  Canadian  Militia. 

Th£  name  of  Quebec  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  Norman  language^  and  that  one  of  the 
persons  who  accompanied  M.  de  Champlain  in 
his  expedition  up  the  river^  on  his  arriving  in 
sight  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  St. 
Lawrence  and  St.  Charles^  exclaimed  **  QueU 
bec!**  "What  a  point!*' — Others,  however,  as- 
sert that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Algonquin 
word  Quebeio  or  Quebec,  which  signifies  contract 
iifm,  because  the  St  Lawrence  becomes  con-> 
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tracted  between  Quebec  and  Point  Levi,  wbare 
it  is  scarcely  three  quarters  of  a  mile  across,  which 
is  very  narrow  when  compared  with  other  pari^ 
of  the  river.  The  Abenaquis  word  Quelibec, 
signifying  shut  up,  h^s  also  beenthought  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name,  because  the  Abenaqttis 
Indians,  who  lived  over  at  Claudiere,  about  three 
leagues  from  Quebec,  coming  from  thence,  could 
see  nothing  of  the  two  channels  formed  by  the 
island  of  Orleans,  that  to  the  southward  being  bid 
by  Point  Levi,  and  the  Northern  one  by  the  island^ 
The  port  of  Quebec,  thus  inclosed,  appears,  like, 
a  great  bay  or  lake. 

From  which  of  these  three  languages  the  name 
of  Quebec  has  originated,  is  yet  undecidadi ; 
though  I  think  the  Algonquin  word  bas  a  prefer* 
ence  over  the  Norman,  because  the  language  of 
the  Algonquins,  at  one  time  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  Canada,  was  universally  spoken  by  the 
Indians  of  that  country.  The  Abooaqois  expres- 
sion Quelihec,  is  nothing  more  than  a  comiptiOQ 
of  the  Algonquin  Quebeio  or  Quebec :  this  it  thfi 
more  evident,  as  their  significations  are  nearly 
synonymous.  Another  reason  why  1  think,  tbn 
Indian  appellation  was  more  likely  to  hav9  «f  igi^  t 
nated  the  name  thfin  the  Norman,  is  the  imprpi* 
l^ility  that  M.de  Champlain  should  havener 
nominated  that  remarkable  spot,  where  he  aflet^  .» 
wards  built  a  city,  merely  from  the  casual  culf  ; 
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fllBliaii  of  oile  of  hi^  inen*     It  is  most  likely  that 
Iwypteerved  the  Indian  name^  as  he  did  in.sevend 
yithfetf  places ;  not  wishing,  perhaps,  totally  to  de- 
sdrof  thb  only  vestige  of  antiqmty  that  he  found 
ik'4»h6  country.     The  rage  for  altering  ancient 
'lilMtiis  was  as  prevalent  in  his  age  as  it  is  in  ours;, 
and'kijigs,  princes,  and  saints,  received  their  full 
ibtthe  <^  that  species  of  honour.     It  is  not  proba* 
Me^  ttierefore,  that  Cham  plain  would  have  tieg« 
Iwlled  such  an  excellent  opportunity  as  the  fouii- 
dMlrat  of  a  new  city  afforded  hin^  of  honouring 
.thft  nctemory  of  some  favourite  saint,*  l^ing,  or 
|irince.<tf  the.  blood  royal,  without  some  .better^ 
rtrtfttt  tfian  that  one  of  his  attendants  exclaimed 
«*  tf^i  d  point  r    The  near  aflSnity,  howevw, 
.oftfate^^mati  expression  to  tlie  Indian  nanie> 
hhs  tU>  4bubt  furriished  the  Jesuit  missionaries' 
¥Ml>%-]^usibIe  pretext  for  their  assertion. 
.  **Tt*  strong  natural  situation  of  Quebec,  ahd' 
.thiS'^l^^par^M  strength  of  its  fortifications,  have 
M'^Mttipf  jieople  to  look  upon  it  as  another  Gi-*^ 
butelK  '  Nothrng  however  can  be  more  erronfe-^ 
.Q^fl' Within  th^se  few  years,  great  addition^  kxA* 
iiil^totetoents  have  certainly  been  made,  whicK 
•biMKiftrefigtlieiied  many  of  its  former  weak  points: 
biii:*liWre*yet  temaihs  much  to  acconiplish  befdf^ 
l\rntHiP<3tci  tank  ^en  second  to  that!  celebratadt ' 
#9MMis.-   Natin^  has,  indeed,  done  mc^  for  it ' 
thrilNlt  "wtH^  «ver  accom^Hsh.    Beside  itV  IcA^  ' 
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kdvlABtagcis,  it  IB  tftparflted  by  kmnense  fbfMti 
(mmI  fivers  ironi  an  invading  army  6f  the  Umtel 
StateB^  the  only  country  ftx>tii  Which  Quebec  hm 
iray  thing  to  dread  while  it  retnains  in  the  hanlb 
tif  the  English.  An  expedition  from  France  wiR 
^ever  be  undo*taken^  while  we  keep  possession  of 
the  ooean. 

Should  a  war  erer  take  place  between  Oneat 
Btitain  and  the  United  States,  it  is  more  that 
fipobable  that  the  latter  would  attempt  to  conqwr 
Canada*  Their  great  object  wouM  be  to  4f\w 
«B  from  th^  Americtn  continent)  as  mnoh  as  tb 
obtain  an  e^ilivalent  in  the  event  of  peaM.  6rait 
tacrtiona  would  undoubtedly  be  made;^  and  an 
ImnieMe  army  transported  acrois  Lake  Cham- 
l^laiii  would  most  likely  carryall  before  it^  tHl  it 
wAwd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebea  Tht 
difficulty  taS  bringing  with  it  a  large  fanttmng 
train  would,  I  think,  prove  insunnoontdhte;  and 
withoat  that  all  their  attempts  tt>  grt  posfttssioH 
^tbe  city  most  fail,  provided  the  works  vutm  well 
juanned.  As  long  as  we  retain  the  capital  in  o«r 
batids  the  oomrtry  ean  never  be  conquered;  it 
Inay  be  overman  and  desolated  i  but  the  voemy 
mast  eventually  retreat,  if  we  keep  up  any  tole- 
rable force  of  regulars^  and  militia. 

When  Uie  French  first  settled  in  Canada,  liieir 
^n(y  object  of  defimce  was  agBMst  the  faoMife 
bribes  of  Indians,  who  coounitted  oontitual  iM- 


fMr^cktioQs  upon  their  persons  and  ptopetty.  Thftf 
hafiAMing  and  destmctive  attacks  ^hidfa  tho9tf 
flftvages  tnade  upon  the  ttew  settlers^  -compelled 
file  latter  to  fbrtify  their  di£^rent  posf6,  and  IW 
ttpwardfl  of  a  cetitui^y  the  annals  of  Canada  tlre^ 
aent  a  continued  scene  of  warfare  between  th^ 
Freheh  and  Iroquois  :  an  unceasing  round  of 
treachery,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed.  On  Cham^ 
ptain*8  arrival  in  Canad^^  be  found  the  Iroquoia 
at  vrar  with  fhe  Hurons,  Algonquins,  and  otbe^ 
liidian  nations.  How  kmg  the  c^^nfert  had  C(m* 
titneA  Misuhkoowti^  bnt  it  was  g^ererlty  thought 
%b  fattt«  «fci«t«d  f&t  ttmny  yenrs ;  Iti  origin  ooljF 
eociM  he  learnt  from  the  IndiaM.  It  arose  in  tht 
follQWtng  taAniier:  tht  Algonquina^  who  are  no# 
extirpated^  were  formerly  tlie  greatest  btmteri 
M§  iMttin&H  in  Canada  t  the  Iroquois^  on  the 
<otit>aty,  ferflow^  agrieultoral  and  d^meatic  pUN 
auits ;  nhd  htit^g  of  course  liable  to  the  attacks  f4 
thoa6  Indiati  naflkms  who  were  of  a  more  warlike 
diapotitlony  they,  in  order  to  lire  in  securityi 
entenM  htt6  a  confederacy  with  the  AlgonqoiMi 
by^  #hidi  H  was  stipulated  that  the  produce  of  th« 
hflort^sta  and  the  chase  shouM  be  mutually  divided 
britweteu  both  parties :  the  Iroquois  were  sJso  to 
^lerftmn  the  ibore  menial  duties  of  domestic  life^ 
as  fltyittg  1&te  mirinals  caught  in  the  chase,  pr^ 
paring  tbe  fciod,  &c.  in  return  for  which  tlw 
Algonquins  were  to  defend  them  frMrtbe  violaciof 
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of  dth^r  Indian  nations.  T^iii  dompact  lasted  fi>r 
ap  upknown  length  of  time;  till  the  Iroquois 
imbibibg  a  portion  of  the  Ai^gonquin  courage  and. 
iji^repidity^  some  of  their  young  men  ventured 
to  (^nter  into  a  competition  with  a  party  of  tlie. 
yaqng  AlgoQyqiiiins.  The  pride  of  the  latter  was 
aj^med,  and  they  bade  the  Iroquois  to  stay  at 
bfm»  aod  flay,  the  beasts  which  they  would  kill. 
Tbei Alf  onquin  boasters  went  out  to  hunt,  but  iu 
two  or  three  days  returned  home  unsuocessful ; 
upon  which  the  young  Iroquois  stojie  out  9t  nighty 
luid  the  next  day  camia  home  laden  with  the  anU 
sMds  which  they  bad'  killed  in  their  excursion* 
Thsajdariag  enterprise  profoked  the  others  ithnost 
to.Joadness;  and  they  s<>on  after  took  an  Of^r* 
tunity  to  Qiurder  their  rivals. 

TW  Irdquois  nation  iniFmediately  reacted  this 
oufnge^  and  demanded  liiat  tb€»  murderers  should 
be  delivered  into  ttH^r  bandp:  this  vfm  refill  by 
thi^'Algonquins^  who  knowing  their  p«n  power, 
tmited  the  otheHs  with  contempt.  The  Iroquois 
^isyrever  swore  eternal  enmity,  and  were-  deter- 
ssined  to  befeveOged^  .For  thia  purpose  th^^r^- 
iluMted^  toctbe  .opposite  side  of  the  rivef  St  Law* 
rence,  and  settled  on  the  spot  where  the  mmaina 
af*i their  naitioa  yet  reside.  From  tb^rfjcHod 
o|icii  .iNar.  .4X>i«meQieedr  betwseo.  the 
Md'tbs  AlgMqiiiii9^  ^  in^$ht  ptturally  b^.ex-> 
]islct4^lmAgtbm  tji«$;WQiti;mQW<i«c[fWereJ€^^ 
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by  the  smaller  nations,  as  the  Hurons,  the  Abe**' 

naqaiK)  &c.   The  Iroquois  however  bad  no'sooner 

tasted  Mood,  than  their  prowess  became  irresisti* 

ble;  and  at  the  time  bf  Cham  plain's  arrival,  they 

irere  greatly  superior  in  courage  and  military 

ikiW  to  their  former  masters,  whom  they  littA 

nearly  exterminated.    The  conduct  of  these  two^ 

rude  and  unpolished  nations  may  aflbrd  a  senout 

lesson  to  their  more  civilised  brethren,  as  it  sfaowii 

that  Ihough  a  people  may  be  degraded  into  a 

state  of  slavery,  yet  the  taunts  and  injustice  of 

tyrannical  masters  may  one  time  Or  other  drive 

them  to  desperation,  and  cause  them  to  aniritir> 

kte  their  oppre$tors.  '  It  also  evinces,  in  the  ex^^ 

am^  of  the  Algohquins,  that  a  natitfh  wittcb^ 

aufiers  itself  to  relax  into  indolence  and  effemW 

nacy,  Mibsisting  more  upon  the  tabour  of  its  sbvefl^ 

thaii  trpon  the  industry  of  its  ovi^n  people, 'imkat. 

soonif  6r1atfer  ^ink  under  the  weight  of  feeble*! 

Bess'kfid  dorruption;  for  it  appears  thattheAl^'^ 

gonqMna  had   lo9t  much  of  that  courage  and 

nitrc|rtd?fy  which  ^  they  possessed   before  tbeMK 

conii#J^nf  w2th  the  Iroquois,  of  whoae  weaknew. 

tb^hiil  tak<^  advantage,  and  from  aUiea  had 

conttlMlsd'them  into  vassals^  ^     ^ 

dUkopdaiti  'coilnmitted  ^  fatal  error,  when  ^  be* 

joinedF' the  AlgonqHins  m  tfaehr  war  agatmt  Ui^ 

Iroquois.    The  Nitter  then  became  as  deteroHncNir 

enennes  of  khe  FVenchiia  they  were  of -tbeiMibb: 
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oppreta^rs;  and  to  the  destructive  wars,  in  wliioh 
the  new  iettler9  were  afterwards  involved  for  uf^ 
\;^ards  of  a  centary,  may  be  attributed  the  little 
progresa  iivhioh  they  made  in  cultivating  and  im^* 
prQving  tl|e  colony.    Their  fortifications  were  a4 
frs^  mere  palijsades  or  picketing^  until  necesdt^ 
obliged  tbeni  to  erect  works  ^(  a  stronger  nature* 
(t  does  pot  appear  that  the  fortifiditions  of  Qn^ 
bee  were  of  much  importance  till  th^  year  16qO^ 
when  eleven  stone  redoubts,  which  served  ail  bas- 
tions, were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  beigbta 
en  the  Upper  Town.    The  remains  of  several  of 
these  redoubts  are  still  in  existence*    Hiey  w^er^t 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  strong  line  of 
qedar  picketing,  ten  or  twelve  fe^  high,  banke4 
vp  with  earth  on  the  inside..    TJiis  proved  suil-- 
cieot  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Uie  hostile  Indiaay 
§fiT  peveral  years. 

Quebec  must  have  been  in  a  very  weak  statue 
in  1690,  when  it  was  captured  by  the.Engli^, 
who  were  looked  upon  aa  deliverers  for  saving  the 
iphabitants  from  starvation.  It  is  also  a  curioMS 
StMCt  that  the  Fnench  court,  at  the  peace  of  I6M, 
V«s  doubtful  whether  they  sboqld  rednim  CfWia 
from  the  English  or  leave  it  in  their  poofcsXiott» 
ao  little  vahie  did  they  set  upon  tbe  colony  at 
that  time.  Many  persons  were  ^opinion  tbtt  i^ 
upoutd  prove  very  injwioiiS  to  France  to  keep  it  1 
tfatfy  4b«  t!4d  being  m  intense,  it  coaid  n&mt  b9» 


r^nilveci  a  profitable  coJony.  Otberti  among 
y^kfWt  VM  M.  de  GbampUio^  w^re  however  of  a 
coMtiary  opiQioii^  and  tqok  into  account  the  great 
pN^^  ttial  would  accrue  from  the  trade  in  peltry^ 
^e  t^ernug,  wb^k^  a^  cod-fiah«rie&)  ship-biiiild* 
in&  wd  the  prodQQs  of  iti»  tiomense  fpresta. 
Tb^  argume Qts  of  tb^  latter  vveigh^  down  tbe;^ 
nwra  moipfd  views  of  thet  forcaer^  aiQd  the  colonjr 
i/g^  recovered  by  France  ia  t^#  treaty  of  l63:3# 

JD  IQ^  the  Engtiah  np^  9i^  umqeceMyEiftl 
attwqj^t  tQ  re-eooqufBr  Quebep ;  tbct  e^peditmi;^ 
ubich  WMK  ^^nunanded  by  Sir  WilliaR^  Pbippa^ 
afprimd  sp  late  in  the  ses^o,  thai  several  qf  tho^ 
sb^  w^re  lo^t^^  and  the  design  ws^ai^ried* 

l^G^m  that  period  the  fprti^tions  of  Quebep 
b^T^r  gradually  risen,  intp.  ir«portauce».  At  the 
time  of  its  capture  by  General  Wolfe's  ai^ioy  it 
i^W  oonsider^d  as  a  place  of  resoarkabl^  strength. 
S^Bce  then  repaii^s  aqd  improveipents  have  beeo^ 
yearly  going  on  ;^  apd  ^%  tlie  pr€«senji^  4ay»  if  it  ia 
Qot  actqatly  a  Gijbialtarf.  it  ia  at  lei^  a  fortrejia. 
<^  comiderable  st<rength  and  rema^ka^le  for  i to 
iVitiim>  and  U>cal  advantages!. 

Tlv^  iiH>$t  elevated  part;  of  the  fortifications  on 
Q^pQ  Diacnond  is  called  the  Citadel^  which  | 
^WSP  yi^prs^ood  tp  bf  a  sort  of  fortre^  or  caatle^ ' 
f(pc  t^B^^^^-  ^^  a^ording  the  last  retreat  to  the. 
g^O^n^in.caseofs^ttai^k;  bi*t  tti<?re  j/s  no,  appear* 
a^Q^  of  any  buildiiig  of  thj^t  desoription.    A*- 
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An  engineer  may  very  possibly  be  able  to  detail, 
in  technical  terms,  tba  construction  of  the  pres^fit 
works  on  Cape  Diamond ;  be  may  be  i^ble  to  de»^ 
scribe  its  bastions,  curteins,  and  half-bastions ;  its 
ditch,  counter^guard,  covered-way,  and  glacis ;  but- 
my  unprofessional  eye  could  discern  nothing  but 
a  heap  of  ruins  and   rubbish;  a  heterogeneous 
cojlection  of  old  wooden  log-houses  and  broken* 
down  walls*    The  arrival  of  Sir  James  Craig  .has^ 
however,  caused  a  vast  alteration  in  the  garrison. 
The  old  works,  which  were  falling  to  decay,  are- 
now  repairing  with  the  utmost  expedition,    ^^w' 
wcills,' bastions^ and  curtains;  haif-mbon  batteries/ 
and  martello  towers,  are  rising  in  all  directioos. 
Mines  are  sprung,  rocks  blown  up,  and  theartiU 
ierymen  frequently  wiUi  themi  occasioned  by  tkeir^ 
own  carelessness. 

The  blights  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
St.  Louis*  gate,  formerly  commanded  the  highest 
part  of  the  citadel,  so  that  an  enemy  having  pos- 
session of  that  elevated  position^  would  be  ajbie 
to  silence  the  fire  of  the  garrison  in  that  quarteiv ' 
To  counteract  the  ill  effects  apprehended  fi^m 
such  an  event,  a  large  battery  has  been  raisied  o^k 
the  highest  spot  within  the  fortifications,  in  a.' 
line  with  those  heights.  Its  construction,  hoWf^ 
ever,  is  riot  generally  improved,  being  exposed 
in  the  rear  to  an  enemy  on  the  opposite  b^nka' 
of  the  river  St  La^vrence*    It  is  said  :^h$L  (her 
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General  disapproves  it^  and  tbltt  one  of  a  diflfer- 
ent  description  is  to  be  erected  in  its  place.  Four 
niarteilo  towers  are  erecting  on  the  heights^  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  garrison  ;  they  run  in  a  line 
with  each  other^  across  the  plains,  from  the  ele^ 
▼ated  position  which  I  mentioned,  to  where  t'he 
mountain  subsides  into  the  valley  to  the  hortb^ 
ward,  beyond  St.  John's  suburb.  These  towers 
must  all  be  carried  by  storm,  or  demolished,  be^ 
fore  an  enemy  can  approach  near  enough  to  injure 
the  garrison. 

"  Beyond  these  towers  are  the  celebrated  plains 
of  Abraham,  where  our  gallant  Wolfe  so  dearly 
]nirohased  that  honour  and  renown  which  will 
ev*r  accompany  his  name.  The  place  where  the 
Britfsb  trdopis  latided  is  about  three  miles  from 
Gape  Diamond,  and  forms  a  sort  of  small  bay, 
iucm  gerteraMy  known  by  the  name  of  Wolfe's 
Omt.  The  path  np  the  side  of  the  mountain  to 
tlief heists  above  was,  at  that  time,  very  isteep 
aikd'HathroW/  and  much  obsti-ucted  by  felfed  tim- 
ber^ W)d  a  bikttery  which  the  French  had  raised 
ifl^tlHe^top:  lit  present  it  is  wide  enough  for  carts 
tt^^up.  On  that  memorable  occasion,  the  men 
rf  War  and  transports  got  under  weigh  early  in 
tte  liioi^hirig,  and  sailed  up  as  far  as  Cap^  Rouge^ 
d)O0t  nine  miles  above  Quebec.  Montcalm  be- 
Jte^ing  their  ibtentions  were  ix>*  Itod  t^ere,  de« 
tiAed  BoUgiainvihe,  witfi  eight  battalions  and 
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Kunn^  artiUeiy,  to  oppose  th^oi*  In  the  iQem 
tMne  the  British  scjuadroq  aiiently  put  about,  i»i4 
propped  dowu  with  the  tide  ta  Wolfe'^  Cove, 
whUe  Mow.  BoM^inville  kept  mOiFchiitg  nqt^ 
Ihs  detacboMit  in  a  contrary  4ireCtioD. 

The  landing  Gomniewcqd  ajbout  four  o'^lodc 
ia  the  morning,  apd  ended  before  eight,  By: 
\h^t  t^  tbf  Britifth  hs4  SQiJted  the  heights^  i|«4 
fanned  their  Une^  with  two  ^(di>i«cesi  in  ffOQ)^ 
«nd  th^  48tb  regiment  u  *  body  of  r^^erv?  i  tb« 
light  infantry  to  cover  the  rear,  the  l$th  regioienl 
«nd  the  royal  Ano^fici^n^  ta  cover  the  l^Adivg^ 
pUce. 

The  M^j^uis  de  Montci^lmi  who  waa  wi^  th* 
maia  body  of  hi^  «rniy  on  the  shores  of  9m^ 
ports  hearing  that  the  English  hsKl  i^ined  tbs 
heights  of  AbFahain,  could  scarcely  credit  bi^ 
lenses.  He  imp^edi^tely  h^Vried  across  the  rivfi^ 
St-Cbarle^i  and  formed  bis  line  on  the  pl4p4 
betwe^  eight  and  nii^  o'clock,  with  one  (ield*r 
piece^  ?nd  his  irregulars  posted  in  flying  p^rti/^ 
to  attack  the  British  ^k?t 

The  French  lin^  began  tp  charge  aboi^it  nin^ 
l4vanciBg  briskly,  and  for  some  little  tirqe  \xk 
gpod  order :  a  part  of  tl>e  line  hegiM^  to  fire  tooi 
soon,  which  in^meUiat^Iy  ^luight  througl;^  tb^ 
whole^  They  then  hegsm  to  waver,  bqt  k^pt  ad^ 
Ywcing  with  ^  s<?ftttered  ^  When  they  had  fSfA 
VilJbiR  ^\fq^\  ^  h^ndfe^  y yds  9f  the  ftri^ish  h^^^ 


the  Utter  pu>Yed  up  regularly  with  a  steady  fij^ 
pnd  when  witbio  twenty  or  thirty  yards  pf  clo»ipg 
gavis  a  general  yolley ;  upon  which  a  total  rout  of 
the  euemy  ensued. 

Bougainville'9  d^taohm^nt  appeared  in  flight 
just  before  the  conclusiou  of  the  batt^;  but 
being  satisfied  that  there  were  no  laurels  for  hii» 
to  gain,  he  decamped^  in  double  quick  time,  tp 
Point  au  Tremblei  from  thence  to  Three  Rivers^ 
and  afterwards  to  Montreal  ^  a  distance  of  onf 
huudred  and  eighty  miles. 

This  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  }3tb 
Sept,  1759,  and  on  the  I8th  Quebec  surendered 
by  capitulation.  The  terms  granted  w^re  hop 
nourable  to  the  garrison  and  advaptageous  to  th^ 
iph^itants,  who  lyere  to  be  protected  in  the  full 
ei\]oyment  of  their  civil  rights,  and  the  free  exerw 
pis^  pf  th^ir  ri^Iigipn,  until  a  general  peace  should 
clecide  their  future  condition. 

Wolfe,  like  ^paminondas,  breathed  out  hif 
foul  in  the  arms  of  victory.  His  death  was  a  na^ 
tipnal  loss,  and  as  greatly  lamented  as  that  of  Nelr 
son,  who  also  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
died  with  nearly  the  same  words  upon  his  lipSr 
The  memory  of  such  men  can  never  be  prized 
too  much,  sin<^  it  requires  ages  to  replace  them* 

The  spot  where  Wolfe  died  I  have  often  vi^ 
sitfbd  with  a  sort  of  pleasing  melancholy.  It  19 
tha  corner  of  a  small  r^i^bt,   which  is  yet 
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visible,  and  was  formerly  distinguished  by  a  large 
fock^tone,  npon  which  it  is  said  he  was  snp- 
ported  after  he  received  the  fatal  wound«  Frooi 
this  stone  strangers  were  frequently  prompted, 
by  their  feelings,  to  break  off  a  small  piece  to 
Iceep  as  a  memento  of  the  fate  of  that  gallant 
hero  ;  but  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  modern  up- 
start innovators  have  removed  that  sacred  relic, 
because  it  came  within  the  inclosure  of  a  certain 
Commissary-general,  who  had  erected  what  he 
called  a  pavilion,  and  would,  probably,  have  soon 
planted  potatoes  and  cabbages  in  the  redoubt, 
bad  he  not  been  discharged  from  his  office  by  the 
present  Governor-general,  for  a  trifling  deficiency 
Sd  his  accounts. 

I  never  could  contemplate  the  rock,  the  forti- 
fications  of  Quebec,  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and 
the  little  redoubt  to  which  General  Wolfe  was 
borne  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  without  reflect* 
ing  on  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen  in  Ca* 
nada,  who  have  not  only  shamefully  neglected 
his  memory,  by  withholding  from  him  a  monu* 
ment  or  statue,  which  his  merits  deserve,  and  in 
the  benefits  of  which  they  are  now  participating ; 
but  have  suffered  the  last  sad  remains  of  the  spot 
on  which  he  breathed  his  last,  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  insolent  vanity  of  an  obscure  individual.  His 
countrymen  in  England  hive  honoured  his  me^ 
mory  with  an  elegant  monument  in  their  venera^ 
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Me' mausoleum  for  distiugufshed  chiricters;  but 
the  only  mark  of  respect  which  hia  counEtrymen 
io  Canada  have  vouchsafed  to  bestow,  is  a  piltiy 
wooden  statue,  about  four  feet  high,  stuck  tip  at 
the  comer  of  a  house  in  St.  John-street.  Thii 
tumble  (or  I  should  rather  say  elegant)  sp^men 
of  Canadian  carving  represents  the  general  in  the 
uniform  of  a  common  soldier,  with  his  musket, 
belts,  cartouch-box,  and  bayonet ;  a  little  three- 
cornered  hat,  and  long-skirted  coat  reaching 
balf-way  down  his  legs.  It  is  possible  this  miqr* 
be  a  correct  delineation  of  the  general,  as  he  went 
into  battle  at  the  head  of  his  army.  As  such  it  is 
not  unworthy  a  stranger's  notice ;  but  surely  it  is 
not  a  statue  worthy  of  commemorating  such  ex* 
traordinary  talents,  courage,  and  perseverance,  at 
our  gallant  hero  possessed  and  displayed  at  the 
aiege  and  conquest  of  Quebec.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  under  the  administration  of  the  present  Go« 
Temor-general,  himself  so  celebrated  for  his  mU 
litary  services,  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  will 
display  their  generosity  and  spirit,  by  erecting  a 
suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  General 
Wolfe.  The  commerce  of  the  country  was  never 
so  great  as  at  present,  nor  the  people  better  able 
to  defray  the  expenses  attending  a  design  far  mor« 
worthy  of  their  munificence  than  that  hideout 
ttrootme  of  wood  and  stone  which  at  prtsmt 


4fe%nie«B  tfe^  tJpper  Town  market-ptftce^  ktid  of 
#titeh  I  ^dll  soon  have  occasi6n  to  speak. 

tV)  gurrisdti  Quebec  id  A  cowptete  n^toher,  H 
h  Mid  th«t  ted  tticmsaiid  itoops  ai'e  fequi^ite. 
Th^gh  the  nutnber  usually  kept  there  fells  vety 
^ft  of  that  amoimt,  yet  it  is  sdffldeAt  for  all  tb« 
purposes  of  garrtsoti'dvity.  In  ease  6f  ati  MtAdr 
beiiig  apprehended)  the  diffbi^tit  regtmetits  cf  thii 
KrtiS  fend  ifehdbleS,  tifhich  in  war.tirtre  ar*  gen^ 
nliy  diftributed  at  Three  Rivers,  Motltrea^  ^tM 
drimr  posits,  can  be  transported  to  Quebec  in  a  ietf 
lK>ai<s,  if  nec^s^ry ;  b^idi^  which,  the  MiKtii 
M^iMiil^  Ibrmed  by  its  inhtibitants  ttte  itKtuyi 
«h  the  ftpot  to  aisist  the  r^uldr  troops. 

Tb6  troops  are  lodged  in  a  Urge  buildrn^  fer^ 
iSerly  bdofeiging  to  the  Jesuks^  situate  in  th^ 
Upper  Ttiwu  market-place^  th^  apartments  <rf 
irtkMfk  have  been  tamed  into  excellent  baritM!&i> 
rootMi  This  building  will  accommodate  upwards 
of  tw^  thousand  soMi^s.  Before  4ihis  house  and 
property  ^ppertnining  to  the  society  6f  lesus  <^am^ 
kilo  the  possession  c^  Che  English  Government, 
the  tf66pA  were  partly  lodged  ib  bbck-lkonei  oa 
Gttfie  HkttiKrti'^.  Those  buildings,  composes  en^ 
tir^ofwood,  bare  been  suffbred  to  remfain  ill 
i  ruttious  state  for  several  yedts,  highly  dattgeroiis> 
in  cas^  of  fire,  to  the  neighbouring  stoTc^hotMea 
ind  powder  magftzinei*    lliey  were  iti  eitrtenM 


Whkh  I  Visfted  Che  Gfip«,  ^lA It  MfiM  ibfiGtaded  ¥t^ 
ftbortly  tb  pull  (b(^tO  dowA. 

llie  present  Govemor-^fl^inI  po&^^Meii  tM 
lai^t  ^taff  that  has  beeti  kimwn  in  Ciinadil  fitf 
MSreral  ytktsi  and  there  are  upivards  ofUh  te^^ 
inentB  of  the  Ime  and  fetxcibles.  With  Aovit  efal 
litihdred  ftttinery.  tht  latter  ai*e  Mmtn&Ad^  by 
Colonel  Glasgow,  vrho  is  also  commandaiit  of  the 
garrison.  This  ofl^et,  whose  a(^tiaintanb^  I  shtill 
eter  est^m,  served  under  the  gaHant  EMiok  doritif 
Che  siege  of  Gibraltar.  He  has  been  upwtttd* 
6f  twenty  years  in  Ctoilda,  and  is  respected  by  att 
Who  know  faitn,  for  the  amiaMefteks  of  hi«  pri^tA 
lili^,  and  fot  the  abiKty  and  integrity  Which  ho 
displa3rs  in  his  public  chafatter.  ^ 

The  British  Government  se^ttis  at  present  db* 
pMed  to  maintain  its  possesions  in  Oinada  upMi 
ii  He^pectftble  footing.  Many  new  appointtteoU 
have  taken  place  in  that  country,  particularty  itt 
tlie  military  department.  Sir  inspecting  field- 
bfficets  of  ftiiritia  are  atnong  thetiutnter}  but  it 
is  not  yet  known  upon  what  plan  the  militia  is  to 
bt  aiignimd*  At  present  there  are  not  above  ona 
thousand  militia,  or  rather  voluaitMr%  either  m 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  or  Montreal,  Jthat  are 
armed ;  and  they  have  furnished  themselves  with 
cubing  and  accoutrements  at  their  own  expense^ 
and  are  in  every  respect  like  our  vplunteers^  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  are  superior  to  them  in  disci- 
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plitie.  At  tlie  time  that  a  war  was  expectoc^ 
in  I8079  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
I^Msates,  the  Canadian  people  uniyersally  offered  to 
embody  themselves  for  the  defoooe  of  the  ooantiy; 
The  senrices  of  only  five  thousand  were  accepted^ 
«k1  they  were  never  armcjd^  as  the  necessity  of 
the  case  was  not  very  uigeot.  The  alacrity  and 
9fi9^  with  which  the  Canadians  came  forward  w^ 
|K)wever  liigbly  honourable  to  them,  and  afforded 
a  strong  proof  of  their  good  sense,  in  properly 
appreciating  the  happiness  which  they  enjoy  under 
%  mild  and  liberal  government*.  The  British,4n4 
Fjfuich  Capadians  are  divided  into  separate  corpi 
tf.B^litiay  and  officered  by  their  own  people :  a  di« 
stinction  which  niight  as  well  be  dispensed  .with ; 
£gir/it.  is  calculated  to  prevent  that  union  of  in- 
ternist BXki  sentiment,  which  ought  to  prcrvail  be- 
twectn  all  glasses  of  his  nugesty's  subjects  in  the 
colony. 

*  '  '  ■  ■  I  I  I    W    ■! 

.1 

.  *  Since  writii^  the  abore^  the  President  of  the  United  Stptas 
btt  declared  war  against  Great  Britain ;  and  the  brave  Canadians, 
in  the  campaign  of  1812,  under  Sir  G.  Prevost,  hate  ndbljr 
ocmiiined  my  opinion,  bjr  amuhitathig  tkr$9  Amontiti  wniM 

S^HIQI 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ChaUfau  St.  Louis — Improvements-^Public  Build^ 
mg^  of  the  Upper  Town — Court  House — Eng^ 
Ush  Cathedral — Fire  at  the  Monastery  of  Fran^ 
ekcan  Friars — College  of  Jesuits — Mode  of 
liping  of  the  Jesuits — Canadian  Prov^b-^-^h^ 
d^iigable  Perseverance — Genius  and  AbUity-^ 
jdnHdote  of  a  German  Jesuit — Jean  Joe^ph 
Casot^  the  last  of  the  Canadian  Jesuits — Hdtel 
Dieu — Seminary- — Remarkable  Anecdote  of  0 
young  Lady — Convent  of  St.  Ursule — General 
Hospital-^Useful  Avocations  of  the  Nuns^^^ 
Benefit  of  Monastic  TnstittUions  in  Canada^^ 
Begging  Friars^^ Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 

The  residence  of  the  Governor  is  a  large  plaiii 
tfone  bi^ilding,  erected,  I  believe,  by  General  Hal- 
dimand^  ^nd  forming  one  side  of  the  open  plaqe  or  ' 
^4Q«i9e,««Ued.th^  Parade,  Opposite  to  ii  stmAtim 
Eoglish  Cathedral  Church  and  the  Court  H^use^ 
both  handsome  buildings  of  modem  construction* 
The  other  sides  of  the  Parade  are  formed  by  the 
Union  Hotel,  in  a  line  with  some  large  dwelling* 
hottses — and  opposite    by  a    row  of   buildinga 

VOL.  I.  s 
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which  forms  the  commencenient  of  9t.  Louuh 
street. 

The  old  chateau,  or  castle  of  St.  Louis^  is  built 
upon  the  verge  of  an  inaccessible  part  of  the 
rock,  and  separated  by  a  court-yard  from  the  new 
building  which  fronts  the  parade. 

It  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Governor,  for 
bis  residence ;  but,  on  the  erection  of  the  other, 
was  converted  into  public  offices.  It  is  now  un- 
dergoing considerable  improvements,  for  the  use 
of  Sir  James  Craig.  It  is  to  be  raised  one  story 
higher,  and  the  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  colony,  iagreeable  to  an  act  passed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  provincial  Parliament.  When 
finished,  it  will  possess  every  requisite  for  the 
abode  of  the  most  distinguished  person  in  the 
colony.  Its  situation  for  fine  prospects  and  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  Upper 
Town.  Behind  the  building  is  a  large  stone  gal- 
lery or  balcony,  even  with  the  lower  apartments^ 
This  gallery,  which  serves  as  a  very  agreeable  pro- 
menade, is  situated  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  com^ 
mands  a  beautiful  panorama  view  of  the  Lower 
Town — ^the  shipping  in  the  river — Point  Letl-^ 
the  Island  of  Orleans — shores  of  Beauport  and 
distant  mountains^  a  scene  as  grand  and  extensive 
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as  it^  »  {K»68ible  (or  the  imfiginBtiQn  4o  /conceive^ 
or  the  eye  to  survey. 

To  complete  the  plan  upon  fvhioh  the  old 
^bateau  is  rebuilding^  the  guard-bouse  on  the 
lagbt  bus  beeo  puIM  dowu^  and  a  new  oqe  of 
jtone  is  constructiog  on  a  larger  scale.  The  back 
jport  of  this  building  and  the  sides^  which  will 
ofi^iotothe  couct-yard^  are  to  contain  the  Go- 
vernor's horses  and  carriages^  and  a  part  is  to  he 
^apjMnopriated  for  a  riding-schooL  The  other  cbie 
.tew  on  the  left,  it  is  said,  is  also  coming  down  i(i 
.part^.for  the  purpose  of  making  both  wings  uni* 
'form,  i)ikd  enlarging  the  entrance  to  .the  grand 
cbattau*  When  this  plan  is  completed^  tbf^t  side 
^oS  the  rparade  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  will 
give  a  more  regular  feature  to  the  square.  The 
.sitoationi  however,  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
.new  Gfurt* house  on  tbe  opposite  side  are  but  v^iy 
ill  adapted  to  render  the  square  complete,  as  the 
g^Ue  «nd  only  of  the  latter  comes  into  view;  the 
frc^  of  it  opening  into  St  Louis-street  I  am 
not^cquainted  with  the  motives  which  occasioned 
the  fouft^house  to  be  eri^cted  on  its  present  site, 
wb<9i  so  iavourable  an  opport,unity  seems  to  have 
offered  for  building  it  with  its  front  opposite  the 
chateau,  as  there  is  a  considerable  spac6  of  unoc- 
eippied  ground  between  it  and  the  cathedral.  But 
tbe  public  InvldrUigs  of  Quebec  seem  never  to 
.  have  been  constructed  with  any  view  to  ipoprove 

£12 
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«ie  Appeartmce  of  th€  town;  and  it  w€  '«kc^ 
the  English  church,  we  shall  not  find  one  » 
present  that  can  excite  our  applause.  The'  plaA 
op  the  cathedral  church  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  St.  Mrirtin^s  in  the  Fields,  London,  ft  i* 
huJit  of  a  light-coloured  gray  stone,  with  t  band^ 
some  steeple  and  spire  of  proportionate  heigtilk^ 
covered  as  well  as  the  roof  with  sheets  6f  tifif, 
wllich  give  it  a  remarkable  light  and  bntllant 
appearance;  for  the  tin-covered  roofs  of  houslbs 
and  churches  in  Canada  never  rust,  but  constat- 
]y  maintain  their  shining  appearance,  in  cdnso- 
tjy^nce  of  a  particular  method  of  doubling 'd6^ 
the  tin  over  the  nails.  Sheets  of  iron  pdiikted 
black  or  red  are  sometimes  used  for  covering rtofs, 
instead  of  tin. 

The  Union  Hotel  is  the  only  building  ^siti^ 
iiliose  which  I  have  mentioned  that  cdntribllMIt 
to  atlorn  the  Parade.  It  is  a  very  neat  htAififef^'orte 
story  above  the  ground  floor.  The  rctotn^'  Bfe 
lofty  aiid  spacious.  The  building  is  partly* 'of 
stone  and  of  wood,  covered  with  a  sloping  *r6oPtof 
clapboard,  painted  of  a  slate  colour.  Tfie  t\r6At 
18  ornamented  with  a  handsome  portico  and^Mt^, 
'  and  the  whole  has  a  pretty  effect,  ' .  ••  ' 

The  ground  upon  which  the  court-htttidtf  sfhd 
cathedcat  stand,  was  formerly  occupiet)  hf  a*  ilftb- 
nastery  of  Franciscan  friars  or  reiollets,'  which 
was  burnt  down  a  few  yeats  ago  by  lBlcd?3^t^  Hkd 


didt  iMiBuJenble  damage  in  th*t  quarter  of  the 

tivum^    Many  other  parts  were  also  much  wdan* 

gjW^  particularly  thq  Lower  Town,  into  wliich 

the, blazing  shingles  were  carried  by  the  windi 

they  even  fell  into  the  river^  and  obliged  a  frigate 

lyii^  at  anchor  to  slip  her  cable  and  run  down  to 

<^  .Island  of  Orleans,    This  order  of  friars,  of 

whom  there  were  then  but  few,  being  by  pro^ 

fe^ion  very  poor,  and  subsisting  only  upon  the 

/^ifirity  of  the  inhabitants,  were  unable  to  rebuilfjl 

Ibieir  bouse)  and  became  distributed  in  di&rent 

parts  of  the  country.    There  are  only  two  naw 

fdjite^  and  they  reside  at  Montreal;  they  continue 

iU>  go  about  habited  in  the  dress  of  their  order. 

'  The  collie  of  the  Jesuits  is  situated  in  the 

market,  and  now  makes  very  excellent  barracks 

J»t  ike  soldiers.    As  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  as 

,ipffiU.as  indigent  parts  of  the  world,  were  onoe 

a.very  powerful  body  of  men,  and  possessed  moce 

,)pfl||en(^  for  a  time  over  the  people  among  whom 

..th^y  lived  than  even  the  sovereigns  themselves, 

..it,  o^fiy  b^  amusing,  and  perhaps  instructive^  to 

t^^spr^bf  them  as  they  existed  in  that  country 

.^i^fif^t  9ixiy  years  ago,  at  which  period  their  power, 

though  on  the  decline,  was  yet  coo^derable.     At 

tbis.day  not  an  individual  of  that  society  is  alive 

ixjL  Canacb,  the  British  Government  having  wisely 

{KPbibited  the  religious  male  ordqrs^  the  priests 

.^^fM>  f^ooM  augmenting  their  numbers.  ,  The 
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Government  ftttthfully  alk>^^  the  ortk^s  to  enjo)r 
the  whole  of  their  revenue^,  as  long  as  there  ^<- 
isted  a  single  individual  of  the  body;  but  on  hib 
death  the  property  reverted  to  the  crown. 

The  building  in  which  the  Jesuits  te^fd^  is 
well  laid  out ;  and  when  occupied  by  thtoi,  aud 
in  good  order  and  repair,  must  have  been  tile 
handsomest  building  in  Canada.  It  consists  Of 
stone,  and  is  three  stories  high,  above  virhich  are 
garrets  with  a  slopidg  roof  covered  with  slite^ 
even  sft  this  day  in  a  good  state  of  preservatton  ; 
a  circumstance  which  I  am  surprised  has  not  fch 
duced  the  inhabitants  to  cover  their  houses  itith 
slate,  as  they  could  import  it  from  tScottand 
cheaper  than  tin.  The  college  is  built  in-  a  square 
ibrm,  add  includes  a  large  court-yard  wkhitt. 
In  every  story  there  is  a  long  walk,  on  both  sides 
of  which  the  brethren  had  their  private  cells  or 
rooms,  exclusive  of  the  public  halls,  refectcfry, 
library,  apcrthecary*s  shop,  and  other  apartments 
ibr  general  use.  A  large  orchard  and  kitbhea 
garden  tvere  situated  on  the  south  side  of^tfie 
building.  A  part  of  the  trees  in  the  fiirmef' Were 
the  remains  of  the  forest  vi^hich  covered  the  Moun* 
tain  when  the  French  began  to  build  th*  thy, 
and  are  in  existence  at  the  present  day. 

The  interior  oeconomy  of  the  college  was  w«ell 
regulated.  Hie  Jesuits  used  to  dine  in  a  gredt 
hall^  around  tvhich  wefe  placed  long,  tables  with 
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#eats  b^een  theon  and  the  wal^  bift  not  on  thi^ 
oppcNiiite  tflde.  On  one  side  the  refectory  was  i^ 
pulpit,  in  which^  during  nieaU,  one  of  the  fiithj^ri 
i|8e4  to  read  soBie  religious  book ;  hMt  when 
ppifitojra  diiv^  with  tbem^  this  pract^ipe  w^3  cpit* 
ted;  tbe  time  being  generally  employed  in  cqiit 
^ersatipm*  Their  dinners  were  alwaya  good.;  aivl 
wbmi  eomFi^ny  ^as  present^  their  diab^  were  af 
Qup»^oi38  as  at  a  great  feast.  They  npver  per- 
i^kted  a  woms^i  tp  reside  among  them.  AH  were 
£fttt)ipc9  0r  iH^hers,  the  latter  of  whom  wee^  young 
loen  broq^t  up  to  be  Jesuits ;  they  uMd  to  pre* 
ptMr?  ^¥^ry  thing  for  dinner  in  the  hall^  an4 
bri^  it  on  table;  the  common  servwts  not  being 
adixiitt€4« 

There  were  thre^  kinds  of  clergy  in  Canada; 
Ib^  Jesuits,  the  priests,  and  the  recollects.  The 
first  !yere  considered  so  much  superior  to  the  rest^ 
tbat  the  Canadians  had  the  following  proverb  to 
d»pw  bow  much  th^  one  surpassed  the  othjsr^ 
f^Pour  faire  un  Qecollet,  il  faut  une.  hachette, 
pour  up  Prptre  un  ciseau,  mais  pour  un  Jesuite, 
illMt  un  pinceau.**  *^To  make  a  recollect  you 
imit  have  an  axe,  for  a  priest  a  cbiseli  but  for  a 
J^uit  you  must  have  a  pencil/' 

The  Jesuits  were  generally  very  learned  and 
atudious,  and  very  agreeabjLe  company.  Im  their 
ffboje  deportment  there  Wjas  something  so  pleas- 
iDg  and  irreaistibl.e^  that  it  i^  not  surprising  th^y 


(febi^tii^ftted  the  tnittdft  of  the  people.    'la  >mixedl 
cbmpany  they  never  spoke  of  religfouff  tootMn, 
and  if  the  subject  by  chance  wm  introdiKed^  tbejr 
generally  avoided  disputes.'   They  had  the  cfcaM 
racter  of  being  always  ready  io  render  assistadee^ 
often  even  before  it  was  required  of  tbeni  raai|BA 
their  conversation  was  so  entertaining  and  ieanaed^ 
that  a  person  seldom  could  be  tired  of  their  tern- 
puny.     They  never  cared  to  become  preachers  to 
a  congregation  in  town  or  country,  but  alwajrs 
left  those  places  and  the  emoluments  arising  hovA 
fliem  to  the  priests.    All  their  business  m  Chrtiada 
was  to  convert  the  Indians,  and  with  that  view 
their  missionaries  were  scattered  over  every  |Mf|fc 
of  the  country.    These  missionaries  were  so  aeaU 
ous  in  their  cause,  that  in  winter  they  accom- 
panied the  Indians  in  their  great  h«inting  ptnrtJbeSy 
.when  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  suffer 4lt» 
imefginable  Jnconveniences:  walking  in  the  sofMr- 
all  day,  and  at  night  lying  in  the  open  air,  regard*^ 
less  of  good  or  bad  weather,  and  whai  waa  ofteo- 
worse,   lying  in  the  Indian  wigwams,  huddled 
together  with  the  savages,  who  were  freqaently* 
swarming  with  fteas  and  other  vermin.    Thvw^ 
hardships,  sometimes  aggravated  by  hungery  did- 
th^  Jesuits  unflergo  for  the  sake  of  convertii^  the 
Indiaiis ;  but  as  much  perhaps  for  political  ai  H^ 
ligio^sireaadns.     Yet  what  an  indefatigable  body 
of  men  must  they  have  been!  for  though  they 


sealing"  their  own  aggt-andiseeient,  tits  wott 
a^totfiiiitfoBr'the  politioai  views  of  their  own  conn* 
tty^  one' would  thank  that  the  life  of  hardships 
wdneb'they*  led^  would  have  cooled  their  zeali 
andine  4oiibt  but  it  would,  had  they  bten  nwy 
Mfaer  people  than  Jesuifts.  This  body  of  men 
liNisibAifiVe  been  of  great  service  to  their  country) 
for  "Aey^ were  cff^n  able  to  persuade  the  Indiaott 
to  bveak  their  treaties  with  the  English,  and 
Hiokewarieipon  them,  to  bring  their  lursto^h^ 
French,  and  not  permit  the  English  to  cocMf 
auKMBgA  tliem.  Sometimes  the  Indians^  m^heUr 
m  *liqaor,  would  kill  the  Jesuits,  calliiig  thesu 
spies,  or.  ex(»i8e  themselves  by  saying  that  tlm 
brasidy  bad  killed  them. 

iTbe^  Jesuits  never  attended  at  funeiralsy  nor 
visked.  the  sick,  nor  heard  confessions ; .  those  of^ 
Abes*  they  left  for  the  priests.  I'hey  wese  reck«^ 
omad^u  most  eunnlng  set  of  people,  who  generally 
succeeded  in  their  undertakings,  and  surpassed 
s^lbthtra^  in  aouteness  and  understanding;  they 
Wet6^  therefore  not  without  jealous  enemies  la 
Canada*  It  was  their  custom  never  to  i^9ceive 
anyriQknoogst  them,  but  persona  of  very  promis- 
itogparts'?  so  that  no  blockheads  ever  crept  into 
their  soeiefy.  An  anecdote  to  this  e&ct  is  re*^ 
laitd  o£  Christopher  Clavius,  a  German  Jeai^« 
distinguished   for  his  mathematical   knowkdge, 
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tod  Qnploy«d  by  Gregory  XII L  m  t}^  reforiaa* 
tian  of  the  calendar.  He  died  at  RooKie  in  l6lS^ 
ftt  the  age  of  seventy^five.  Thi)»  learned  charao* 
ter,  whM.  a  fa|oy^  waa  entered  in  a  ((oUege  of  i^ 
wmks;  and,  after  hairing  b^n  tried  9t  several 
parts  of  learning,  wajs  vpon  the  point  of  '\mng 
diamiflsed  as  a  hopeless  block|iead>  ^ntil  cm  of 
the  fathers  took  it  in  his  head  to  m^ke  an  esaajr 
nf  his  parts  in  geoaietry,  which  it  se^oK  hit  hia 
genius  so  luckily,  that  he  afteryrards  hewme  om 
of  tbe  greatest  mathematiciaEis  of  the  age.  Ifria 
dommoaly  thought  that  the  sagacity  of  the  fath^ 
to  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young  studoot,  hm 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  disttnction  whkjb 
their  order  has  obtained  in  the  world.  v 

On  the  other  hand»  the  priests  recctiyed  the 
best  kind  of  people  thc^  could  meet,  and  the  ra- 
collects  were  yet  less  careful.  They  nef er  endea*- 
voured  to  get  cunning  fellows  among  theai,  bat 
took  all  that  offered ;  and  so  far  from  tormenting 
their  brains  with  much  learning,  they,  on  puttiiig 
on  the  monastic  habit,  often  forgot  what  little 
they  knew.  As  they  had  made  vows  of  poverty, 
they  subsisted  by  begging,  and  the  youi^  monks 
or  brothers  used  to  carry  a  bag  from  house  to 
house  to  receive  alms.  Suoh  an  order  of  men  in 
a  new  country,  like  Canada,  was  mo$t  destrue* 
tive  to  society,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  tbe  oo^- 
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lony.  They  were  the  loeiiats  of  the  land,  and  the 
benefit  of  their  extermination  must  be  sensibly 
ifeH. 

The  rerenue  of  the  Jesuit  society  was  very 
cmsiderable,  being  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
(munds  per  annum,  at  the  time  it  reverted  to  the 
erown.  It  had  been  for  several  years  enjoyed 
solely  by  an  oW  father,  who  had  survived  all  the 
rest.  This  Jesuit,  whose  name  was  Jean  Joseph 
Casot,  Was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  born  in 
if  is.  In  his  youth  he  was  no  more  than  porter 
fo  the  college';  but  having  considerable  merit, 
he  Was  promoted,  and  in  the  course  of  time  r^ 
cetved  into  the  order.  He  had  the  character  df 
possessing  an  amiable  and  generous  disposition, 
tind  employed'  his  large  income  in  charitable 
purposes.  He  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  For  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments,  and 
becaime  inaccessible  to  all  but  his  attendants. 
The  crown,  on  his  demise,  came  into  possession 
ef  the  property,  for  the  management  of  which 
commissioners  have  been  appointed.  The  lands 
which  belonged  to  that  body,  as  well  indeed  as 
to  the  religious  orders  in  general,  are  by  far  the 
best  in  the  country,  and  produce  the  greatest 
revenues. 

The  French  seminary  or  college  at  Quebec  is 
situated  close  to  the  French  cathedral,  between 


the  market-place  and  the  ra^iparts.  The  build^g 
is  spaciou9y  and  substaDtially  built,  though,  iikft 
most  of  the;  public  edifices  in  Quebec,  it  has  aa& 
fered  much  from  fire.  It  was  burned  dawn  in 
1703,  and  again  in  1705,  when  just  rebuilt.  A^ 
the  back  of  the  seminary,  there  is  a  very  extensiyje 
garden,  well  laid  out,  and  possessing  every  reqiii; 
site  that  can  contribute  to  the  recreation  of  die 
students.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  tbf 
river,  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  the  opposite 
shares.  The  seminary  was  originally  instituted 
to  bring  up  students  for  the  priesthood.  .  Hq 
funds  were  allowed  for  the  education  of  youth 
in  general ;  but  since  the  conquest  it  has  ad* 
mitted  scholars  without  limitation  of  number,  iof 
an  acknowledgement  of  five  shillings  per  luinuw 
for  out-pensioners,  and  twelve  pounds  ten  shiK- 
lings  for  boarders.  The  boys  educated  there  at 
present  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  the  children  of 
the  French  inhabitants.  Those  intended  for  tt^ 
church  remain  there  till  their  education  is  conn^ 
pleted,  or  till  a  parish  can  be  given  them.         , 

The  nunneries  have  not  been  restricted  by  Gq^ 
vernment,  consequently  they  are  in  general  we\l 
fiHed.  The  Hotel  Dieu  is  a  large  building,  sitiu|* 
ated,  with  its  gardens,  near  Palace  Gate.  It  w^ 
founded  in  l638  by  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
who  sent  from  the  Hospital  at  Dieppe  three  nuivs, 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  this  charital^le 
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iifistHutioti.     It  consists  of  an  hoispital  for  the 

sleky  who  {ire  received  here^  and  attended  by  the 

nohs,  without  any  expense  to  the  patients.     The 

invalids  of  both  sexes  are  comfortably  lodged  in 

Wards;  and  every  attention  paid  to  them  by  the 

risters,  of  whom  there  are  about  twenty-seven, 

with  a  superior.     Females  are  received  as  novices 

fbr  two  years,  during  which  time  they  wear  the 

white  veil ;  and  if  they  then  are  determined  to 

enter  the  order,  they  take  the  black  veil,  which 

fceals  their  initiation,  and  incloses  them  in  the 

convent  for  Jife.     It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that 

a  female  goes  into  the  religious  houses  of  this 

country  until  she  despairs  of  ever  getting  a  bus- 

band.     Some  few  young  and  handsome  girts  have 

at  dtfiferent  times   saclriiiced  themselves,  either 

from  resentment  or  despair,  at  the  caprice  of  a 

parent,  or  the  faithless  conduct  of  a  lover. 

1  heard  of  a  singular  anecdote  concerning  li 
young  lady,  who  had  a  narrow  escape  fit>m  p6r« 
JMttial  imprisonment  in  one  of  the  convents  at 
Quebec.      It  seems  that  the  mother,  Madamb 

B 1  d*A y,  had  made  a  most, absurd  and 

ridiculous  vow,  previous  to  the  birth  of  this  child, 
that  if  she  died  in  child-birth,  and  the  infant  was 
"a  female,  it  should  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Christ;  This  event  did  happen,  and  the  child 
was' accordingly  brought  up  in  the  strictest  man- 
p^  at  the  convent    The  father  too  appeared 
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fMy  determined,  that  when  of  tg^  hi»  4au|/bter 
•hould  take  the  veil^  agreeable  to  tke  djriog  i^ 
quest  of  her  mother.  When  the  yoiiiig  hdj^ 
however,  grew  up  to  years  of  maturity,  abe 
•eemed  more  inclined  to  fulfil  the  divine  con^ 
mand  of  the  Almighty,  to  ^^  increase  md  muttir 
ply,*"  than  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  in  a  oonveAk 
tier  heart  was  soon  captivated  by  tlie  tender  assif 
duities  of  a  gallant  youth,  and  vows  of  love^ 
instead  of  religion,  bound  her  to  him*  Hietr 
«ft(^oQ  was  mutual,  and  as  long  as  she  reflected 
upon  that,  she  dreaded  not  the  in&tuated  vow  ef 
her  mother. 

It  -happened  that  her  lover  was  obliged  to  g^ 
abroad  for  some  time.  Imperious  circumstancea 
•delayed  his  return,  and  the  time  approached 
^ben  she  was  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar.  It 
was  now  two  years  since^he  had  left  .her,  and  Jor 
a  long  time  she  had  heard  no  tidings  of  l|jmi» 
Hope,  fear,  and  despair,  altemateljl  tpok^pe% 
session  of  her  mind.  She  could  not  beliftMbl^ 
t^  was  faithless,  yet  knew  not  hoiirttoaqoonQt 
'for  his  absence  and  neglect;  at  a  peri^jtOObwh^ 
he  must  be  acquainted  with  her  ttaibrfenpl^  Kie* 
stination.  The  father  persisted  iuvhis^dti^rj^^b^ 
tioato  make  her  renounce  the  i^^rld^  wd  the 
day  arrived  when  this  distressing  s4ene  wm  Ifi 
take  place.  Her  story  wasweli  kn(mn  in  (^^^^ 
bae,  and  crowds  were^  the  convent  a(  411  ^^1/ 
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iiotir  to  witness  the  sight.  Lik^  a  iamb  led  to 
be  •Rcrificed,  she  approached  the  altar.  The 
biriiop  ooannenced  the  ceremony,  which  gene* 
Mlly  lasts  a  considerable  time.  At  length  he' 
Mine  to  that  part  where  she  is  asked  whether 
she  will  accept  the  veil,  that  is  to  wed  her  to 
CShrist  ?  At  this  moment  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  pttle  and  death.like  countenance.  Her  eyes 
were  drowned  in  tears^  and  her  frame  was  nearly 
linking  under  such  a  weight  of  woe,  when,  look- 
ing round  the  crowd,  she  suddenly  started,  and 
immediately  turning  to  the  bishop,  declared, 
with  much  firmness,  that  she  would  be  wedded 
to  no  one  on  earth  but  that  young  man,  pointing 
to  her  lover.  In  an  instant  all  eyes  were  turned 
Upon  the  fortunate  youth,  who  had  providentially 
arrived  that  day  at  Quebec,  and^  on  hearing  the 
nekmeholy  tale,  immediately  hurried  to  the  con- 
Tent  ;  and,  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  unfortunate 
tefiiatrf^he.  It  was  a  joyfiil  scene,  and  the 
bishop,  without  hesitation,  married  the  young 
tSMple  on  the  spot. 

The  convent  of  Ursnlines  was  instituted  in 
I^^df  ^  ^  ^i^  young  widow  in  France,  Ma<* 
dftttie  de  la  Pehrie,  for  the  educatimi  of  female 
childiien.  it  belongs  to  a  superior  and  thirty-six 
nnna;  wbo  instruct  the  girls  in  reading,  enibroi- 
dery,  and  fine  work ;  no  men  are  allowed  to  visit 
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this  or  any  of  die  convents^  without  permissioa 
from  the  bishop.  The  sisters  of  St.  Ursule  are 
more  strict  aod  recTose  than  those  of  the  other 
convents*  They  have  a  large  garden  adjoining 
their  hoose,  which  supplies  them  with  a  variety 
of  fnrit,  herbs,  and  vegetables,  a  portion  of  which 
they  sell  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  their  institution 
is  not  very  rich.  They  also  employ  themselves 
with  embroidery,  pickling  and  preserving  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  disposed  of  for 
the  benefit  of  the  society.  This  convent,  Hke 
the  rest  of  the  public  buildings  in  Canada,  has 
suffered '  two  or  three  times  by  fire.  It  is  now' 
Mbstantially  built  of  stone,  and  the  roof  covered 
with  tin. 

The  general  hospital,  which  is  situated  some 
distance  out  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  St.  Charles,  surrounded  by  meadow-landi, 
is  the  third  convent  belonging  to  Quebec.  It 
was  founded  about  the  year  1693,  by  M.  de  St. 
Vallier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  support  and  relief  to  the  infirm,  the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  wounded  poor,  of  both  sexes, 
and  in  this  charitable  and  praise-worthy  service 
it  continues  to  this  day.  A  superior  and  thirty- 
seven  sisters  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  institution,  in 
a  manner  that  does  them  the  highest  honour,  and 
entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the 
public.     Their  religious  duties  are   perforated 


wUhopt  K^laxiiie  those  <rf  huonoity,  awd^tlwjr 
l^if  tiyje  QB9ii^t8  are  spent  »tiiefVil  >and  ciniaman* 
tai^jrof  ks^  j;he  profits  of . which  assist  the  i^vtBUOf 
of  the  hospital* 

^^I  <^not  quit  th^s  corsory  notice  of. the  leinal« 
jip)||[i|M|s  institutions  at  Quebec^  without  payin§ 
t[i^  a  tribute  of  applause  to  which  they  ara 
^yrstly  ei\titled.  Few^  it  is  true,  go  into  those  holy 
ff^eptacles^  but  such  as  are  tired  of  the  worM* 
They  are  either  satiated  with  its  pleasuresi^  of 
dia^pQsted  with  its  caures.  But  the  pbJMis  for 
whjich  they  leave  the  worlds  ar^  not  to  Uve  in 
^sy  idleness^  or  careless  indifference.  Two  jo«t 
f  f  three  institutions  bestow  their,  time^  att^otioUf 
and  property,  upon  the  sick  and  aged  poor.  Th^ 
^het  devotes  the  services  of  its  sisters  tp  the 
education  and  instruction  of  young  females.  Sucb 
ar|e  tbe^  charitable  offices  performed  by  the  C^ 
ipadian  pupi,  whose  religious  duties  are  equally 
^ritfjripps. 

.  The  existence,  therefore,  of  these  reliffious 
orciers  I .  conceive  to  be  highly  advantageovs  iff 
tne  people  of  Canada,  and  serviceable  to  the  Goi* 
vernment.  In  a  catholic  country  governed  an4 
regulated  by  the  liberal  constitution  of  England^ 
those  institutions  are  rendered  of  public  utility* 
The  suppression  of  the  male  orders  was  wise  and 
politic^  becau^,  however  useful  the  Jesuits  m^bt 
have  been  to  their  Qwn  Government,  it  is  hardly 
VOL.  I.  r 
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po9$>b1e  that  they  could  have  ever  been  recon«^ 
cUed  to  act  in  favour  of  one  whose  religious 
tenets  clashed  with  their  own.  As  to  the  b^;ging 
friars,  no  nation  could  be  benefited  by  them. 
The  priests  or  catholic  clergy,  at  present  so  nu- 
merousy  and  who  have  received  the  support  and 
protection  of  the  English  Government,  are  en- 
titled to  particular  notice.  From  the  great  in- 
fluence which  they  possess  over  the  minds  of  the 
Canadians,  their  importance  cannot  be  questioned. 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  I  shall  offer  some  obser«- 
yation^  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

UpperTown  ofQuebec-^NewBuildings-^Butchers^ 
Market — Show  of  Meat  the  Day  after  Good 
Friday-^Feasting  after  Lent — Price  of  Provi- 
sions— Frozen  Provisio7is  kept  for  ^ve  Months-^ 
Extravagant  Price  of  European  Goods — Tommy 
Cods — Fish — fFild  Pigeons — ji  Market  Scene 
— Poor  Midrooney — The  Habitant  outwitted-^ 
Stinking  Cheese  an  Epicurean  Delicacy-^ Butter 
from  Green  Island — Frozen  Milk — Maple  Sugar 
''^Origin  of  eating  sweet  Things  with.  Meat — 
Price  of  Articles  at  Market — Canadian  Cur* 
rency. 

The  Upper  Town  is  certainly  the  most  agree- 
able part  bf  Quebec  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
In  the  former  season,  the  heat  is  not  so  intense 
as  in  many  parts  of  the  Lower  Town,  nor  in 
winter  is  it  so  dreary  and  dull.  The  cold  is, 
however,  severer  by  several  degrees.  Even  be- 
tween Cape  Diamond  and  the* Upper  Town,  there 
is  frequently  a  difference  in  the  weather  of  nearly 
lO  degrees.  The  thermometer  in  February  I807 
was  20  degrees  below  O  in  St.  Louis-street,  and 
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on  the  Cape  30  below  0 ;  the  latter  being  ete« 
vated  upwards  of  70  feet  above  the  former* 

The  streets  in  the  Upper  Town  are  not  remark- 
able for  width ;  but  many  of  them  are  tolerabljr 
paved,  yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  rematna 
without  that  beneficial  improvement  A  fortified 
(own^  confined  itke  Quebec  to  the  summit  and 
batise  of  a  steep  roek,  is  not  very  well  adajMed 
dlh^r  for  convenient  streets  or  elegant  buildingai^ 
they  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  localitica 
#f  its  situation.  But  much  more  might  certaisljr 
hav^  been  effected  for  general  comfort  and  cMi^r 
¥ie«iftence^  had  this  place  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
any  other  than  a  Roman  Catholic  people/  whteft 
aumeroiis  religious  institutions  have  oocii{ied 
searty  one-half  the  town.  Their  large  boiidiiigi^ 
and  extensive  gardens^  were  not  of  so  muchiOmr 
Sequence  in  tlie  early  settlement  of  Quebec;  1»^ 
when  population  increased,  those  who  woubt 
otherwise  hav«  lived  within  the  walk,  went  oUt^ 
ged  for  want  of  room  to  reside  without;  and  haw 
formed  what  are  called  the  »b«ri)s  of  Sl  Johi^ 
St.  Rocque,  &c.  I    V, 

Since  the  conquest^  improvemeiits  havQ  gomt 
on  bat  vknvly^  owing  to  the  fluctuating  staM^of 
ooBimeroe ;  fn>m  wfaidi  source  alone  the  mmit 
can  be  promM.  Of  late  years,  however,  aeveidl 
aiteratsoiis  iiave  taken  place  in  consequeooetctf  tjbt 
extinetidtt  of  tbe  *iate  religioaB  opdcrs^  wboar 
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ltome»  uvd  -  knds  have  devolved  to  the  crowns 
and  made  room  for  the  erection  of  new  ediAce'i. 
Soii»e|mblic  building  have  been  erected^  but  ex- 
<il^  the  English  ohurch^  with  very  little  U^s 
and  even  that  is  not  yet  oompiete,  for  it  requires 
to  be  inelosed  with  an  iron  rfiiling,  instead  <^ 
the  otd  rotten  wall  which  at  present  degrades  tb« 
building.  Several  streets  have  been  paved^  and 
private  houses  built  upon  more  improved  prio* 
ciples  than  those  which  before  occupied  their 
sibet.  There  is  yet  room  enough,  in  differeot 
parts  of  the  town,  for  many  more  houses,  whieb 
will  tio  doubt  be  erected  as  conunerce  and  p^fm* 
htiofn  increase*  ,i 

I  In  speaking  of  the  new  buildings,  I  tmm^ 
tfoid  observing,  that  of  all  those  which  have  dicr 
graoed  the  pablic  taste,  the  circular  bilildiog 
iMcted  in  the  Upper  Town  market-pla^ee  hfti 
dtagnced  it  the  most.  This  edifice,  to  whidb  J 
hk«e  kefere  alluded,  is  a  kind  of  amphitbeatise  of 
IMde^  aarmounted  by  an  immenae  dome  or  cu^k 
<rf^'wboden  frame-work,  covered  on  the  outside 
with  planks.  On  the  top  is  a  sort  of  laoterct, 
ar'Eircular  chamber,  with  planked  roof*  The 
todM  of  thi«  lantern  are  glazed  for  the  admit- 
tasee  of  light  mto  the  interior,  but  they  have 
vety  little  efiect  in  such  an  extensive  building. 
The  ^mne-work  inside  the  dome  is  ingenious 
^enough,  and  does  more  credit  to  the  artist  who 
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erected  than  to  those  who  designed  sucb  a  crude 
mass  as  the  whole  building  presents. 

The  heaviness  and  disproportion  of  its  yarts 
maf  be  easily  conceived,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  diameter  of  its  base,  and  its  perpendicaJar 
height,  are  exactly  the  same,  being  just  poehufi* 
dred  feet  each. 

At  first  sight  a  stranger  fancies  that  he  behi^Itis  , 
the  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec,  where  skilful  horsemanship  or  splend^ 
apei^cles  enliven  the  long  evenings  of  a  Caio^- 
dian  winter;  but  how  great  is  his  surprise  when, 
OQ  a  closer  inspection,  he  discovers  that  this  vxist 
edifice  is  neither  more^  nor  less  than  the  butobeya* 
shamble,  a  mere  receptacle  for  beef,  mutton,  and 
porkl  Not,  indeed,  that  the  ekgance  of  the 
building  itself  would  lead  him  to  think  that  it 
was  UQW^orthy  of  such  a  fate :  on  the  contrftry,  be 
would  decide  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  butchers 
are  not  much  honoured  by  the  structure,  however 
they  may  be  by  the  sum  of  money  that  has  been 
expended  for  them. 

Before  this  edifice  was  erected,  the  butchers 
occupied  small  wooden  stalls.  These  were  very 
incoaveniepnt,  very  irregularly  built,  and  much 
exposed  to  the  weather.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  meat  stalls  sliould  be  secured  against  the 
he^t  in  summ^i  and, the  cold  in  winter.  The  p§w 
building  has  provided  for  the  first  of  these  reqf|in 
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vites,  bttt  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  felt  at  pre- 
sent in  its  greatest  Tigour. 

•  The 'Other  parts  of  the  market-^place  are  occu- 
^pied  fttHU  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  twdve, 

hy  the  Habitans  1( country  people),   who  bring 

the  productions  of  their  farms  to  market  in  carts 

during  the  summer,  and  in  sleighs  in  the  winter* 

They  generally  bring  their  wives  and  daughters 

•with  them,  who  often  remain  exposed  all  the 

'lDb/&rn\ng  to  the  piercing  cold  of  winter,  or  the 

burning  sun  of  summer,  disposing  of  their  prori- 

irions,  while  their  husbands  or  fiithers  are  gettifi^ 

'druok  in  the  spirit-shops  and  taverns.    The  calts 

i^^Hh  hay  and  wood  are  stationed  by  themselves^ 

li*ar  the  barracks.      The  rest  with  meat,  frwit, 

'Vegetables,  &c.,   occupy  the  other  parts  of  the 

"mhn^ket^place.   Here  the  groups  of  country  people 

'•who  present  themselves  to  view  with  their  httle 

'  rtbek  of  provisions,  their  singular  mode  of  "drefts, 

'  their  language  and  behaviour,  form  a  novel  aild 

^'MrioHs  sight  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the 

country. 
*■    The  markets  are  supplied  with  beef,  -  dHltton, 
\patky  and  veal,  by  the  Habitans,  as  well  as  the 
*'bWchers^;  though  the  latter  genemHy  feed  their 
'^Wn  cattle,  and  kill  them  for  sale  as  reqilirt^. 

*  Their  meat  is  frequently  better  than  tha*  of  the 
'  Muntry  people.     The  fattest  pork  that  can  be 

pinecured  is  bought  by  the  lower  order  dl^the  Cti- 
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nadians^  wbo  searo^  eAt  any  other  meat.  Tht 
Habitans,  in  particular,  Hire  for  months  upoa 
pork  ;  a  small  piece  of  which,  boiled  down  with 
some  peas  or  beans  ioto  a  soup,  constitutes  their 
chief  dish.  The  veal  sold  by  the  Habitans  is  in 
general  very  young,  as  red  as  beef,  and  does  not 
eat  well. 

During  Lent  the  French  people  live  upon  fish 
and  vegetables,  which  they  contrive  to  dress  in 
the  most  palatable  meaner.  The  day  after  Good 
Friday  the  butchers  make  a  show  of  their  meat^ 
somewhat  similar  to  our  butchers  before  Christ** 
.  mas.  The  former  decorate  their  meat  with  flowers 
and  ribbands  in  order  to  tempt  their  customers, 
though  one  v^ould  think  that  but  little  induce-^ 
ment  was  necessary  to  invite  them  to  eat  after  so 
long  a  (aat  The  Catholics  at  the  dose  of  Lent 
have  a  regi^le,  and  the  butchers  do  not  n^lect  to 
take  advantage  of  that  propitious  moment.  The 
^est  quarters  and  joints  are  ticketed  with  the 
names  of  those  happy  people,  who  are  alert  enough 
to  rise  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  get  to  market  before  their  neighbours* 

The  dpga  in  little  carts,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Weld  and  former  writers,  are  now  not 
much  in  use,  except  by  boys;  every  thing  is 
brought  to  market  in  carts,  or  sleighs,  drawn  by 
horses.  The  markets  of  Quebec  are  well  supplied 
with  every  thing  the  country  afibrds.  In  summer 
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tbecfollowiiig  articles  «re  brought  to  iterket  by  the 
fikbitans^  and  generally  sold  at  the  prices  affixed 
totbeiD. 

Sterling  money. 

"Beef  per  lb*  l^d.  to  4rf. 
Mutton  per  lb.  4d.  to  6d.;  per  ^beep 
8^.  to  lOs. 
Meat.  S  Lamb  per  quarter  3^.  6d.  to  4^.  6d. 
Veal  6d  to  7rf.  per  lb. 
Pork  bd.  to  6d.  per  lb. 
^Sausages 
^Turkeys  per  couple  3^.  6d.  to  5?» 


Poultry 

and 
Game. 


1^.  3d.  'to  2^. 

7rf.  to  lOd. 
as.  6d.to4s.6d. 

lOd.  to  I5d. 
Is,  6d.  to  4^* 
6d.  to  Sd. 


Fowls  do. 

Chickens  do. 
Geese  do« 

Wild  do.  do. 
Partridges  do. 
Pigeons  per  doz. 
Hares    each 

"Eds,  price  according  to  the  sisev 
Trout  do. 

Perch  do. 

Poisson  Dor^e       do, 
Maskinong^  do. 

Shad  eacn  Id.  to  2d. 
Ifish.  {  Sturgeon     "| 
Achigan       | 
Black  bass 


Of  various  prices,  accdnlia^to  the  dze. 
At  some  periods  cod  aoc^  si  * 
as  dear  as  in  London. 


Salmon 

Fresh  Cod 

Salt  Cod 
LCat  Fish 

Y  /-Potatoes  \Sd.  to  20d.  per  bushel, 

t  W   *  1  Cabbages  \d.  to  2cf.  each. 
H^!^-  lOnions  per  hundred  lOd. 
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PHICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 


Vege.  ^ 
tables. 


Fruit  < 


^Lecks  per  bundle  4d. 
Carrots  but  very  little  cheaper  than  ia 

London. 
Turnips  do. 

Peas  do. 

Beans  do. 

Beet  do. 

Celery  do. 

Sallad  do. 

Asparagus  per  bundle 
Cotonnier         do. 
Parsnips 
.Boiled  Corn,  Herbs,  &c. 

'Apples  l&Sf,  per  barrel 

Pears  but  few  at  market 

Strawberries  about  6d.  per  quart 

Currants 

Gooseberries 

Raspberries 

Blueberries 

Blackberries 

Plums 
LMelons 


Sun- 
dries. 


Maple  sugar 
Flour  per  cwt. 
Lard 

Tallow    .     . 
Tobacco     .     , 
Butter 


2d.  to  3d.  per  Ih. 
18^.  to  255. 
6d.  to  9^.  per  lb. 
Sd.  to  \0d.  do. 
.     .     .    Qd.  do. 
gd.  to  I4d.  do. 


Oats  per  mi  not  2^.  6d.  to  3^. 
Hay  per  bundle  6d.  to  'Jd. 
Straw  per  do.     2d.  to  3d. 
Wood  per  cord  12^.  to  15^. 
Stitiking  Cheese,  Soap,  Mogasins^ 
^Fur,  &c. 


FROZEN  PROVISIONS.  7$ 

In  winter  a  portion  only  of  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles are  brought  to  market.     As  soon  as  the 
river  between  Quebec  and  the  Island  of  Orleatis 
is  frozen  over,  a  large  supply  of  provisions  is  re- 
ceived from  that  island.    The  Canadians  at  the 
commencement  of  winter  kill  the  greatest  part 
of  their  stock,   which  they  carry  to  market  in 
a  frozen  state.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  then 
supply  themselves  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
poultry  and  vegetables  till  spring,  and  keep  them 
in  garrets  or  cellars.     As  long  as  they  remain 
frozen,  they  preserve  their  goodness,   but  they 
will  not  keep  long  after  they  have  thawed.    1  have 
eaten  turkeys  in   April   which  have  been  kept 
in  this  manner  all  the  winter,  and  found  them 
remarkably  good.     Before  the  frozen  provisions 
are  dressed,  they  are  always  laid  for  some  hours 
in  cold  water,  which  extracts  the  ice ;  otherwise, 
by  a  sudden  immersion  in  hot  water,  they  would 
be  spoiled. 

The  articles  of  life  are  certainly  very  reasonable 
in  Canada ;  but  the  high  price  of  house  rent  and 
European  goods,  together  with  the  high  wages  of 
servants,  more  than  counterbalances  that  advan- 
tage. A  person  must  pay  at  least  70  or  100  per 
cent,  upon  the  London  price,  for  every  article  of 
wearing  apparel,  furniture,  &c.,  unless  he  attends 
ihe  public  sales,  which  are  pretty  frequent,  and 
where  articles  are  sometimes  sold  very  low;  but 
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there  he  is  often  liable  to  be  deceived^  and  many 
a  keen  ceconomist  has  been  confoundedly  bit    " 

The  Lower  Town  market-place  is  reckoned 
cheaper  than  the  other.  It  is  not  so  large^  biit  h 
generally  well  supplied.  Fish  is  at  certain  seasonal 
abundant,  particularly  salmon  and  shad;  thcf  latter 
is  classed  among  the  herrings,  which  it  somewliat 
resembles  in  flavour,  though  widely  differing  in 
size,  the  shad  being  as  large  as  a  moderate-siMl 
salmon.  They  are  a  great  relief  to  the  pacit 
people  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  as  at  that 
season  they  are  taken  in  shoals  in  the  rivet  6f 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  entrance  to  more  than  tvro 
hundred  miles  above  Quebec:  large  quantities; 
are  sahed  down  for  the  use  of  the  upper  provineec 
Fresh  cod  are  very  rarely  brought  to  market.  A 
merchant  in  the  Upper  Town  usually  gets  a  strfp^ 
ply  once  during  the  summer  season,  which  hki 
keeps  in  an  ice-house,  and  retails  to  the  inhabit' 
tants  at  nearly  the  Loudon  price.  Montreal  ti^ 
ceives  a  supply  from  the  United  States  durfng  thif 
winter  season;  they  are  packed  up  in  ice,  and'^ 
few  of  them  find  their  way  to  Quebec.  ^- 

The  maskinong^  is  a  fish  of  the  pike  spetiM^ 
with  a  long  hooked  snout  projecting  over  tfcfe 
mouth.  ]t  is  caught  in  the  small  river  of  MaskW 
nong^,  about  a  hundred  and:  thirty  miles  ttb6ve 
Quebec.  Trout,  perch,  and  other  small  fish  ai* 
plentiful.    The  sturgeon^  the  basse,  the  achigiiii; 
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and  a  large  species  of  eel,  are  all  fovourite  Q; 
with  the  Canadians  i  but  the  pickerel,  or  pme&m 
4orte,  is  reckoned  the  best  that  comes  to  market. 
JUis.a  small  fish,  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
haddock,  which  I  think  it  much  resembles  ia 
flavoar.-  In  speaking  of  the  fish  I  must  not  omit 
a.curiotts  species^  about  the  size  and  appe^ranc^ 
oC  lar^  smelts,  but  far  inferior  to  them  in 
quality.  They  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
topimy.  cods,  and  are  caught  in  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
djoring  the  winter  season,  in  little  holes  which 
are  made  in  the  ice.  Small  huts  are  erected  oveiip 
thele  holes,  and  in  them  the  Canadians  fish  for 
the  tommy  cods  with  hooks  and  lines.  They 
geoerally  obtain  enough  to  reward  them  for  their 
tjirouble.  Many  sit  up  all  night  at  this  work ;  foif 
ii.is;.f9und  that  the  fish  bite  better  at  that  time 
than  IA  .the  day.  Great  quantities  are  brought  to 
markety  and  are  very  serviceable  during  Lent« 
In,  many  places  up  the  river,  where  they  are  taken 
in  great  abundance,  and  no  sufficient  sale  is  found, 
ijhe  country  peopfe  feed  their  cattle  with  them. 
The  eels  of  this  country  are  all  large,  and  by  no 
lO^ans  inviting  to  a  refined  taste.  They  hjaiW  a 
ationg  rancid  flavour,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of 

Considering  the  vast  quantities  of  fish;  with 
wbidi  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  aboundi 
Lthiok  the  markets  in  Canada  are  very  ill  sup^ 
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r-ii  Though  the  gulf  is  full  of  mackerel,  yefc 
ttonu^vcT  appear  at  Quebec.  Oysters  are  some- 
b^ght  from  Chaleur  Bay,  but  so  seldom, 
and  in  such  small  quantities,  that  an  oyster  feast 
is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  very  rare 
treat.  They  are,  however,  but  of  an  indifferent 
quality ;  and  though  of  large  size  when  taken  out 
of  the  shell,  yet  have  so  little  subtance  in  them, 
that,  when  cut  with  a  knife,  the  water  runs  out, 
and  they  diminish  at  least  a  fourth.  The  shells 
are  large,  and  adhere  to  each  other  in  great  clus- 
ters. The  herrings  of  Canada  are  large,  bat  of 
indifferent  quality.  Sprats  there  are  none ;  a^ast 
none  ever  appear  on  shore. 

In  the  spring  the  markets  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  wild  pigeons,  which  are  sometimes 
sold  much  lower  than  the  price  I  have  mentioned: 
this  happens  in  plentiful  seasons;  but  the  im- 
mense flocks  that  formerly  passed  over  the  coun- 
try are  now  considerably  diminished  ;  or,  as  the 
knd  becomes  cleared,  they  retire  further  back. 

The  beef  of  Canada  is  in  general  poor,  and 
tough  eating.  The  Canadians  have  not  got  into 
a  proper  method  of  fattening  their  cattle,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  lean  and  ill  fed.  The 
butchers  however  contrive  to  furnish  a  better 
sort,  which  they  fatten  on  their  own  farms.  The 
veal  is  killed  too  young  to  please  an  English  taste^ 
and  the  pork  is  overgrown.    Mutton-  and  lamb 
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i|r6  veiy  good ;  and  the  latter^  on  its  firet  cdmi^  * 
fn,  is  sold  at  a  price  which  would  not  disgiMCe 
a  London  market.  The  Habitans  sell  their  meat 
by  the  quarter,  half,  or  whole  carcase ;  which 
accounts  for  the  different  prices  I  have  affixed  to 
^ose  articles.  The  butchers  retail  them  by  the 
pound. 

It  is  curious  in  winter  time  to  see  the  stiff  heart- 
less carcases  of  the  sheep  stuck  upon  their  hind 
^gs  in  different  parts  of  the  market-placet  It 
13  also  highly  amusing  to  behold  the  various 
groups  of  people,  of  all  descriptions,  that  sur 
rou||f|the  Habitans,  looking  over  and  scrambling 
for  meat,  poultry,  and  vegetables.  Here  may 
he  seen  men,  women,  and  children ;  masters,  mis« 
tresses,  and  servant9;  judges  and  members  pf  the 
council;  colonels,  captains,  and  private  soldiers; 
all  promiscuously  huddled  together  round  the  Ha- 
bitant's c^rt,  his  basket,  or  his  sack.  One  with  a 
couple  of  turkeys  in  his  hand;  another  with  a  goose; 
a  third  snatching  it  out  of  her  hand,  exclaiming 
".That's  my  goose,  ma'am  ;"  a  fourth  smelling  at 
a  brace  of  partridges ;  a  fifth  throwing  the  fellow's 
potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  apples,  &c.  into  a  little, 
basti^t  which  she  carries  on  her  arm ;,  a  sixth  mov- 
ing off  with  a  stinking  cheese  m  his  pocket ;  a  se- 
venth putting  a  mutton  carcase  under  his  arm^ 
and  bawling  to  the  Habitant  to  take  his  money' 
for  It.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  crowd  stands  th^ 


'  poor  fellow.  Idling  die  price  of  half  a  dosen  di^ 
ferent  things  in  a  breath,  taking  the  money  of 
some,  and  refusing  it  of  others.  Yet  it  very  sel- 
dom happens  that  he  loses  any  of  bis  articles,  or 
sufl&rs  himself  to  be  cheated. 

An  anecdote  is  however  told  of  a  soldier,  a  few 
years  ago,  who  stole  a  mutton  carcase  from  one  of 
the  Habitans,  and  carried  it  into  the  adjoining 
barracks.  The  countryman  got  information  of  it, 
and  applied  to  the  officer  on  duty  for  leave  to 
search  the  barrack-rooms  for  his  mutton.  The  offi- 
cer accordingly  accompanied  him ;  and  after  going 
through  several  of  the  apartments  they  caRii^tito 
one  where  two  or  three  women  were  crying  and 
groaning  lamentably  over  a  dead  body,  stretched 
out  on  the  bed  and  covered  with  a  sheet.  The 
officer  asked  who  was  dead  ?  ^^  Ah,  plase  your 
honour,  it*s  poor  Mulrooney,  who  died  suddenly 
with  the  gripes  this  morning.*'  The  Habitant, 
however,  began  to  suspect  that  poor  Mulrooney 
might  be  no  other  than  his  mutton,  and  therefore 
requested  to  see  the  corpse.  The  officer  was  upon 
the  point  of  complying  with  his  wishes,  when 
the  women  immediately  set  up  the  Irish  howl, 
shrieking  and  tearing  their  hair  most  piteously, 
and  falling  on  the  body,  declared  that  they  never 
would  suffer  poor  dear  Mulrooney  to  be  taken  for 
the  carcase  of  a  sheep,  and  would  scratch  the 
Frenchman's  eyes  out  for  wishing  to  disturb  the 
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dead.  They  were  just  going  to  put  their  threats 
in  execution,  when  the  countryman,  alarmed  for 
his  safety^  and  frightened  at  their  howl ings,  im- 
niediately  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  out  of  the 
barracks,  though  not  without  strong  suspicions 
that  Mulrooney's  body  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  his  mutton.  The  fact  was  afterwards  disco- 
vered; and,  I  believe,  spme  remuneration  was 
made  the  man  for  the  loss  of  his  sheep. 

Another  trick  was  once  played  upon  a  Habi« 
tant  by  a  soldier,  who  had  dressed  himself  as  an 
officer's  footman.  He  went  to  the  countryman 
and  asked  what  he  had  got  in  his  bag?  The 
man  answered,  "A  pig;"  upon  which  the  soldier, 
said  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  would  suit  his 
master,  but  would  take  the  pig  for  him  to  look 
at,  and  leave  a  dollar  till  he  came  back.  Hq 
accordingly  took  the  pig  into  the  barracks,  and 
returned  to  the  man  about  five  minutes  after^ 
saying  that  he  was  sorry  the  pig  did  not  suit  his 
master,  and  received  his  dollar  back  again.  The 
unsuspecting  countryman  placed  his  bag  again  in. 
the  cart  amongst  his  other  articles :  presently  aa 
old  gentleman,a  member  of  the  house  of  assembly^ 
came  up,  and  began  to  overhaul  the  provisions  in 
the  cart.  **  What  have  you  in  the  bag  there  ?** 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "  A  pig.  Sir." — "  Ah ! 
ah  !  let  me  look  at  it."  The  Habitant  laid  hold 
of  the  bag,  and  the  old  gentleman  opened  the 
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mouth  of  it  to  examine  the  pig^  when  a  large 
torn  cat  instantly  sprung  up  in  his  face  and  made 
off  with  all  speed  for  the  barracks,  leaving  the 
member  of  the  house  of  assembly  and  the  Habi- 
tant in  the  utmost  consternation. 

Among  the  articles  brought  to  market  is  one 
of  a  peculiar  description  called  stinking  cheese, 
which,  from  the  richness  of  its  flavour,  is  worUny 
of  a  place  at  any  of  our  city  feasts.  It  only  re- 
quires to  be  known  in  order  to  be  sought  after  by 
all  the  lovers  of  highly-flavoured  dainties ;  by  all 
who  can  feast  upon  venison  and  wild  fowl  in  a  state 
of  putridity;  for  this  cheese  exactly  resembles 
those  epicurean  delicacies  in  the  odours  which  it 
exhales.  It  is  a  kind  of  new  cheese  made  into 
^mall  flat  cakes ;  but  to  reduce  it  to  a  rich  pala- 
table state,  the  country  people  wrap  it  up  in  wet 
hay  or  straw,  and  place  it  under  a  ckmghai,  wber^ 
after  it  has  lain  a  sufficient  time  to  putrefy,  it  10 
taken  out  and  carried  to  market  for  sale.  I  havA 
frequently,  on  passing  these  cheeses,  been  obliged 
to  hold  my  nose;  yet  gentlemen  reckon  tbem 
a  great  delicacy,  and  put  two  or  three  with  th# 
wet  musty  hay  into  their  pockets ! 

The  best  butter  is  brought  from  Green  Islanf^ 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Qjuebecw 
That  sold  by  the  Canadians  in  the  marki^pj^a 
is  generally  of  a  cheesy  or  sour  flavour  ;  owing  U^ 
the  cream  being  kept  so  long  before  it  is  churned. 
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Milk  is  brought  to  market  in  the  winter  time  in 
large  frozen  cakes. 

Large  quantities  €>f  maple  sugar  are  sold  at  about 
half*  the  price  of  the  West  India  sugar.  The 
manufacturing  of  this  article  takes  ptac^  early  in 
the  spring,  when  the  sap  or  juice  rises  in  the 
maple  trdes.  It  is  very  laborious  work,  as  at 
that  time  the  snow  is  just  melting,  and  the  Ca* 
nadians  suffer  great  hardships  in  procuring  the 
liquor  from  an  immense  number  of  trees  dispersed 
over  many  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  liquor  is 
iKHled  down,  and  often  adulterated  with  flour, 
which  thickens,  and  renders  it  heavy :  after  it  is 
boiled  a  sufficient  time,  it  is  poured  into  tureens, 
and,  when  cold,  forms  a  thick  hard  cake  of  the 
shape  of  the  vessel.  These  cakes  are  of  a  dai*k 
brown  colour,  for  the  Canadians  do  not,  trouble 
themselves  about  refining  it.  The  people  in 
Upper  Canada  make  it  very  white ;  and  it  may 
be  easily  clarified  equal  to  the  finest  loaf  sugar 
made  in  England. 

It  is  very  hard,  and  requires  to  be  scraped 
#ith  a  knife  when  used  for  tea,  otherwise  the 
lumps  would  be  a  considerable  time  dissolving. 
lts>*#av<Mir  strongly  resembles  the  candied  bore- ? 
hound  sold  by  the  druggies  in  England,  and  the 
Canadians  say  that  it  possesses  medicinal  qualities, 
for  which  they  eat  it  in  large  lumps.  It  ver^ 
possibly  acts  as  a  corrective  to  the  vast  quantity 
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of  fat  pork  which  they  consume,  as  it  possesses  a 
greater  degree  of  acidity  than  the  West. India 
sugar.    Before  salt  was  in  use,  sugar  was  eaten 
with  meat  in  order  to  correct  its  putrescency. 
Hence,  probably,  the  custom  of  eating  sweet 
apple  sauce  with  pork  and  goose;   and  currant 
jelly  with  hare  and  venison. 
^.   Hay  is  sold  at  market  in  bundles  of  17lbs* 
weight  each,  at  SO^ .  the  hundred  bundles.    Straw 
is  sold  in  the  same  manner,   at  about  half  the 
price.     Wood  is  brought  to  market  in  carts  or 
sleighs ;  three  loads  make  one  cord,  which  sells  fdr 
from  1 2s.  to  16^.     Most  people  at  Quebec,  how- 
ever, lay  in  their  wood  from  the  water  side,  near 
the  Lower  Town  market-place.     It  is  brought 
down  the  river  in  summer,  in  cribs  of  six  cords 
each.     A  cord  of  wood  is  six  feet  long,  four  feet 
3)^,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  is  sold  at  the  mtter 
side  for  from  8^.  to  9^.    The  expense  of  carting, 
piling,  and  sawing  the  wood  is  about   4s,^M. 
more.    Coals  are  generally  brought  by  the  vessek 
as  ballast,  and  sell  from  20^.  to  30^.  per  chaldron 
at  Quebec;  they  are  a  cheaper  fuel  than. wood, 
but  the  latter  is  better  adapted  for  the  'stoves 
which  are  used  in  Canada.     The  French  people 
sell  their  commodities  by  the  minot,  a  measure 
which  is  one  twelfth  more  than  the  Winchester 
bushel.    They  also  measure  land  by  the  arpent, 
which  is  four-fifths  of  a  statute  acre. 
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Money  in  Canada  is  reckoned  at  the  following 
weight  and  currency,  agreeably  to  an  act  passed 
by  the  provincial  parliament  in  April  1808: — 

DwU,  Grt.  £.      s.      <L 

British  Guinea  ....     5     6  Troy  134 
Joannes  of  Portugal    .     .18     O  .  .  .  4     O     O 

Moidoreofdo 6  18  ...   1   10     O 

American  Eagle      .     .     .11     6  ...  2  10    X} 

When  weighed  in  bulk,  the  rate  is  currency,  41,  gs.  per  oz.  Troy. 

Milled  Doubloon,  or  four  1   ,  *,     ^  o   t  .•     ^ 

¥j-^  1  >170...314o 

Pistole  piece     .     .     .  j      ' 

French  Louis  d'or,  coined  1      ^      .  too 

before  1793.     .    .     .j    ^    ^  '  '  '^     ^     ^ 

French   Pistole,    coined  \     a     a  018S 

before  the  same  period  J  '  *  * 

When  weighed  in  bulk,  the  rate  is  currency,  41/ 75.  8^.  per 

oz.  Troy^  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  all  the  higher  and 

hwer  deftoQTOations  of  the  said  gold  coins. 

*i^Pbp  ^very  grain  which  the  British,  Portugal, 
ttAd' Anierifsan  coins  weigh  more  than  the  stand* 
^aAPd^  there  m  to  be  allowed  and  added  2|(2.  cur- 
'*«ticy;^ai^d' for  every  grain  less  2^d.  is  to  be  deduct- 
edi?  AnxI'for  every  grain  which  the  Spanitb  and 
IFtenoh  ^Id  coins  weigh  more  or  less  than  the 
*  :«taAdani;  there  is  to  be  an  allowance  of  i^d.  cur« 

•»'  Jft  every  payment  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty 

'fddtidis^^here  one  of  the  parties  requires  it,  gold 

'i»4o>be'ttreighed  in  bulk>  and  pass  at  the  abdve 

rates ;  and  a  cteducttoa  of  half  a  grain  Troy  i»  to. 
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be  made  on  every  pijBce  of  coin  so  weighed,  as  a 
compensation  to  the  receiver  for  the  loss  he  may 
sustain  in  paying  away  the  same  by  the  single 
piece. 

The  silver  coins  are  as  follow : 

Canadian  caneaCf. 
A.      9.      d. 

Spanish  Piastre  or  Dollar     •••.050 

English  Crown 0     5     6 

French  Crown,  of  6  livres  toumois  .056 
French  do.  of  4  livres  10  sols  tournois  0  4  2 
English  Shilling  .,•.,,.  O  1  1 
French  piece  of  24  sols  tournois  ..Oil 

L'Escalin,  or  Pistoreen 0     10 

French  piece  of  36  sols  toumois     ..018 

The  copper  coin  in  circulation  is  English.  The 
halfpence  are  called  sols  by  the  French,  and  copr 
pers  by  the  British.  To  bring  sterling  money 
into  Canadian  currency,  one-ninth  must  be  added; 
and  to  bring  currency  into  sterling  one-tQnth 
must  be  deducted. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Curimts  Jargon  in  the  Market-place — Bon  Tabac 
— jin  Anecdote  of  an  Irishman  and  a  Habitant 
'^Moccasins — Swamp  Boots — Strawberries-^ 
Raspberries — Fruit  brought  to  Market"^ Vege- 
tables— Potatoes  formerly  looked  upon  as  poi» 
sonous  by  the  French — Rows  of  Cabbages  and 
Onions — Bread — Price  regulated  by  the  Magis^ 
irates — Large  Exportation  of  fVheat^^Colonel 
Caldwell — Breweries  established  at  Quebec-^ 
Hop  Plantation  at  Sillery — Settlement  of  the 
Algonquins — Emily  Montague-^-^fPines  drunk  in  i 
Canada-^Rum — Sugars — Quantity  of  Tea  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States-^Tobacco^-^Salt 
'^Trades  and  Professions. 

'  A  CURIOUS  sort  of  jargon  is  carried  on  in  the 
market-place,  between  the  French  who  do  not 
understand  English,  and  the  English  who  do  not 
understand  French.  Each  endeavours  to  meet 
the  other  halfway,  in  his  own  tongue;  by  which 
means  they  contrive  to  comprehend  one  another, 
by  broken  phrases,  for  the  common  French  mar- 
*keting  terms  are  soon  picked  up.  This  inter- 
course between  the  French  and  English  has  occa- 
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sioned  the  former  to  ingraft  many  anglicissis  ia 
their  language,  which  to  a  stranger  arriving  from 
£ngland,  *  and  speaking  only  boarding-school 
French,  is  at  first  rather  puzzling.  The  Cana- 
dians have  had  the  character  of  speaking  the 
purest  French ;  but  I  question  whether  they  de^ 
3erve  it  at  the  present  day. 

A  laughable  anecdote  is  related  of  an  Irishmaa 
and  one  of  the  Habitans,  occasioned  rather  by  a 
play  upon  words,  than  from  any  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  parties. 

An  Irish  soldier  one  day  bought  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  Canadian  tobacco,  and  wishing  to  dispose 
of  a  part  of  it,  he  divided  it  into  smaller  roUs^ 
similar  to  those  which  are  sold  in  the  markeL 
lie  then  posted  himself  in  a  crowded  place  and 
c^ered  his  tobacco  for  sale.  A  Hdbitaat  came 
up,  and  taking  one  of  the  rolls  in  his  hand, 
asked  if  it  was  *^  ban  tabac^-^-^^^  Oh,  by  Jasos,^' 
says  Pat,  ^^  you  will  find  it  bone  enough***  Upon 
which  the  Frenchman  and  the  Irishman  struck 
a  bargain  for  it ;  and  the  tobacco  was  sold  at  a 
very  good  profit.  The  next  day,  however,  the 
Habitant  happening  to  espy  Pat  in  the  market- 
place, immediately  accused  him  of  cheating,  and 
complained  to  an  officer  who  was  passiog  at  the 
time  of  the  Irishman's  roguery,  and  produced  the 
bargain  which  he  had  purchased.  The  Irishman^ 
on  being  interrogated  respecting  his  conduct,  de- 


dared  that  it  was  a.  fair  and  honest  sale.  ^^  Flase 
your  honour^  I  would  not  chate  a  Christian  for 
all  the  world :  he  asked  tne  if  it  was  ^  bone  tabac^ 
and  sure  enough^  your  honour,  it  was ;  for  I  had 
wrapped  round  it  a  large  marrow  bone^  The 
JPrenchman,  when  he  came  to  understand  the 
joke^  which  was  explained  to  him  by  theofficer^ 
enjoyed  it  so  highly,  that  he  agreed  to  compro- 
n^ise  the  matter  at  the  tavern.  Pat  joyfully  ao> 
ceded  to  the  proposal,  and  swore  it  was  9  pitj 
that  such  a  jewel  of  a  fellow  was  not  born  in  sw^ 
little  Irebnd, 

Besides  articles  of  provisions,  a  quantity  of  iiiri^ 
diins,  moccasins,  and  baskets  of  birch  bark,  are 
brought  to  market  by  the  Indians,  from  the  neagh^ 
bourtogi  village  of  Lorette,  whose  chief  subsisteoi^ 
resfes  more  upon  these  commodities  thanr  upoa 
th64iulture  of  the  ground.  Straw  hats,,moooasijQ|i^ 
and  biskets,  aie  also  offered  for  sale  by  the  Caaa^ 
diansi  The  moccasins  are  in  general  use  amoi^ 
tte  country  people  as  shoes.  They  are  of  ladian 
origin^  and  well  adapied  fpr  dry  weather,  or  jmiieit 
the  snow  is  hard  on  the  ground ;  but^  tliey  are  not 
calculated  to  resist  the  wet^  being;  made  of  id 
^Mvigy  sort  of  leather,  slightly  tanned,  and  witl)*- 
Qiit  the  thic^  soies  which  shoes  possess*  Tjttck 
^jOoUen  aocks  are  worn  ii^ide,  and  partly  remedy 
their  defects.'  BooU  of  the  same  leather^  tiyitb 
moccaun  feet^  are  much  worn  by  the  Hfibitans, 
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and  are  also  worn  over  others^  as  swamp  boots, 
by  those  who  are  fond  of  shooting. 

The  fruit  of  Canada  is  not  remarkable  either 
for  goodness  or  cheapness,  except  strawberries 
and  raspberries,  which  are  brought  to  market  in 
great  abundance  during  the  season.  They  are 
gathered  on  the  plains  at  the  back  of  (Quebec, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  where  they  grow 
upon  the  ground,  or  among  the  shrubs,  in  wild 
luxuriance.  The  poor  Canadians  send  their  chil- 
dren to  gather  them,  and  afterwards  sell  them  to 
ttie  inhabitants  at  a  moderate  pric^.  It  is  an 
agreeable  sight  to  view  the  fields  covered  with 
strawberries,  in  blossom  or  ripe;  and  few  persons 
keep  them  in  gardens.  The  raspberry  bu^es  are 
intermingled  with  the  underwood  of  the  forests, 
and  afford  an  agreeable  treat  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  rambling  in  the  woods.  That  pleasure  is 
however  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  mu#- 
quitoes  and  sand  flies,  which  never  fail,  for  three 
or  four  months  in  the  summer,  to  annoy  those  who 
Tenture  to  penetrate  their  abode. 

Apples  and  pears  are  procured  from  Monbreal^ 
where  they  grow  in  more  abundance  and  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada. They  are  sold  for  much  the  same  price  as 
in  England.  The  apple  which  is  most  prized  is 
what  they  call  the  *^  pomme  gris^^  a  small  light 
brown  apple,  somewhat  resembling  the  russetin 


1ft  appearance.  Many  persons  say  that  it  is  su- 
perior to  any  English  apple,  but  I  never  could 
agree  with  them  in  that  particular.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  not  equal  to  many  of  our  apples,  and  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  nonpareil,  an  apple  which 
is  unknown  in  Canada/  Several  species  of  wild 
ftpples  and  pears  are  found  in  the  woods,  but  they 
are  of  inferior  quality  to  those  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  and  orchards. 

The  grapes  brought  to  market  are  mostly  of 
the  wild  species,  which  are  gathered  in  the  woods, 
or  from  vines  that  have  been  planted  near  the 
houses.  Little  care  has  been  taken  to  improve  the 
latter,  so  that  very  trifling  alteration  is  discernible. 
They  are  scarcely  larger  than  currants,  but  when 
ripe  have  a  pleasant  flavour,  though  rather  sharp 
and  pungent.  There  are  a  few  European  vines 
cultivated  in  the  gardens,  but  the  grapes  are  sel-* 
dom  to  be  purchased. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  imported  from  En- 
gland, and  are  always  extremely  scarce ;  for  the 
damage  which  they  sustain  on  the  voyage  rendem 
them  a  very  npprofitable  article  for  sale.  They 
frequently  sell  (particularly  oranges)  at  one  or  two 
shillings  each.  The  lemons,  whieh  generally  keep 
better,  are  sometimes  as- low  as  sixpence;  but  they 
are  often  not  to  be  purchased  at  any  price. 

Gooseberries,  blackberries,  and'  blueberries,  are 
in  great  abundance^  ind  grow  wild  in  the  woods. 
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Those  cultivated  in  gardens  are  much  superior. 
Currants  came  originally  from  Europe^  and  are 
to  be  found  only  in  gardens;  there  is,  of  course, 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  them  at  market.  Plutns 
are  plentiful  in  the  market;  they  are  of  the  wild 
jspecies,  though  often  introduced  into  gafdens. 
They  are  generally  of  two  sorts,  the  white  anA 
blacky  and  resemble  the  most  common  of  our 
plums. 

Walnuts  and  filberts  are  by  no  means  comtifon 
in  Canada,  and  are  procured  principally  by  inw 
portation  from  England.  Hickory  and  hazel  nuti 
are  met  with  in  the  forests.  The  English  walnut* 
trees  do  not  thrive  well  in  Canada ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  by  naturalists,  that  the  Europeail 
trees  were  always  more  forward  in  their  leav^ 
and  flowers  than  the  native  trees  of  America}  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  very  often  bligbt- 
cd  by  the  cold  nights,  which  are  frequent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring;  while  the  Americail 
trees,  which  did  not  leaf  or  flower  so  soon,  werfe 
generally  preserved.  Many  days  of  an  American 
spring  are  often  hotter  than  English  summers'; 
consequently,  our  trees  feeling  a  certain  di^ree  of 
wairmtb  so  early,  and  which  in  their  own  country 
britigd  them  to  maturity,  are  not  prepared  for  the 
ftudden  changes  to  which  the  American  climate  is 
liable.  The  English  walnut-tree  seems  partkri- 
^arly  subject  to  the  variableness  and  severity  of 


that  .climate.  Even  in  the  more  southern  paits 
of  North  America,  it  has  been  repeatedly  killerl 
by  the  frost.  There  is  a  species  of  black  walnut- 
tree,  a  native  of  the  country,  the  fruit  of  which 
iSfpalled,  by  the  inhabitants,  butter-nuts;  they  are, 
however,  very  inferior  to  the  English  walnut. 
The  inhabitants  pickle  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  do  the  latter,  but  they  do  not  possess  their 
flavour. 

Cherries  are  seldom  seen  in  the  markets ;  they 
are  the  production  only  of  gentlemen's  gardens* 
Two  sorts  of  wild  cherries  are  plentifully  scat^ 
tered  over  the  country.  They  are,  piDbably, 
mere  varieties,  though  they  differ  materially  ia 
flavour.  They  are  called  choke  cherries  by  tb^ 
inhabitants,  and  seldom  applied  to  any  other  pur* 
pose  than  the  making  of  liqueur.  I'he  berries 
with  their  stones  are  bruised,  and  put  into  faott4e9 
of  rum,  brandy,  or  gin,  with  sugar,  and  in  the 
Goui^e  of  a  fortnight  they  make  a  very  ogreeable 
liqueur,  resembling  noyau. 

lyielons  of  various  kinds  are  cultivated  in  great 
plenty  in  Canada.  The  water  and  musk  melon 
are  mo#t  general.  They  do  not  thrive  so  well 
about  Quebec,  as  at  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal. 
They  are  sown  frequently  on  hot-beds,  but  oftener 
in  the  open  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  summer 
Heat  is  sufficient  to  ripen  them  without  the  aid 
of  glases.    A  species  of  yellow  fly  is  often  v«r/ 
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destructive  to  the  early  plantSi  and  sometimes 
totally  destroys  them*  The  Indians  areas  partiU 
to  melons  as  the  French  Canadians.  It  is  how* 
ever  a  subject  of  disputation^  whether  that  fruit 
is  a  i^ative  of  the  country,  or  was  introduced  by 
Europeans.  Gourds,  pumpions,  and  cucumbers^ 
are  equally  esteemed  by  the  Habitens.  The  lat- 
ter particularly  are  great  favourites  with  them, 
and  with  a  little  salt  and  a  piece  of  bread  the 
cucumber  often  constitutes  the  dinner  of  the 
poorer  class. 

Vegetables  of  every  description  thrive  well  in 
Canada,  and  are  in  tolerable  abundance  at  the 
markets.  I'hose  most  in  request  by  the  French 
Canadians  are  onions,  leaks,  peas,  beansy  cab* 
bages,  and  potatoes.  T'he  latter  vegetable  is  now 
cultivated  in  large  quantities  all-over  Canada, 
but  was  scarcely  known  in  the  country  before 
the  conquest.  The  English  settlers  could  oot 
remain  long  without  their  favourite  root,  and 
soon  commenced  planting  it.  The  French,  who 
before  that  time  declared  they  could  find  no 
relish  in  that  vegetable,  no  sooner  found  that'ft 
good  market  was  to  be  obtained  for  it,  than  they 
immediately  followed  their  example,  and  by  d4<* 
grees  came  to  relish  what  they  had  before  looked 
upem  as  poisonous. 

The  Habitans  are  as  poor  gardeners  as  they 
are    farmers.      Those  vegetables  which  require 
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some  care  and  management  are  seldom  brought 
to  market  in  any  perfection ;  and  are  conse- 
quently far  inferior  to  ours,  notwithstanding  the 
60)1  and  climate  of  Canada  are  as  well  adapted  to 
them  as  that  of  England.  The  Canadians  lay 
in  a  stock  of  vegetables  and  herbs,  just  before 
the  winter  sets  in^  which  lasts  their  family  till 
the  following  spring.  Potatoes,  carrots,  turnips, 
parsuips,  and  beets,  are  preserved  in  the  cellars, 
in  sand.  Cabbages,  onions,  &c.,  are  hung  up  in 
the  garrets  of  the  gentry,  and  in  the  kitchens  and 
sitting-rooms  of  the  lower  orders.  A  common. 
Habitant's  house,  at  that  season  of  the  ye^r,  ex* 
hibits  regular  rows  of  onions,  leeks^  cabbages, 
and  paper  bags  of  dried  herbs^  all  which  regale 
the  nose/  as  well  as  the  eye,  and  render  a  night's 
Ipdgiag  in  one  of  their  apartments  by  no  means 
eaviable. 

Bread  is  not  cheap  in  Canada,  and  generally, 
^f  very  indiflferent  quality,  though  several  Scotch 
b^^rs  have  emigrated  to  that  comitry.  They 
complain  of  the  want  of  yeast  at  certain  seasjons ; 
bat  I  believe  their  bad  bread  is  oftener  occa- 
sioned by  the  indifferent  flour-  which  they  pur- 
cbase  of  the  Habitans  in  the  market-place  at  a 
low  price,  and  which  they  mix  with  the  better 
sort  of  flour  supplied  from  the  mills  of  Colooel 
Caldwell,  Me3srs.  Coltman,  and  others*  Con- 
siderable  quantities   of    flour    also  come    from 
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Upper  Canada,  but  they  are  generally  for  expor* 
tation. 

The  price  of  bread  is  r^ulated  every  month 
by  the  magistrates,  who  affix  it  according  to  the 
price  of  flour  the  preceding  month.  The  white 
loaf  of  4  lbs.  and  the  brown  loaf  of  6  Ibsr  are  sold 
at  one  price,  which,  upon  an  average,  during" 
the  time  I  remained  in  Canada,  was  about  ten* 
pence  sterling,  nearly  equal  to  the  English  quar- 
tern loaf  at  eleven-pence,  a  price  which  cannot 
be  called  reasonable  in  a  country  that  producer 
such  an  abundance  of  wheat  for  exportation; 
thbugh  that  is  most  likely  the  cause  of  its  high 
price. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  great  quantitter 
of  wheat  have  been  raised  in  Canada,  and  eoc^ 
ported  to  Great  Britain.  The  temporary  scansit^ 
experienced  in  England,  at  certain  periods,  in* 
creased  the  demand  for  that  article,  and  enoou^ 
raged  the  Canadians  to  cultivate  with  more  sptrifr 
than,  till  then,  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  The 
demand  did  not  always  answer  their  expeetaktons, 
and  has  been  feu*  some  years  in  a  decreasing  state. 
In  1796  only  3,106  bushels  were  ^cportad,  m 
1802  the  exports  of  wheat  had  incfealed^to 
1,010,033  bushels,  and  inlSOS  it  bad  Mkn  'to? 
186,708  bushels.  The  average  pice  of  wbeel- 
Sfeptember  1808  was  seven  shillings  and  m 
sterling  per  bushel. 
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Cc^ml  Caldwell  has  fear  or  five  large  mills, 
in  the  district  of  Quebec,  for  grinding  wheat. 
They  are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  province,  and 
aie  superintended  by  his  son,  who  possesses 
eoBsiderable  mechanical  abilities,  a  great  portion 
of  the  machinery  having  been  improved  under 
his  direction.  They  employ  European  and  Ca- 
nadian workmen,  and  several  Americans  ftom 
tbe  States,  whom  they  engage  for  a  certain  term. 
The  Colonel  is  possessed  of  large  property,  con- 
mtiBg  chiefly  of  seignories  and  townships.  It 
is  wid  that'  he  obtained  the  greatest  part  of  hria 
boided  property,  by  purchasing,  at  a  very  cheiip 
rate,  the  lots  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  soldieiii 
belMjgfmg  to  several  regiments  that  were  dis- 
banded in  Canada.  It  was  certainly  a  very  poor 
mthnftoration  for  long  services,  for  the  Caniadtan 
govemaoent  to  grant  lots  of  land  to  the  soldiers, 
upon  whnih  fees  of  four  or  iive  pounds  each 
were'to*bepaid  to  the  government  defks.  Thte 
mtfk  could  not  raise  the  money,  and  wttt  oblrgM 
tfi  disfpdse  of  their  lots,  consisting  of  two  h\]ftdred 
atres  eaafa,  for  not  more  than  thirty*  or  forty 
dbittfaigs.  the  bt..  Colonel  Caldwell  is  receiver- 
gtn4vftl»of  Lower  Canada,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
fwriitiiiidred  pounds  per  annum.  He  was  an 
^A  in  Wolfe's  army  at  the  capture  of  Quebec, 

i4^  fthe  •conoiusion  of  tbe  war  settled  in  tbe 
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country.  He  is  a  very  respectable  old  gentlemaii, 
and  much  esteemed  throughout  the  province. 

Within  these  few  years,  three  or  four  extensive 
breweries  have  been  established  at  Quebec*  The 
first,  I  believe,  was  begun  by  Messrs.  Young  and 
AinsKe,  who  had  also  a  very  large  distillery  at 
Beauport  The  success  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is 
said,  prompted  Messrs.  Lester  and  Morr<^h  to 
Met  up  the  Cape  Diamond  Brewery  ;  which  un* 
fortunate  opposition  ended  in  the  failure  of  botl^. 
Some  smaller  concerns  have  also  risen  into  no- 
tice, and  with  the  two  former,  which  are  now  in 
'the  possession  of  other  proprietors,  supply  Qufi^ 
bee  and  the  rest  of  the  country  with  ale,  pprteiv 
and  table  beer*  Th^t  which  is  called  mild  $)e 
is  in  most  .request,  and  sells  for  sixty  shilling  i^e 
.hogshead.  Table  beer  is  twenty  .shillings.  A 
.few  years  ago  very  little  barley  was  railed  I? 
Canada.  At  present  there  is  more  than  sufl^ff  ji^ 
to  supply  the  breweries  ;  a  circumstance  ^^IfW?!^ 
•hows  that  the  Canadians  are  not  disinc^ii^^^ 
.exert  themselves,  when  th^ir  efforts  are  jilfflXffp 
turn  to  a  good  account.  ,  ..    ,,,, 

Hops  are  supplied  by  a  Mr.  Hul||ett,,,i;Fhpfrf- 
sides  at  Sillery,  about  four  miles  abov^  Qt)f^t|f^ 
He  purchased  the  beach  between  the  .moifi^ja 
and  the  water  side,  as  for  a3  Wojfe's  Covcm  Pfpt 
of  this  he  inclosed,   and  concerted  it^  ijf^#[& 
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^l6CTetif*hopigraund ;  the  remainder  he  rients  out 
to  tftfe  Tliercharits,  for  culling  and  stowing  their 
ITftfi^r'attd  staves.  It  is  on  this  shore,  fix)m  his 
ttbnae  d6wn  to  L*Ance  des  M^res,  that  the  Ame* 
"MIS^*  lay  all  their  rafts  of  timber,  planks,  and 
^^ei^,  t^hich  they  bring  ft-ora  Lake  Champlain 
^<M'n^ttie  river  Chambly.  Here  it  is  culled  and 
ift)l«^x>  the  merchants,  who  contract  with  govern- 
iNedij  bi-  otherwise  dispose  of  it  to  their  agents  in 
filiglahtl.'  Mr.  Hullett  was  fortunate  enough  to 
j^ttrchiase  this  property  for  a  very  trrflirig  sum, 
itid*  fi-om  his  improvements  it  is  now  become 
^Ulip^mely  valuable.  His  hop-plantation  succeeds 
fla^^f)^  utmost  of  his  wishes,  and  is  as  extensive  as 
ttte  gfbbiid  will  permit.  It  is  sheltered  from  the 
Widfe'^Kr.W.  blasts  by  the  lofty  and  extensive 
^oufiliin,  or  high  land,  which  commences  at 
^feBfebi*  and'  continues  along  the  river  to  Cape 
H3li^,*' where  it  subsides  into  a  valley.  This 
^jjlUiVa^  formerly  occupied  by  a  French  religious 
iJijf^Mtbn  for  the  conversion  and  instruction  <rf 
ih^'lAdian^.  It  was  founded  in  1 637,  and  at 
otie  time  was  inhabited  by  twelve  French  families. 
TVW^d  stone  houses,  and  the  remains  of  a  small 
ffiy^Vafe  all  ttwit  exist  of  that  settlement.  This 
i|ftlt*fe*rt^ia^kable  for  the  interest  given  to  it  by 
^tfrk  Brdokfes,  in  her  Emily  Montague*  The 
'iHg<)i^uins  once  had  a  village  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  this,  place ;  and  hieroglyphics  cut  on  trees^ 
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as  well  as  several  of  their  burying- places,  are  yet 
visible  in  different  parts  of  the  woods.  The  hops 
produced  here  are  equal  to  those  of  English  growth, 
and  the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  extremely 
well  adapted  to  their  cultivation.  Exclusive  of 
the  quantity  supplied  by  Mr.  Hullett,  hops  are 
also  imported  into  Canada  from  England,  and 
the  United  States,  and  sell  for  eighteen  pence 
per  pound. 

The  generality  of  the  wine  drunk  in  Canada 
is  of  an  inferior  quality.  A  few  of  the  principal 
people  who  do  not  regard  the  expense,  import  a 
better  sort  for  their  own  consumption ;  but  thii 
best  wines  would  never  answer  the  purposes  ot 
the  merchants.  Madeira  is  the  favourite  wine  of 
the  inhabitants;  but,  unfortunately  for  thera, 
they  seldom  or  never  drink  it  in  peifectioh.  The 
excellent  London  particular,  which  they  priz^'iiS 
highly,  and  which  the  merchants  puff  off  so  mtkdh! 
18  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  Tenet^ifie, 
Sicilian,  or  Lisbon  wines,  with  a  few  gallons  of  ifie# 
Madeira.  This  choice  wine  is  sold  at  siily'dt 
seventy  pounds  per  pipe.  Their  Port,  whicJi^si/Hi 
at  about  seventy  pounds,  is  equally  bad ;  and'if  *dJ 
chance  a  pipe  or  two  of  superior  quality  airiv^*, 
it  becomes  a  mere  drug  in  the  merchant's  stor^ ; 
for  their  taste  is  so  vitiated  by  th^  bad  wine  la 
common  use,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  ajp- 
preciate  the  good  when  it  is  offered  them.*  Their 
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kpirits  are  very  little  better  than  their  wines. 
Brandy  and  hollands  are  not  worth  noticing,  ex- 
cept that  the  former  is  most  execrable  Spanish, 
and  sells  for  ten  shillings  per  gallon.  Their  rum 
is  new  and  of  a  very  indifferent  quality,  yet  it  is 
drunk  the  most  of  any  other  liquor.  Old  rum  is 
unknown.  In  the  year  I807,  380,130  gallons 
were  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colo* 
nies,  and  were  retailed  at  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  gallon.  An  article  has  only  to  be  cheap 
to  recommend  it  for  sale  in  Canada;  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  its  qualities  may  be,  if  it  is 
high  priced ;  as  in  that  case  it  will  never  answer', 
for  a  Canadian  market;  that  is,  it  will  never  bring 
the  merchants  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Refined  and  coarse  sugars  are  reasonable.  Loaf 
9agar  i9  frequently  to  be  bought  at  ninepence, 
and, moist  sugar  at  fourpence  per  lb.  Teas  are 
high,  considering  there  is  no  duty  upon  them, 
l^arly  the  whole  of  the  tea  drunk  in  Canada  is 
g^en,  and  is  retailed  from  five  to  ten  shillings 
per  lb«  The  best  hyson  is  sometimes  twelve  or 
foqrteen.  Souchong  tea,  so  much  used  in  En- 
gland^, is  scarcely  known:  execrable  bohea  sells 
fpjf  j^pa  two  shillings  to  three  and  sixpence.  Teas 
9LT^^  l^roiight  in  large  quantities  from  the  United 
§fi|^e$«  In  I8O7  the  importation  of  that  article 
^$§  "I^^OOOlbs.,  while  the  importation  from  £n- 
f^9J94  ^^  ^^^y  4,500lbs.    This  is  occasioned  by 
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titdr  procuridFg  teas  cheaper  ftrdoi  th«  -^IMtoA 
Sfotes  than  fnom  Engkind^  though  they  «ir^  p^^^^ 
inferior  in  quality.  '^   '         •    «f'w 

Coffee  and  chocolate  are  drank  prinrtpilly  by 
the  French  inhabitants.  The  quantity  ioipdk^^d 
in  I807  was  ig,598lb8.  of  coffee  from' Great  AdU 
tain  and  her  colonies,  and  S^OfOlbs.  chocolate 
from  the  United  Stated,  where  manufactories  of  it 
are  established.  Both  tiiese  articles  are  of  inf<Mb^ 
quality,  and  are  retailed  upon  an  average  at  totii 
shillings  per  lb,  ;  •  •< 

*  Manufactories  of  soap  and  candles  are  esta* 
Bli^hed  at  Quebec,  and  those  articles  are  sold 
liearly  at  the  same  price  as  in  London ;  if  ili^ 
thing,  rather,  higher.  The  country  people  make 
their  own  soap  and  candles.  '  ^ 

English  cheese,  in  consequence  of  the  lbs*  ftW 
quently  sustained  on  the  voyage,  bears  a^M^R 
price ;  and  the  small  quantity  which  arri^H  safe, 
sells  at  two  shillings,  and  two  shiHings  and-^^ 
pence  per  lb.  The  deficiency  is  suppHed  by  A*Afti 
rican  cheese,  some  of  which  is  tolerably  good,  btft 
tile  greatest  part  is  little  better  than  but*  S(flR)lk 
cheese.  It  is  imported  in  consid^ittblip  qUaalki^ 
from  the*  States,  and  is  retailed  at  from  iiirJopi^Hc^ 
to  ninepence  per  lb.  In  I8O7,  37,l881bii*Si'ete 
brought'  into  Canada.  *  * '  " 

Tobacco,  notwithstanding  it  is  cti1tttttt^^%^ 
almost  every  farmer  in  Cariad^i,  yit  is*iiQclfpoH>^ 
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in'  large  quantities  both  from  Eaglsiid  and  the 
^iUtod  Stetes.     In  I807,  the  following  quantity 
was  imported  from  those  countries. 
vH   '  Ffom  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies : 
Litlif 'Tobacco     •     •     .  I6l>d;r8lbs« 
MiimfiKtured  do.     •     .       l3l4dlbs. 

9t.'..-  '• '-       152,723 

t.  1,.  From  the  United  States: 
J^flaf  Tobacco  .  .  .  150,747  lbs. 
|||^P4»(actU.red  do.  .  .  5 1,082 lbs. 
Snuff l6,058lbs. 


hi 


187,887 


|:fjffeRence  in  favour  of  the  United  States     35,1^4 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  United  States  have 
i^  pdvantage  of  Great  Britain  in  the  exportation 
p^yjEiaiiufaictured  tobaccoand  snuff,  to  the  amount 
^i;^5yg^lhsi.9  and  upon  the  whol^  article  of  to- 
h/ifi(c%,U>  ^^  lunonnt  9f  35,l64lbs.  Leaf  tobacco 
f^jfi  fvfvmQdf  to.U.,  ajod  the  manufactured  from 

;}[^|t  ia  procttfed  chiefly  from  Liverpool.  In 
^IH^7a,npWiwds  of  220,000  bushels  were: imported; 
^l^(j^$C^ing  mnter  there  was  a  gveat  acarpitjr 
^)]tjhatfprtic)e;  and  the  last  ship  which  arrived 
with  it  sold  her  cargo  at  7^.  6d^  p^r  bushel.  At 
f^eitirpAjqifijidng  ti^  winder  it  was  as  hig^as  1 2s. 
»»ltM«iM.m  th*:  n^t.  spring  it  fell  to  ^s.  §4^ 


ivlifch  kgmsmHy  tbe  price  at  wbieh  it  is  retailed, 
$bipt.  froBn  livierpool  are  most  cottwooly  bal* 
t^Afd  -with  salt ;  and  duping  the  season  ^  theii? 
arrival  at :  Quebec  some  of  the  merchants  <piHH 
fbase  it  irom  I5d  to  2Qd.  per  bushc^  and  uiMiot 
poVise  it  until  tbe  season  is  over,  wbm  no  mora 
iuppli^  can  be  procured  till  the  following  spriag^ 
;    A  considerable  quantity  is  annually  exported  tQ 
tJ)^  IJnited  States.    The  Vermontese^  on  the  oon* 
f|f^.of  Canada^  depend  wholly  pn  that  eo^otTy 
for  their  supply  of  salt,  as  they-  procure  it  much 
dieaper  than  from  the  sea-port  towns  in  the  New 
England  states.     These  people  salt  large  quanti- 
ties of  beef,  pork,  and  butter;  a  great  part  of  which 
they  export  to^  Canada.     More  than  250,OOOlbs. 
were  received  in  1807  from  the  United  States* 

Trades  and  professions,  though  not  so  nume- 
rous in  Quebec  and  the  other  towns  of  Canada 
as  in  those  of  England,  or  even  the  United  States, 
yet  are  much  more  so  than  is  generally  known ; 
and  there  are  few  articles  requisite  for  use  in  that 
country  but  what  may  be  easily  procured.  Ther« 
are  saddlers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  mill-wrights^ 
potters,  brewers,  distillers,  wheeUwrights,  ca** 
lash  and  cariple-builders,  boat- builders,  ship- 
builders, tanners,  cabinet-makers,  house-painters, 
bakers,  tailors,  tinmen,  hatters,  shoe-makers  and 
sail-makers,  block-  and  mast*makers,  barbers  and 
perfumers,  auctioneers  and  brokers,  spruce-beer 


m^i^dbftfite^  a  hop^platiter,  a  dancing-maiA^,  a  few 
tdMK)l-iBa8ters,  and  two  music-masters ;  besides 
a  quantum  sufficit  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
praotitfoners  in  pharmacy;  one  of  whom,  who 
reiideB  at  ,Qa^>ee,  has  <'  one  oF  the  neatest  and 
l^t  provided  shops  for  the  three  branches  in  the 
province.**  There  is  no  paucity  of  store-keepers 
atid  merchants;  neither  is^  there  any  lack  of 
Mrtiops,  priests  and  curates^  judges,  advocates^ 
Notaries  and  magistrfites,  military  men  and  tavern- 
I^eepers. 
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CHAPTER  Vn.  ^ 

•     •    Old 

CliwuUe  qf  Lower  Canada — Severity  ofihfi  Cqldrrm 

JOryiing  of  the  Snow  in  i/ie  Streets  up  io^tki 

Garret    Windows'-^ Frozen   Channel — P^tssagfk 

.  9ver  ike  broken  Masses  of  Ice — Canoes-'^Nfm^ 

of  the  floating  Ice — Travelling  in   ff^nti^f^r^ 

Warm   Clothing — Frost-bitten   Cheeks —  Chwi 

.    Shy^^Supposed  Alteration  in  the Clitnate-^Jm^^ 

nals  of  the  Weather  in  1745  and  I8O7— Cimiif. 

4'Vin  Exaggeration — Use  of  Stoves — Open  ffke^ 

places-T--Observations  upon  the  Change  i^fCtimaM 

^^^Jjongevity  in  Canada — Breaking  up  ^Ma  J^ 

'^^  Arrival  of  the  first  Vessel — Progress  of  Feg^ 

tation^-Wet  Months — Thunder  and  Ughtmjf^ 

— Severe  Storm  at  Quebec — State  of  the  The^r 

,  mometer — Plagues  of  Canada-r-^iS^orciing^jSttvii 

m^rs^^Agreeable  Autumns.  1   .m\% 

Thb  climate  of  Lower  Canada  is  liable  tp  vi^ 
lent  extremes  of  heat  and  oold;  the  tliertnow^^ 
is  eometioies  up  to  103^  of  Fahrenheit  is  ^umm^iv 
and  in  winter  36  degrees  below  0:  these  extr^mea 
do  not,  however,  last  above  two  or  three  dlQ^  at 
a  time.    The  average  of  sMfimer  beat  hi  m  stm^ 


ral,  from  75  to  80  degrees,  and  the  mean  of  the 
cold  in  winter  about  0. 

Daring  ten  months  which  I  remained  in  Quebec, 
from  November  1806  to  August  I8O7,  I  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  weather.  We  arrived  at 
the  latter  end  of  October,  at  which  time  there 
wa^'a  very  sharp  frost,  but  no  snow  had  feilem 
fiterittg  the  early  part  of  November  the  weather 
iMtt^  at  times  very  mild,  with  frequent  rain  and 
^mv  *  the  latter,  however,  never  settled  till  the 
krst  t^eek  in  that  month,  when  scarce  a  day  passed 
#thout  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  sleet,  or  hail,  winch 
rentlered  this  period  extremely  unpleasant,  and 
^nerally  confined  ^s  to  the  house. 

''When  business  obliged  me  to  go  out,  I  found 
Ae' severity  of  the  weather  was  excessive.  The 
tteet  and  snow  frequently  froze  as  it  beat  in  my 
ftiee,  and  almost  prevented  me  from  walking  along. 
Ikrge  bodies  of  snow  drifted  in  the  streets,  in 
seveml  places  above  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
ff^b^etitly  rendered  the  passage  impassable.  In 
the  narrow  streets  the  snow  reached  up  to  the 
garret  windows  of  the  small  houses ;  but,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  was  kept  in  the  ibid- 
Mk  of  the  street,  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  passage 
between  their  houses  and  the  high  mound  df 
toow. 

This  weather  continued  till  about  the  middle 
of 'December^  when  the  clouds  dinned,  and  the 
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itMBigh  boiirt^ttiiis  6IIQW  storms  were  succeeded  hy 
IL  fitie^  elear^  frosty  air.  Th^  sky  became  serene, 
and  jissiiaied  a  bright  azure  hue,  xvhich,  with 
little  akeratioo,  lasted  till  the  month  of  March. 
t .  The  lust  ship  sailed  from  Quebec  on  the  5tii 
December,  at  which  time  there  was  scarcely  ^Qy 
ictotio  thafc  part  of  the  river ;  but  so  rapidly  did  it 
^QCllttlUllrte,  that  in  less  than  two  days  after  her 
sikparture,  large  masses  were  floating  up  and 
down  with  tlie  tide.  The  vessel  did  not  get  fur* 
dMr  ftbao  Kamouraska,  about  100  miles  below 
'^ebec^  having  been  overtaken  by  a  snow  storm, 
arhich  4lroTe  her  on  sbore^  where  she  was  obliged 
Mremaia  all  the  winter. 

'.'•It  is  very  liazardous  for  vessels  to  stay  so  htp 
10  the  season  before  they  leave  Quebec ;  for  the 
itie  rooPeisea  so  incredibly  fast  in  the  coui^pf  a 
jHgbl^  that  the  navigation  of  the  river,  which  is 
<lear  one  day,  becomes  the  next  morning  ip^ 
pmeticable. 

1  The  rii^er,  fi?om  Montreal  downwards,  geneially 
lifiezes  across  as  fa»  as  the  rapids  of  Ricblieii, 
which  are. situated  about  45  miles  above  QttfJ;]|^ 
From  Richlieu  to  Quebec,  the  river  is  s^ldpm 
iNun)detdy  frozen  over.  The  ioe  continq^  j^U 
^e  !wi»ter  to  float  up  and  down  with  tk^  tidf^ 
inctieasing  or  diminishing  with  the  sevej?itiy,.or 
mikkiMS  of  the  weather*  ,.  ).,. 

•'..  Tb^Islaod  of  Orleans,  whioh  dUf^d$s.tI)e,r)i?)9r 


fhtd  twiychimnefo,  contribnteff  grea^to^kVemts 
ctimbhttioti  of  tbe  ice  in  the  neighbmirhoodftof 
^Q^bee.  On  the  north  ^ide  of  tbiit  isdaml  the 
ch^hMl  is  ranch  narrower,  and  the  tide  kes^raij^ 
thkn  on  the  south  side.  The  vast  masses  ^  ice 
#bicb  are  therefore  collected  tog^her  i&  >tlik 
basin  that  is  formed  by  the  end  of  therristundi^ 
the  shores  of  Beauport,  Point  Levi,  and  Quebec^ 
gi^nerally  block  up  the  north  channel  abdiK  tlte 
first  week  in  January,  and  open  a  communicatnh 
between' the  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  ^eMl 
This  bridge  of  ice  is  always  anxiously  look^il^ 
fey  both  parties ;  the  one  to  sell,  and  the  'otil^ 
to  buy,  the  large  stock  of  provisions  wbicb'  tbb 
lilanders  prepare  for  market  at  the  comm^itce^ 
Went  of  winter.  ■•    ;;  • 

*:  -The  people  of  Orleans,  besides  the  advantage 
^f  k  m<4Te  fruitful  soil,  are  reckoned  bettefr  fioiEiierB 
rtttn^heir  neighbours;  their  provisions  lire  tfaei^ 
fore  more  prized  than  those  of  the  other  Httbi^nMr* 
'''*Anto*her  part  of  the  river  between  Queb^^and 
ihle  opposite  shore  of  Point  Levi  is  8<Anetii)»i, 
ihfliigb' vtefy  rarely,  frozen  over.  This  is  ecca- 
^iblied  more  by  accident  than  the  severity  of  ttie 
'ifealher,  and  happened  only  for  a  few  bdtir&'ciiB 
aky;  during  my  residence  in  Canada.  T^  CSbi- 
Viadians  call  this  the  pent  or  bridge,  as  itaiSMb 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  shore  the  smt»e  don^ 
Viehi^^  as  the  iidlandefs  enjoy,  of  carrying  ft eir 
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ptovisiotTstothe  Quebec  market  in  sleigfrs  acHM 
t^e  ice.  As  this  so  seldom  occurs^  they  canni>t^^ 
of  course,  often  enjoy  that  convenietice ;  but  Ic 
dttly  serves  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  ejcertioiii^y 
and  it  ts  wonderful  to  see  with  what  dexterity 
they  bring  over  their  provisions  in  canoes  acroslrf 
the  large  bodies  of  floating  ice. 

Eight  or  ten  men,  accompanied  frequently  hf 
two  or  three  women,  with  a  canoe  laden  wttB 
meat  and  vegetables,  seize  a  favourable  moment 
when  the  tid^  is  slack,  and  paddle  from  the  shore 
to  the  neiirest  mass  of  ice;  there  they  disembafir^ 
haul  the  canoe  across,  and  launch  it  in  the  larg^ 
space  of  water  adjoining.  When  all  are  em- 
barked^  they  paddle  to  the  next  floating  body  of 
fee,  and  disembarking  again,  drag  their  Canoe  to 
flie  oppdtite  iide,  where  they  once  more  reimtxttk^' 
and  pursue  the  same  course,  perhaps,  over  a  do2eri* 
other  pieces  of  ice,  and  intermediate  spaces  6t 
water,  until  tktey  arrive  at  Quebec,  where  tbey^ 
dlispose  of  their  provisions,  and  return  at  the  ti^iH 
slack  tide  in  the  same  manner.  *^ 

The  canoes  are  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  'i¥ 
large  elm  trees.  The  larger  sort  are  made  of  twtf 
trees,  properly  shaped  and  hollowed,  and  seduWdf 
tbgiether  in  the  centre.  The  seam  is  caulked  antf 
pitched,  and  the  bottom  and  sides  stfeogtbeQedf 
with  thwarts.  They  are  capable  of  carrying  up^ 
wards  of  a  dozen  people^  besidei^  litrge  ^t^kli'^dl 
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ll^vUicms.  The  Preach  Canii^isuM  ^ex^  Vi^ 
i^e.of  aqy  other  than  these  wooden  (^oesu  ^  T,t^ 
)p{^JQns  yse  canoes  of  bark  taken  frofn  tb^l^t^li^ 
tyj^^.  They  are  extremely  light,  and  yftf^\\^i^]p 
tp.be  upsety  and  perforated^  by  persons  unac? 
^Iiailited  with  the  management  of  them.     , 

The  ice  floating  up  and  down  opposite  Queb^ 
lfiak/3s  a  hollow  crashing  noise  in  its  prc^ress^ 
coUremeiy  well  suited  to,  and  in  unispa^v^itb,  tb^ 
glopmy  splendour  of  the  scene.  This  qontinues 
till  the  latter  end  of  April,  when  the  ice  disi^j^ 
pfsfxs  9s  suddenly  as  it  came.  After  the  ice  from 
Lake  StP^ter  has^pas^ed^  it  is  gone  in  the  cour;»A 
of  a  night:  not  a  vestige  remains.  >/..,, 

,  \^ben  the  snow  qeaies  to  fall,  about  the  jfi^ 
wpek  in  December,  it  then  hardens  into  ^;8oli<Jl 
b^^  and  horses,  sleighs,  and  carioles,  pa9&  oyer 
ij^  ^\fh  great  facility.  But  as  the  sn.oiy,  onljg 
^ver^  thinly  the  elevated  parts  of  the^,grgiU,ifk4 
ovj^f'.vfhich  it  drives,  and  settles  in  hollows;jm4 
ij^livi^ties  tQ  a  great  depth;  as  well  as  driftim^. 
into  heaps  at  every  little  obstacle  in  its  way.i; 
thej^^f  at  the  commencement  of  winter  Iwel 
i^ii  tl^ir  fences  on, the  rc&d  side  with  tlje  grpuncl^ 
^<|f^t  the  stapdard  posts,  into  which  th^  r^ils  are 
^jln  p{:ft. in  the  springy  The  snow  has  thu^.a 
^i5©f  >pwag€ ,  be^^ween,  and  lies  even  uppn  th^ 
gropqd.,  .  If  Jt;  ,5vas  not  fpr  this ,  precautiqn,  the 
)[^eu^.^j>ji^i}jf  yj^^lerably  bad,  and  perhaps  imt 
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iptmlofe.  Tbtt  Md&  and  n«d»wrapo4akf«itbillM 
s&DWy  fireswt  a  dreaiy  and  ^neant:  ite^fi^fodht 
eye.  The  fences  and  rail  potts  aye  ibfwiitdiiifuleM 
neath^  wlitch  obliges  the  iohabitaots  to  slMldu|> 
small  branches  of  fir  and  pine  in  the  sdoiry  *i9 
order  to  mark  out  the  road,  as  one  iail  of^'siMyvrrMi 
the  night  would  obliterate  the  track  of  the  eori^leai 
and  people  might  lose  their  way.  These  iitier* 
greens  at  equal  distances  have  a  pleasant  eflSsct^Mit 
atfbrd  some  relief  to  the  white  and.  monotoniM 
am>earafice  of  the  snowy  plains.  * 

The  cold  at  certain  periods  is  excesstvie,  aod 
would  be  often  dangerous  if  the  people  ware  ntt 
so  well  guarded  against  its  effects  by  ^mtm  dmbii 
ittg.  When  travelling,  they  wrap  thelnaelve^  ty 
m  bufialo  robes,  exclusive  of  the  gncat  coM/ 
liir  cap%  mittens,  and  Shetland  hose,  wbteh 
they  wear  whenever  they  go  out  of  doori.  fte 
warmest  clothing,  indeed,  is  absolutely  neowoiiyy 
as  they  are  exposed  to  the  inelemei^oy  of  Mft 
weather  in  open  carioles  or  sleigfas,  and  the  Atim^i 
tion  of  the  driver^  who  sits  or  stands  up  hi«frdnt| 
is  by  no  nieans  enviable*  On  some  of  the  cokftnt 
days,  when  walkings  I  have  found  my  EA^M 
surtout  auflScient^ ;  but,  when  sitting  in  an!  opM 
cariole^  exposed  to  the  keen  and  pieffcing  wiihf^ 
!the  severity  of  which  was  ineresoed  by  the  ^^r 
\  city  of  the  horse  and  vehicle,  a  thick  grettt^MAl 
with  a  lining;^  of  shamois  leadicr  waa  #0t  wfi^ 


tiiiitltoriawp  waimth  iwitkin  im^' witioiitr4ie  «tt| 
of'«  hrgefadfalo  lobe.  These  rotat/  as  thm^ 
mnmBeAhfiheCmwiiBm^wre  merety  tfi^  hidm 
cf  bnflbloei,  wbicii  are  dreeted,  tmd  imed  wttb 
fKen  fatiie;  tfaejr  ane  very  thick,  and  with  the 
hair^Mi  them  efieetuitUy  prevent  the  cold  air  from 
peiifttfatiisg* 

The  greatest  degree  of  cold  expeiienced  during 
tiie  vrinter  1  remained  at  Quebec,  wa»  on  the  15th.  ^"^ 
Fefaraary,  when  the  thermometer  fell  dO  degreea 
below  O.  The  preceding  month  it  had  been  $Q^ 
ireval  tmies  ae  low  usn5  and^lS,  and  at  one  tkne 
ftg  di^rees  befew  O.  The  greatest  degree  of  cold 
whidh  I  hwe  beard  of  in  Canada  wae  36  below  0» 
Qii4be  coldest  days  I  have  walked  thtotigh  tbe^ 
tMim^  »mI  with  the  wind  at  my  back  suffered 
my>  little  inoonvenience ;  but  when  I  turned 
about,  I  found,  as  the  keen  air  blew  on  my^  Ace; 
tin^  my  cheeks  became  numbed  and  insensible, 
aod  would  most  likely  have  been  frost-bitten^ 
bad*  I  not  rubbed  them  briskly  with  mfy  band^, 
aod  realoned  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is 
ttofe  Iracomfltoii  on  those  severe  days  for  people  to 
I  fehfeir  cheeks,  nose,  or  ears,  frost-bitten ;  and 
befcHpe  tfoy  are  aware  of  it.  It  is  then  dan^ 
I  Jo  approach  the  fire  hastily.  The  frost- 
:  fnrta  must  be  rubbed  with  snow  until  the 
blMdjesnqilates^  otherwise  mortiftcation  would  In 
albffoWiiyCjf:  eiisi»« 

VOL.  I.  I 


1 14  ALTERATION  OF  CLIMATE*  i  . 

Tbe  winter  from  Christmas  to  Ladf-Aiy,  fs 
almost  always  remarkable  for  a  Bne^  clear^  azur^ 
•ky  seldom  obscured  by  fogs  or  clouds ;  and  the 
dry  frosty  weather  is  rarely  interrupted  by  falls 
of  snow,  sleet,  or  rain.  These  advantages  rend^ 
a  Canadian  winter  so  agreeable  and  pleasant,  thajt 
the  inhabitants  are  never  under  the  necessity,  of 
changing  their  dress,  from  any  sudden  alteration 
of  the  weather,  unless  it  is  to  discard  their  great 
coats  and  fur  caps,  which  is  rendered  necessary 
sometimes  by  the  powerful  warmth  of  the  sun^ 
whose  beams  are  scarcely  ever  intercepted  by  a 
single  cloud.  The  aurora  borealis  is  common 
in  Canada,  and  frequently  illuminates  the  winter 
evening  with  its  playful  light. 

On  my  return  to  Canada  from  the  Uni^^ 
States  in  May  1808,  I  was  informed  that  the  pre- 
ceding winter  had  been  unusually  mild,  the  wea- 
ther open,  and  subject  to  frequent  (alls  of  spot^r 
and  rain  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  inhabitants  ^^ 
re|)eatedly  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  carioljng* 
This  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  ,ch^ 
racter  of  the  Canadian  winters  is  a  singular  ci^if^ 
cumstance,  but  it  is  no  proof  that  the  severity  of 
the  climate  is  abating.  I  shall  offer  a  few  obseir^ 
vations  upon  that  subject. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  inhabita^U 
that  the  winters  are  milder,  and  that  less,  sj^w 
falls  now  than  formerly ;  that  the  sumipers  j^w 
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Ktso  liotter.  This  might  be  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  improved  state  of  the  country.  The 
ctearJng  of  the  woods,  and  cultivation  of  the 
lialfids,  together  with  the  increased  population^ 
i^ust  naturally  have  a  considerable  effect  upon 
iftie^  climate.  The  immense  forests,  which  before 
Interposed  their  thick  foliage  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  and  prevented  the  latter  from  re- 
beiving  that  genial  warmth  which  was  necessary 
to'qualify  its  rigorous  atmosphere,  are  now  con- 
siderably thinned,or  entirely  destroyed,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  powerful  rays  of  the 
^uh  now  meet  with  little  obstruction;  the  culti- 
vated soil  imbibes  its  heat,  and  returns  it  again  to 
the  surrounding  air  in  warm  and  humid  vapours. 
Acl'ded  to  this,  the  exhalations  arising  from  so 
ii^iiEtny  thousands  of  men  and  cattle,  together  with 
tfte'^burning  of  so  many  combustibles,  must  greatly 
finitlriDUte  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
Yet  with  all  these  truths,  which  amount  nearly  to 
rflfe^nionstration  of  the  fact,  and  apparently  sub- 
^^Wted  by  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  I* 
do  not  Dhd,  upon  reference  to  a  meteorological 
j8u^af,  that  so  great  an  alteration  has  taken 
jJ&W,'  jat  least  withm  the  last  sixty  years,  as  the 
circumstances  I  have  mentioned  would  seem  to 

"^^Ih  tbls  old  journal  for  the  year  1745  it  is  ob- 
^^d,*  Wat  on  the  29th  January  of  that  year  the 
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mer  St.  Lawrence  near  Quebec  was  covered  with 
ice,  but  that  in  preceding  years  it  had  frequently- 
been  covered  in  the  beginning  of  that  mondi,  or 
about  the  end  of  December.  Now,  during  my 
stay  at  Quebec  in  I806,  the  river  was  covefffA 
with  ice  by  they?r^/  week  in  December,  and  a  sbij> 
was  prevented  from  going  to  Europe.  Thus  the 
winter  commenced  at  least  three  weeks  sooner  vk 
IjBOfithan  in  174S.  '      ' 

In  March  1745  the  journal  mentions,  that  it 
had  been  a  very  mild  winter,  that  the  snow  v^as 
only  two  feet  deep,  and  the  ice  in  the  river  of  tbfe 
same  thickness.  In  I806  the  snow  was  upon  ^li 
average,  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  at  least  litHt 
ieet  in  depth,  and\he  ice  in  the  river  more  or  l^s 
as  it  accumulated  in  floating  with  the  tide.  Vlk^ 
^pieces  were  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  de^th, 
and  others  still  more.  ^^'  ' 

On  the  20th  April  1745  the  ice  in'tlie  ri^ftr 
broke  near  Quebec,  and  went  down.  K*  ir^lAt?- 
served,  however,  in  the  journal,  that  it^seldbm 
happened  so  soon,  for  the  river  opposite  QiflS^ 
was  sometimes  covered  with  ice  on  th6  ittWBf 
May.  On  the  /th  April  that  year  the  gar3Wi#8 
.  had  begun  to  make  hot  beds,  and  on  the  i?^ 
^many  of  the  farmers  had  begun  to  sow  rtieii^'oorn. 

In  April  I807  the  ice  began  to  break  up*  klWrat 
the  third  week.  On  the  28th  the  ice  frotn  ^EilBfe 
St.  Peter,  above  Three  Rivers,  c'anie  ddwri,'  2M 
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erowdiefil  the  river  and  shores  in  the  nei^bour- 
bopd  of  Quebec  with  large  masses.  In  the  midst 
of  tlj^is^  with  the  flood  tide,  a  vessel  arrived  at 
Quebec  from  Liverpool,  being  the  first  of  the 
^sQn,  It  was  a  very  dangerous  experiment, 
jf  j[^  ei^ited  the  surprise  of  the  inhabitants^  who 
^ifd  that  such  an  early  arrival  was  very  uncom- 
Vfon.  By  ihe  3rd  of  May  the  ice  was  entirely 
gone. 

,  Strawberries  were  to  be  had  at  Quebec  on  the 
^2nd  June  1745.  But  in  I8O7  we  could  not 
procure  them  till  about  the  15th  or  20th  of  Juty; 
aqd  while  I  remained  at  Three  Rivers,  in  the 
i^Qpmcr  of  1808,  it  was  the  second  week  of  July 
j^Q^  the. strawberries  were  ripe  in  that  neigb- 
|>ojurjboodt 

(*Of^  ;}^nd  August  1745  the  harvest  began  \u 
the  vicinity  of  Quebec.  In  I8O7  and  1808  it 
^ffi,  above  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  though  the 
ffffBfl^  of  the  latter  year  was  remarkably  bot. 
^.^^pj^rv^tion  in  the  old  journal  states,  ths^t  the 
a^iffqf^ i^Bi^  never  ripe  in  years  preceding  17^5  till 
*fi^^^  tbj9 , 1 5th  September ;  and  that  corn  seldom 
j^jiyi^at  its  proper  maturity  in  Canada,  except  in 
^^y  hpit  summers. 

Jjr^lie  liabitans  continued  to  plough  in  1745  till 
.ftlfi;  ^Qt^  Nqvember.  As  late  as  the  1 8th  the  cattle 
w^i)t  qqt^of  doors ;  and  on  the  24th  there  was  no 
19)8  in  %\^  St.  Lawrence. 
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On  the  1st  Deceoiber  of  the  fttme  yeir,  tb# 
journal  nientiom  as  remarkable,  that  a  ship  coMi 
#et  sail  for  FVanccj  the  river  being  then  so  clear 
of  ice-;  that  on  the  l6th  the  river  was  coiw»ed 
with  ice  on  both  sides^  but  open  in  the  middte^ 
and  on  the  36th  the  ice  was  alt  washed  aw»3^  by 
a  heavy  rain ;  but  on  the  28th  part  of  the  txvek 
was  again  covered  with  it.  '    m. 

Now,  in  the  first  week  of  December  in  1806 
and  1807  vessels  were  obliged  to  leave  Quebee 
on  account  of  tlie  vast  bodies  of  floating  ice  witk 
which  the  river  was  covered^  and  which  continued 
during  those  winters'. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  evident,  that 
an  improvement  in  the  chm'ate  of  Canada  is  fe5li 
tremely  doubtful.  It  has  also  been  observed  kf 
some  of  the  religious  orders  who  were  in  the 
practice  of  keeping  meteorological  journals^  rtmt 
the  winters  half  a  century  ago  were  as  hardas  in 
former  years,  though  somewhat  shorter,  and* the 
summers  rather  longer,  but  not  hotter^  th«in  thi^ 
used  to  be* 

The  winters  sometimes  diflfer  so  materiatH^ 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  the  summers,' thit 
no  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed,  suffidieni: 
to  ascertain  whether  the  changes  that  take  place 
are  occasioned  by  any  increase  or  diminutioft  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate.  It  is  possible  that 
a  very  hot  summer,  by  heating  the  soil  beyond 


the  fwuftl  depth,  may  oc«a$ioQ,  tb^^  mitdne^s*  of 
tlM  8tth3^ueiit  winter.^    As  to  the  stateeieaU  of 
th«i  inhabitants,   they  are  influenced   more  hy 
tbeir  own  feelings,  than  by  any  acciimte  obser* 
Wtion.    They  are  also  fond  of  exaggerating  the 
vigour  of  their  winters  to  strangers;  and  when 
I  lobs^rved  to  several  that  neither  the  cold  nqr  the 
quantity  of  snow  and  ice  answered  my  expecta* 
feimis,  they  replied,  that  the  winters  were  milder 
than  formerly :  yet  it  appears  that  the  winter  of 
IS06-7  was  severer  and  longer  than  that  of  1745-6* 
The  Canadians,  however,  feel  the  cold  more  than 
Europeans  on  their  first  arrival.     The  constant 
liaei^of  atoves  renders  them  very  little  better  than 
hot  *houae  plants  during  winter,  and  in  summer 
Uiey  are  exposed  to  a  burning  sun.  These  things 
do-,  ndt  a&ct  the  European  constitution  for  the 
ftuM  two  or  three  yearsy  but  afterwards  it  become^ 
aA  senBibie  to  the  heat  and  cold  as  tbal>'^uHe^  Ccl« 
opdiaoa.     It  may  astonish  those  who  have  beard 
yM^i  fdceadful  accounts  of  a  Canadian   winter^ 
when  I  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  people  of  Greisit 
Qfetiti^  suffer  more  from  the  cold  tlian  the  ptioq[)le 
ofrCanacU;  or  at  least  they  are  more  exposed  to 
^^ifor^they  seldom  make  any  material  alteratioa 
in. their  dress,  eitlier  summer  or. winter ;andiy 
mtb<  their  open  fire-places,  they  are  burning  on, 
oM^]4e  and  freezing  on  the  other.     Thi$^  bowt-. 
eVMr,/fa|u-dei)s  the  constitution  of  an  Englishm^n^ 


«rhile  tbe  «tmeft.  and  wtrtn  dotMng  mt:  CmnA^^ 
#hicb  oftea  heat  the  body  bey^^nd  what  Uiedi- 
mate  nquiresj  weaken  and  debilitale  tbe  fcuMt 
of  those  who  reside  in  thfit  coaotry*  A  pnoper 
attention,  however^  to  heat  and  cold  is  all  that  is 
nquisite  for  an  European  to  enjoy  tbe  most  per- 
fect health  ia  Lower  Canada.  By  the  same  mode 
of  life  that  he  enjoys  health  in  England^  be  xsmf 
live  to  a  good  Q\d  age  in  that  country. 
.  During  my  stay  in  Canada  I  was  carefoi  in 
noting  those  periods  at  which  the  winter  began 
and  finished;  and  also  those  circumatances  afc 
particular  seasons,  which  denote  the  mildness  or 
severity  of  the  weather.  I  have  not  judged:  of 
t\k»  climate  merely  by  my  own  feelings^  as  to  beat 
ai^d  cold,  because  such  conclusions  must  be  inoor^ 
reot^  when  applied  to  the  feeliogs  of  others  whtae 
C^nstitiutions  and  temperaments  may  be  ioiaUy 
diSbrei^t  from  mine.  I  have  Mated  facts  whieh 
cume  immediately  under  my  own  observation; 
an4  by  cprnparing  them  with  the  observations  o£ 
others  who  had  attended  minutely  to  the  subject, 
tbe  reader  will  be  beUer  able  to  form  a  carrfect 
judgement  for  himself,  as  to  the  meliosaticin  of 
climate  which  is  generally  supposed  to  haye  taketi 
place  in  Canada.  It  is  an  interesting  questio»5  be^ 
cmte  it  involves  the  truth  of  that  universdlyvfe^ 
ceived  opinion^  that  the  clearing  and  cnltiaatieiQ^ 
of  busds  eflhtt  a  very  eonsiderafble  iaa|)raMi|^eub  in 
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)beRfliuiiate.:  Wei^  I  ta  fonditaii  <ipitii<Mlioi9'the 
Mbjwtf  ife  »<rold  be^  thal^  tbe  cleaving  and  cufttva*- 
iMiiCf  kuad  m  CaniKia  trare  ocfMrnooed  a  OerlMif^ 
degree  of  altereOion  tn  the  climate  fnthont  vniprov^ 
ia^tt ;  that  the  winters  are  as  coldj  and  the  ftnmJ 
mars  as  faot^  as  they  were  before  the  settlement  of 
tifter-QDiMtFy^  but  that  the  weather  is  more  variable 
0fKir  imxmalant.  The  country,  however,  is  yet 
ntWf  and  the  cultivated  parts  bear  but  a  small 
proporticm  to  the  immense  wildernesses  that  yet 
exsat  It  is  too  much,  tlierefore,  to  expect  that 
ai^^yery  important  change  can  have  taken  plaee 
in:  die  climate  of  that  country^ 

'•  The  months  of  March  and  April  are  in  getiferal 
very'  hot,  and  the  sun  then  begins  to  have  gteat 
poMoer,  which  is  considerably  heightened  by  the 
reieatton  of  the  snow  and  ice.  The  inhabitants 
afesaare  tanned  by  the  reflection  of  the  snow  in 
these  >inontfas  than  they  are  at  any  other  season 
ofitfaetyear  by  the  sun.  It  is  likewise  so  very  hurt* 
fid  to  tba  eym,  that  they  are  obliged  to  wear  shades 
of  j^een  gaoze  fastened  to  their  hats. 

j-^Tlie  soQw  begins  to  melt  early  in  April,  and  by 
tlie /second  or  third  week  it  is  generally  all  gone. 
Daib^'lhis  period  it  is  dreadful  walking  in  town, 
a^d  aa  had  tnivelKng  in  the  country.  The  streets 
ofeQuebecateinondatsd  with  snow-watef^  and  the 
kmnelsjhaTe  the  appearance  and  sound  of  so  many 
littbdspsds;  libelee  in  the  river  is  seldom  totally 
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gone  before  the  first  week  in  May.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  is  not  af^ 
tended  with  any  remarkable  noise  or  appearaocej 
but  at  Montreal,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  riiwv 
where  it  is  frozen  quite  across,  I  am  told  it  ha^-a 
grand  appearance,  and  breaks  up  with  loud  report^. 
The  lake  ice  comes  down  in  prodigious  quautHiea 
for  several  days,  bringing  with  it  the  roots  aii4 
branches  of  trees  which  it  tears  from  the  islaniii 
and  shores  in  its  progress.  Until  these  hav^ 
passed,  none  of  the  river  ves^ls  can  leave  QuebM 
for  Montreal.  Vessels,  however,  sometimes  acrivf 
from  Europe  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  was  the  case 
in  I807.  The  first  vessel  that  arrived  from  Europe 
in  1 808  came  up  to  Quebec  on  the  19th  of  April|k 
nine  days  earlier  than  the  preceding  fear.  The 
river  however  was  full  of  ice,  which  floated  with  . 
the  tide  in  large  masses.  The  vessel  was  forc^ 
i^hore  on  the  island  a  few  days  before  she  got  ng 
to  the  town,  and  was  near  being  lost. 

The  progress  of  vegetation,  as  soon  as  the  winl^^ 
is  over,  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The  treea  obtain  th^iv 
verdant  foliage  in  less  than  three  weeks  The  fieldtf 
which  the  autumn  before  were  apparently  burn^ 
up,  are  now  adorned  with  the  richest  verdu)r6«« 
Nature  seems  anxious  to  arouse  from  the  lethai^yr 
into  which  she  bad  been  thrown  by  the  chiiljng 
blasts  of  winter,  and  to  exchange  her  hoary  raiment 
for  ooe  more  splendid  and  magnificent.  Spring  cao^ 
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iBCfartifcfy  be  «aid  to  exist  befdre  summer  is  at  band. 
The  jirodiictions  of  tbe  field  and  the  garden  are 
:bfOfighf  in  quick  succession  to  the  markets  ;  and 
fi^h  meaty  poultry,  and  vegetables,  now  regale 
ttef  inhabitants,  who  for  so  many  months  had 
tfeen  confined  to  their  frozen  provisions. 
^  *  The  months  of  May  and  June  are  often  wet ; 
idfnetimes  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  husbandry. 
ftt'tbe  spring  of  I8O7  the  weather  was  unusually 
W!t  from  the  latter  end  of  April  until  the  lOth 
of  June,  when  it  cleared  up,  after  a  most  violent 
tftunder  storm  which  happened  on  the  9th. 
During  May,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  rain, 
and  the  weather  was  excessively  changeable : 
Rhferiheit's  thermometer  was  sometimes  as  high 
1(^*^5,  and  at  other  times  as  low  as  20,  in  the 
tfritiVse  of  fbur-and  twenty  hours.  Tlie  farmers 
tted  not  finished  sowing  by  the  middle  of  June, 
tiibiTgh  they  in  general  get  all  their  wheat  into 
the  ground  by  the  20th  of  May.  Some  people 
•1^  of  opinion,  that  sowing  late  answers  best  in 
Ceth^da,  as  the  ground  has  then  time  to  imbibe 
the  heat  of  the  sun  after  the  snow  has  melted ; 
dttd  that  wheat  sown  in  June  is  ripe  a<^  soon  as 
thit  sown  in  May.  The  practice  of  the  Canadian 
facers  is,  however,  contrary  to  this  theory. 

'Thunder  and  lightning  do  not  very  often  visit 
Caitada ;  but  when  they  do,  their  violence  it 
gteat,  and  damage  generally  ensues.    The  storm 
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on  the  9th  of  June  I8O7  was  the  most  Tfolcbt 
combination  of  thunder,.  liglUmng,  and  rain^  thit 
1  ever  witnessed.  It  began  in  the  forenoon,  ftnfl 
continued  without  intermission  till  midnigtift: 
The  weather  had  been  very  sultry,  and  *the 
thunder  and  lightning  followed  each  other  \h 
quick  succession  all  day,  accompanied  by  healrjr 
diowers  of  rain.  But  when  night  came  on,  tfa^ 
lightning  was  uncommonly  strong  and  vivid. 
The  whole  sky  was  illuminated  every  moment^ 
while  it  played  in  forky  mazes  through  the  a*f. 
The  thunder  rolled  in  long  and  dreadful  peals 
over  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec ;  while  the  valleys  echoed  with  the 
fulminating  voice  of  Nature,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  dissolution  of  all  her  works.  Up- 
wards of  sixty  vessels  were  in  the  river,  «ml  I 
was  greatly  alarmed  for  their  safety.  Our  home 
being  situated  close  to  the  water-side,  I  had -mi 
extensive  view  of  this  sublime  and  awful  speetv- 
cte,  for  many  miles  distant  over  the  south  shors^ 
the  island  of  Orleans,  and  the  mountains  tb  the 
horthwanl.  Fortunately,  no  accident  of  comMi: 
quence  happened,  though  the  electric  fluid  darted 
to  the  earth  in  all  directions,  and  from  eight  M 
ten  6*clock  at  night  its  action  was  so  rapid  And 
incessant,  that  my  eyes  became  painful  in  bti" 
holding  such  a  continued  glare  of  light. 

In  1806  ^  house  near  the  ramparts  was  stniefc 
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)>F  l^*^<9€»  w4  OD9  s\de  oomidtmhly  dai^aged. 
Tfi^  liv^  w^i;©  la$t;,  \>ui  a  few  ye^rs  ago  a  <?hild 
If^  s^lick  <jkad  in  one  of  tbip  «treetfl  of  Quebec^ 
■Bffd  sefveral  pattle  destroyed. 
^ -T^Hi  violent  storoi  had  a  good  effect  upon  this 
i;7)ea]th^»  which  before  then  had  been  very  wet 
Hiid.qhaogeiablje.  It  now  became  dry^  oild,  and 
^^n^^  and  afforded  the  farmers  an  opportunity 
of.  completing  their  sowing*  The  following  i$ 
»4olerably  correct  state  of  Fahrenheit*^  thermcu 
nnfter  in  the  shade  during  the  summer  of  I807: 

•^'b;  lawetL    •      ifighest, 

|(^  •    •    SQ    -    -    -  75  continual  rain. 

liioe  -    -    50    •    -    -  90  rain  the  first  week,  afterwards  dxy  &  trarm. 

%if    -    -    55    -    -    -  96  dry  and  sultry. 

Mgiiit.  ^  .6S    -    ••    -  90  fine  warm  weather  with  little  rain. 

Sentcmber    46    -    -    •  7S  fine  mild  weather. 

I  (Khe  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  Canada 
areoflll  comprised  in  these  five  inonths.  The 
mst)^  the  year  may  be  said  to  consist  wholly  of 
vtait^.  The  month  of  October  is  sometimes 
ngr^iMi^i  but  Nature.has  then  put  on  her  gloomy 
tmn^e,  iand  the  chilling  blasts  from  the  north- 
9f^  reoaind  the  Canadians  of  the  approach  of 
imMr  iaad  *ce»  November  and  April  are  the  two 
iiostiiisagreeable  months.  In  the  one  the  snow 
iiiftittif^y  in  the  other  it  is  goiag  away«  Both  of 
Abem  confine  the  peo|;de  to  their  houses,  and  ren- 
der tra\'ellirtg  uncomfortable,  ^nd  even  dangetf 
^fi7»ii^«^ffaq.tbe. inhabitants  of  Canada  eqjoy 
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tbeir  fine  toiamer  nonths,  wiA  that  coaifort  m^ 
pleasure  experienced  in  Europe. 

Ooe  of  the  greatest  plagues  to  which  they  tips 
subject,    is  in  my  opinion  the  common  bowse* 
ties.     It  is  not  decided  whether  they  are  natives 
of  the  country  or  were  imported ;  I  think^  how- 
ever, that  their  boldness  and  assurance  exceed 
tbeir  European  brethren.     The  torment  whifih 
these  insects  occasion  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  is  beyond  conception,     Your 
room  must  be  entirely  darkened,  or  it  is  impos^*' 
sible  to  remain  undisturbed ;    the  warmer  and 
ligliter  it  is,  the  more  numerous  and  active  the 
flies  will  be,  and  the  greater  will  be  your  suflfer- 
ing*    The  stoves  keep  them  alive  in  winter,  but 
the  sun  restores  them  to  their  full  vigour  an(f 
power  of  annoying  in  the  summer.     I  have  sat 
down  to  write,  and  have  been  obliged  to  throw 
my  pen  away  in  consequence  of  their  irritating 
bite,  which  has  obliged  me  every  moment  to  vkiM 
my  hand  to  my  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  in 
constant  succession.     When   I  could  no  logger 
write,  I  began  to  read,  and  was  always  obUg^' 
to  keep  one  hand  constantly  on  the  move  towards 
my  head*     Sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few* 
minutes  I  would  take  half  a  dozen  of  my  tormen- 
tors from  my  lips,  between  which  I  caught  theoi 
just  as  they  perched.      In  short,  while  sittttif' 
quiet  in  a  chair,  I  was  continually  worried  by 


Ibeia)  umI  as  it  has  been  ju8lly^<)ii6er7ecl  oftfa^ 
same  insects  in  Russia,  none  but  those  who  have 
si^fered  •  could  believe  them  capable  of  so  nAich^ 
tonpeot. 

At  length,  when  my  patience  was  exhausted 
mtbtn  doors,  I  would  put  on  my  hat  and  walk  out; 
inking  to  enjoy  the  delightful  zephyrs  which 
oftien  frolic  in  the  atmosphere  at  that  season  dP 
the  year;  but  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  was 
ojqpr^ssed  by  the  scorching  beams  of  the  meridian 
sum.  To  avoid  a  coup  de  soleily  I  retreated  to  a 
tfcick  shady  grove,  which  seemed  inviting  me  t6 
take  shelter  under  its  umbrageous  foliage ;  but  as 
if  to  bring  my  sufferings  to  a  climax,  I  was  im^ 
Q)^iatdy  surrounded  by  myriads  of  musquitoes, 
flind-fties^  and  other  venomous  insects,  whose  re- 
peated attacks  upon  my  face,  hands,  and  legs', 
<^mpfll^  nie  reluctantly  to  return  to  my  old 
t^^^sa^efltors  at  home,  who,  though  equally  teaming, 
ai^^^rtainly  not  so  venomous  as  their  longvlegged 
l){f  tlicen. 

^/Pn^  sting  of  the  musquito  is  trifling  at  first, 
If^^ijh^.iiext  A^  is  extremely  painful,  and  some**' 
tj^fp^  .dfi^erous  if.  violently  rubbed,  llie  best 
rfimedy  is  to  wash  the  part  with  some  powerfai 
itfH^ri  Lemon-juice,  or  vinegar,  has  relieved  me 
f(^VKi1%  from  the  painCbl  irritation  which  its 
v^RO^.exci^.  The  bruldts,  or  saqd-flies,  ^e  s^ 
v§Cf  iSWaU  as  to  be  hardly  pc^rceptible  in  their 


attaeks;  and  yooriomliMd  will  be  stfenmiig  irilli 
blood  before  yon  are  sensible  of  beioi;  amoiig^ 
theiQ.  These  are  the  only  disagretehle  thit^ 
which  are  attached  to  a  Canadian  summer:  were  it 

.  free  from  them,  it  would  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world ;  but  as  it  is«  a  b|^aMR|f 
sun,  house-dies,  musquitoes,  and  saud-fli^j  cer- 
tainly prevent  the  finest  months  of  ^he  y^ir  from 
being  enjoyed  in  full  perfection* 

The  summer  of  1808  was  the  hottest  th^t  has 
been  known  for  several  years  in  Canada^  In.  the 
months  of  July  and  August  th^  thermpmeter  waa 
several  times  at  QO  and  Q5\  and  Qne  or  two  dpyf 
it  rose  to  103  in  th^  shade,  at  Montreal  ynd 
Three  Rivers.  At  Quebec  it  was  101  or  10;3.  I 
was  at  Three  Rivers  during  those  nH>Mths:  the 
soil  of  that  town  is  sandy,  and  I  think  I  fl|§ver 
experienced  in  my  life  such  an  oppress! vie  b^* 
It  appears  that  it  was  unusually  hot  about  tbat 
time  in  England,  and  I  suppose^  it  waa  t|ie  A^fse 
upon  the  Continent.  ^^^ 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  mosjt  agreeable  9^^i>i^t 
in  Canada.  The  suUry  weather  i;^  thVn^j^j|§|| 
the  night  frosts  have  entirely  destroytd  o^J^fig, 
aied  the  efforts  of  the  venomoua  insects.  Xf^L 
inhabitant  of  Canada  ha«  then  no  bouse-flie^,^^ 
sandflies,  musquitoes,  not  cmps  de  ^oleil  t^ft^. 

f  He  can  then,  and  then  only,  walkjibrpad^  ^^90'^ 
the  woods,  or  sit  at  home^  with  easi^^a^^  ^^V^^'fyfU 
to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

$yit'  6f  Lower  Canada — Meadows  —  Cultivated 
Larid^ — Mode  of  Farming — Few  Orchards — 
Indian  Com  — Tobacco — Culinary  Roots--^ 
Seigniory  of  Grondines — Barren  Soil — Price  of 
Land^-^Gradual  Improvement — Want  of  Enter- 
prise among  the  Canadians — Formed  themselves 
on  tke  Model  of  their  Forefathers — Flew  of  the 
Shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence — Extensive  Chain  of 
Settlements — Beautiful  Scene — Settlement  at 
Sioneham  Township — Clearing  of  Land — Ca- 
nadian  Cattle — The  first  Horse  seen  in  Canada 
•  ^^Pdultry — American  Horse- Dealers — Rough 
'^eiitmeni  of  Canadian  Horses. 

'RaB  soi!  of  Lower  Canada  is  very  various, 
md  is  more  or  less  fertile  as  it  approaches  to 
tfie'iibrth  or  south.  From  Father  Point  (the 
iMr^rt'settlefraent  on  the  south  shore)  to  Ramou- 
railui  but  tittle  is  cultivated,  and  that  little  yields 
a  cfop  'only  with  considerable  labour.  From 
KttoMHiraska  to  the  Island  oF  Orleans,  both  on 
tM^'Yiorth  and  south  shores,  the  soil  gradually 
tt^otcs,  and  in  some  parishes  on  the  south  side 
fflNiP'quahtitres  of  grain  are  produced.     The 
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average  crop  i»  aboat  1 2  bushels  an  aere#  t  Qt* 
the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  the  island  qS- 
Orleans  is  reckoned  the  best.  This  island  19.  di^ 
versified  with  high  and  low  lands  steep  and  B\pp^ 
ing  shores,  covered  with  wood  or  converted  ioto 
tneadows  and  corn-fields.  The  soil  is  siiSideQti|^ 
fertile  tx>  afford  the  inhabitents  a  large  a^rphfl'of 
productions  beyond  their  own  coDSttmptiooi  wbpcb 
^y  ditpoie  t>f  at  Quebec. 

On  the  north  and  south  shores  in  the  nei|^ 
boarhood  of  Qoebec,  the  soil  on  the  etevfted 
parts  but  thinly  covers  an  iaimviise  bed  ofblaiok: 
iune  slate»  which  as  it  becomes  exposed  to  th^ 
air  shivers  ioto  thin  pieces,  or  crumbles  into  diist« 
There  are,  however,  some  excellent  pasturiq  aiul 
meadow  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  river  of  SU 
Charts;  and  they  indeed  extend  generally ^ofief 
that  low  land  or  valley  which  lies  betwaeo  tb^ 
heights  of  Quebec  and  the  villages  of  Beaxiporta 
Clmrlesbourg,  and  Lorette.  .  ...* 

The  meadows  of  Canada,  which  have  moat  jCiWr 
mooly  beeai  con^-fields,  are  reckoned  siiperiw;^* 
those  ID  the  more  southern  parts  of  ^i]»eci4^i 
They  possess  a  fine  close  turf^  wetl  <ov^ed  atthf 
voots  with  cloven  They  cannot  be  mown  utore 
than  once  a  yeatr^  in  consequence  of  the  spwv 
eomo^enoiug  so  late.  lu  autumn  th^  ^Kcbapfe 
IJKir  beaulfltil  green  for  ajight  Vowa  fbiicb 
wluK^h  giMs  them  the  appearanf§  of  beiiig  scoral^ 
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bjF^the-sitn.  It  ir^ttvo  or  tlire^  meekini^tiia 
Mollis  gMie  beibw^  they  fecwer  their  nstoivAb 
cotoinr;  Thisiis  the  case  all  over  Amttiot,  wbo^ 
pllftianqtfty  dtring  the  automnal  and  winter  imMin/ 
niAMrlpoiseM  that  rich  and  Hrely  verdere  whieh 
tU«f  d6tn  England. 

Hie  Mgh  lands  with  good  management  wottld 
ytetd  very  tolerable  crops,  but  the  Canadians  ami 
iniserable  farmers.  They  seldom  or  nerer  manure 
their  land,  and  plongh  so  very  slight  and  oareless, 
flia*  tbcy  continae,  year  after  year,  to  torn  over 
the  same  clods  which  lie  at  the  surfiice,  without 
penetrating  an  inch  deeper  into  the  soil.  Hewea 
tfaeil*  groimds  become  exhausted,  overran  witb 
weeds^  aiid  yield  but  very  scanty  crops.  The 
CMdv  of  wheat  which  I  have  seen  in  diflbrent 
parts  of  the  country,  were  often  much  choked 
idfh  weeds^  and  appeared  to  be  stinted  in  their 
gfMiWtb.  When  cat  down,  the  straw  was  seldom 
more  than  18  or  20  inches  long,  the'  ears  small) 
Md  tlm^hecit  iUelf  discoloured,  and  Htdemore 
fiftflM'twc^thirds  of  the  size  of  our  Engitsfa  wlseat 
Tte'Wl^t  abottt  Montreal  appeared  to  be  the 
bilit^Hvlrich  came  under  my  observation^  It  was 
fWlOrelfy  deor  of  weeds,  and  seemed^ to  have 
VHittted  its  full  grow^.  It  must  howeven^be 
«tiM»rved,  that  there  is  nearly  a  month 'diffiBreitee 
itt'fihe  ditiiafe^  between  Montreal  and  Qutbeff* 
^Fri^'fiirtlle^  it  situated  in  latitade  4&^vM,  Thvoa 
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Rivera  im^fi^  2&%  and  Quebec  in  46^  55\  Jh/f 
French  Canadians  sow  only  suminer  wti^^|. 
though  I  should  think  that  winter  wheg^^g^^ 
be  sown  in  autumn  with  success.  jPeii?^.  9>^,t^ 
rye,  and  barley,  are  sown  more  or  less  by  eypy 
farmer ;  though  the  largest  crops  of  these,  i^  li^]^  ^ 
a^  wheat,  appeareti  to  be  in  the  island  of  M9,l^j^ 
treal  and  its  vicinity.  ,  ,  jj 

.  The  French  Canadians  seldom  trouble  th^||^r| 
Sfelves  with  gardens  or  orchards ;  while  t\\^ 
neighbours  in  the  United  States  would  not  feel 
happy  without  a  large  plantation  of  apple-,  pe^-^, 
and  peach-trees  adjoining  their  houses.  £xcept| 
in  the  Island  of  Montreal,  very  little  frujt^  U 
gmwn ;  and  that  isUnd,  for  its  fertility  ^n  ^y^f^^ 
production,  may  justly  be  called  the  garden  ,p^ 
Lower  Canada.  .^^^^^ 

The  farmers  assist  each  other  .at  harvest  tjff},^ 
labourers  being  in  some  placea  wry  scarce,*, ijpcjj 
in  others  not  to  be  procured.  The  vFheat.if^j^!fy;p^ 
early  in  May,  and  is  ripe  geoerally  ^bc^^^^j^'^ek 
latter  end  of  August.  The  Canadians  so^  ^jnmll  * 
qi«antities  of  maize  or  Indian  corn;  I^,h?y*;||fJ)j5n 
evep,  dopot  make  such  general  use  of.ijt  a^^f:]^ 
peppile  of  the  United  States,  who  feefl  .th.^if./^f)j^ 
up9iiijt,  wd  make  hominy  and  bread  9C  jij^j^j; 
theni^lv^s.  The  Canadians  cultivate  ,^^  m|[^i^as 
an  ar^cfe  of  luxury  than  of  nec^sity^  T^rfjf) 
are  extravagantly  fond  of  the  jcor^i  .cqj^i  mi^ 
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(A^^^ast^;  aiia  'rubbed  w^r  with  a  Htlfe  buttfei* 
tkl^^iit. '  They  pick'the  corn  off 'th6  cob  in  the? 
fim^^kjf^l'^nd^  wMi  as  rnucTi  go'&tj  as  an  alder- 
tt?TO'pi?^s  ihe  wing  of  a  fowl  at  a  city  feast. 
"^  xob^cols  grown  in  small  quantities,  and  at- 
reStfed' chiefly  by  the  women,  who  are  also  fblly 
empidykd  in  the  other  parts  of  husbandry.  Each 
Habitant  cultivates  enough  for  his  own  consump- 
tloK'  4nd  a  small  quantity  generally  for  market. 
it?e  Canadian  tobacco  possesses  a  very  mild  and 
^ree^ible  flavour,'  totally  devoid  of  those  strong 
piJhg'^nf  qualities  for  which  the  Virginian  tobacco 
is^i^^^arkabfe.  It  is  grown  on  a  small  spot  of 
^ulidl  cl6ke  to  the  house:  the  roots  are  hoed  ind' 
ali^iiB^il  by  the  children  or  the  females  of  thfe^ 
mnWy!^  it  might  no  doubt  become  an  article  oF 
some  importance,  if  properly  attended  to;  but  the 
^Bijr  jicJ^UMidn  is  at  present  a  check  tfpon  'its 
lfe!fig*'^c'iiltiVated'  to  any  great  extent.  Culitiary 
^^att^S^ifre  raised  in  tolerable  plenty.  lPhe 
AVounte  foots  ol^the  Habitans  are  onions,  garlic/ 
awP^WKJs';  ^'of  these  they  eat  largely,  and  cofns6^' 
qi?^ll/  sMell  abominably.  Th^  disa^reeaBfe 
raecls  or  tnesfe  strong  esculents  are',hovV6VeT/8onnfe--* 
vJttiPcK^k'erf  by  the  fumes  of  the  tobit^o  pWit,' 
U^icft  they  are  smoking  from  mortiiii^to  Afif^W^l* 
'^WftW  ih^'k±^^)t\oh  of  <he  seizor/ (i^fliSi^otit' 
MQ,  tl^'^-ra^rfdi^  betvveen  ^ifebfec^ind^lffir^ 
Mm  li^^'VeK^k3lrfe  ^iieithet  iin*  ^  *3teffllt^  nSi^ 
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extraordinftry  fruitfiilness.  Th^y  are  eoltivatod 
much  m  the  «ame  careless  manner  as  the  landa 
below  them.  Grondhnes,  which  is  about  60  milte 
from  Quebec,  on  the  same  side  of  the  rrrer;"!^^ 
remarkable  exception  to  the  general  quality  of 
land  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  seignioryv 
which  is  upwards  of  ten  miles  square,  ooosirti  dF 
one  vast  bed  of  gray  rock  or  lime-stone,  slightly, 
corered  with  a  poor  soil  about  half  a  dozen 
ioches  in  depth,  intermingled  with  an  imtneDse 
quantity  of  loose  stones,  from  which  it  is  bibo«t* 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  clear  it/  The  people  who 
veside  on  this  barren  spot,  which  gives  birtU  only 
te  pines  and  firs,  are  of  course  extremdy  poor, 
and  si^arcely  able  to  procure  enough  fbr  their 
wbsistence* 

'  Though  the  soil  for  some  miles  in  die  neigh*- 
bottrhood  of  Three  Rivers  is  sandy  and  barren, 
ftt  the  adjoining  seigniories  upwards,  of  Macbb* 
che  and  River  du  Loup,  are  extremely  fertik, 
and  yield  abundant  crops  of  grain.  The  lands  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  district  of  Three  Biiera 
are  also  very  good.  The  price  of  land  varies^a^?* 
cording  to  its  quality  and  state  of  cukivaMo^. 
Good  acaUe  land,  in  the  best  situations^  aellaJtn 
l^u^r  C!anada  for  about  hL  per  acre;  indiffieiftttt 
land  for  4  and  5  dollars ;  wood  land  at  2  doHars 
par  acre  9  but  in  the  back  townships  it  may  be 
bought  at  th^  sheriffs'  sales  for  Ifsss  than  GcU    < 
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.  TbellMMl  eemtimiet  to  improve #s  yoo  iippraaqh 
MmAfMl,  from  which  dUitrict  the  greatetl  qwiv* 
tii^  •!  fcram  i»  proraned.  This  gradual  impfove* 
jnent  tn  the  soil  continues  all  through  Upper 
thmd^f  where  it  as  much  surpasses  that  of  the> 
Imver  province  in  fertility,  as  Montreal  surpasses 
Kasioiiraska. 

Ilie  French  Canadfaos  are  not  possessed  of  apy 
agriciihural  enterprise  or  spirits  They  are  a  peiw 
feot  contrast  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Steles,  who  wander  from  forest  to  forest^  eiieiid^ 
iag  eutetiration  to  the  remotest  regions ;  while 
the  Canadians  have  settled  for  upwards  of  tw# 
eeofeuries  ufXHi  the  banlcs  of  the  8t.  Lawrence^ 
witiiout  attempting  to  remove  Iron)  tht  spot^  or 
ea^plore  the  recosses  of  the  forests  %vhich  surrois«4 
tfteea.  IFIMs  olose  assoeiation  of  the  Ats|  settlers 
was  oo  dou^t  oooasioned  by  a  ^i^ety  off  cirottm^r 
etascfis.  Exposed  at  an  early  period  to  repeated 
jattadls  Aom  the  Iiidtans^  their  safety  depended 
Ml  Aimlbers,  which  a  seaMered  settlement  eouU 
net  Airoish  in  proper  time.  Their  religion  ex* 
aeted  from  them  inumerous  oeremonialsi  whksh 
jreifiliwid  a  strict  and  frequent  observance*  No 
flkaMion  eoitld  therefore  be  so  weA  adapted  for 
ScMetoent,  as  the  abores  of  a  larg«  and  noble 
iwsr^  w4iAeh,  besides  the  i^eihness  of  the  eo(1  and 
idvitsng  l^reqpeets^  afforded  them  a  ready  eocn'*» 
munidation  with  each  other^  and^  mixt^  was  of 
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oqwtl  iMpQiA^tftoe^' ttho  oaetiisjttfiobsaitic^oMtMi 
Tffiitgipus  rfi9rqtoliti«8|  >  and  ^roi^dnig  t  isubliiteiiM 
•t! ar^im^ wh«n  tbeir  lands. weieyet iui«ki«^tedt 
..  Tba  pnsaeot  inbabitanlsy  who  hmt  SsurmM 
tlxomaelv^s  on.  the  model  of  their  fore&thera^M^ii' 
^ire,  either  fr<»rn  affection  for  their  {nrenttHor 
firom  an  habitual  indolence,  that  the  saoae  iiew»> 
Ht^j  exists  for  their  adherence  to  each  other*  .ften 
th^r^for^  ever  think  of  emigrating  from  theiirjpii^ 
ternal  abode.  The  &rm  is  separated  by  the  father 
among  his  children,  as  long  as  it  will  iastj  fand 
¥^beq  its  divisions  can  be  no  longer  sutMicFided, 
tt)#y  TQlqctantly  part. 

,;Th^  view  which  this  extensile  chain  of  fiirB» 
<pJ)ihits..4ong  the  lofty  shores  of  rthecSt;  Lsv^ 
i(W^i.  for  more  than  400  miles,  ia  bsadtifDllj^ 
Iii^gtor,e6(|Aje,  and  carries  with  it^  tliei  lappeaBatee 
of.§!$)e  itBDEiense  town:  corntiields,  pasture i and 
ll^dpw  lands,  embellisbisd  at  //intervals  ^Mlh 
c^Uui^lft  pf.treesy  snow-white  cottages^ {mdl^netidy 
^QTf^,  churches,  alternately  pflrseoD'theaEMelvte 
U>  ihi^-^e^  m  the  midst  of  the  rich  and.ifsrdant 
Ibl^ge  WiUich  shades  the  steep  banks  ^dt  slopnig 
^hofi^.p^th^lt  noble  river;  while  the  baok  pcvajod 
x^f  tlus^ri^)  laadsoape  is  closed  by  a.oiiiaia>tif 
(ff^f^ns  mo^tains,  or  lengthened  out^b^oad 
^  compMsof  the  human  ^ye*  Jo^rintemimabie 
forests.  »w-u^*  i';oi 

Xh?  interior  of  the  conntaty,^  ftniD^,tfai9  s^l^- 


miMltxaprtthe^jiorth  'shore  of  ?tb%  Jt^tnlSl.  ^(m^ 
4r9Mi^itdijlh9  confinqs  ofi  HiKtlon^  Bb}V'  ^^-^^ 
t&Bi^,  «in»ilitiTait€xl^  and  uninhabited  ex^ej^t^  ^ 
l)b<nftfr  traders,  and  some  few  Indian  tribe4  or 
Eaquknamcl  No  roads,  no  villager,  nor  towM, 
tenltTAp 'that  dreary  and  immenfie  waste.  The 
4«09dman'ft  axe  is  never  heard,  nor  the  silent 
wxfkoKmy  which  reigns  in  that  lonely  space  e^i^ 
(ti^arbed  except  by  tlie  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
^forta^  or  the  solitary  wanderings  of  the  far-trrtd^H* 
hnd  bis  party.  '^^ 

^hi^hout  fifteen  years  ago,  an  enterprising  cler^j^- 
man  of  the  name  of  Toosey  commenced  a'  feeWiM 
ment  on  that  side,  in  the  township  of  St6n^^ro, 
abeuit  Idimiles  north  of  Quebec.  For  a  few  j^eaffe'H 
^Uatishediuader  the  fostering  care  of  its  proje^tb^, 
kvti^wbe^  be  died  the  settlement  fell  itttx>xfetiiyi 
l^tbisiday  the  ruins  of  the  house,  and  eor^ 
fteMs  etemm  with  rank  grass  and  weeds,  are  M 
^bftjiretefinnof. the  fend  hopes  and  elpeetMions 
cf^lheir.. sanguine  owner.  Mr.  Weld  speaks  ''if( 
ihii>isottlBinent  in  his  Travels:  at  that 'period '4t 
^aB^tiki  the  height  of  its  prosperity;  ahd  thou^H 
faeuerBtl  persons  at  Quebec  joined  MrJ  Toosey  >}ii 
jprocaring.  the  township,  none  of  them  vrerk  iht 
HiMwi  to  settle  there.  One  cause  of  (^mplaittt 
utatuthe 'distance,- which  they  con  sides' 'too  fkb 
from  town. 
Jifila  the  south  sii^^  adjoining  the  boundaries  of 
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the  United  States,  the  interior  U  settKog '  liBti; 
not  however  by  the  Frendi  Gattadians,  b«ti'b)r 
Americans  from  the  States,  who  set  themtelftev 
down  with  very  little  ceremony  upon  the  difierient 
townships  bordering  on  their  country,  and  begiS 
to  clear  the  woods,  and  caltivate  the  land,  ottsti 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  its  proprie* 
tors.  The  Canadian  Government  seems  to  en- 
courage their  emigration  from  the  States.  Whei 
thei^it  is  good  policy  or  not,  is  extremely  doublful. 
They  are  certainly  enterprising  settlers,  and  im* 
prove  a  country  more  in  two  or  three  years  thsd 
the  French  Canadians  do  in  a  century. 

The  cattle  in  Canada  are  rather  dimifinlive^ 
being. mostly  of  the  small  Norman  breed.  If 
they  have  not  degenerated  in  size  by  their  emi* 
gration,  they  have  certainly  not  improved.  The 
horses  are  strong  and  swift,  many  of  them  hftadf> 
some;  but  they  are  mere  pontes,  comj^apred  in  sitd 
with  the  English  horse.  There  is  a  larger  breed 
about  90  miles  below  Qu€*>ec,  which  are  gehe- 
rally  bought  op  for  heavy  work.  The  first  botmat 
seen  in  Canada  arrived  in  th^d[iip  Le  Hafre 
on  the  16th  of  July  l€6'5'1P^It' appears  thufc 
neither  sheep  nor  horned  cattle  were  in.  the  j>roH 
vince  long  before  that  time. 

Their  cows  and  oxen  are  small,  lean,  and  poori 
keeping  them  so  many  months  confined  in  atallsy 
(fnriflg  which  they  are  pooHy  fed,  eomtribtttes 
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Bittfch  to^th^r  fpeagne  appeataiice.  The  oxen  tjpe 
tomelimet  u^  for  the  plough, /or  in  carts;  in 
wliidb  ienrice  they  alvrays  draw  with  their  homt. 
.  .The  ftheep  are  fimall,  and  have  but  little  fleecd. 
Eoii^pean  breeds  hare  degenerated  very  mnch^in 
tbd^ooorse  of  time,  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  other 
paart^  pf  America*  The  wool  is  coarse^  hut  an^ 
sw^rs  the  purposes  of  the  Habitans,  who  clothe 
^mselyes  vrith  it. 

.S^^ine  are  very  numerous  in  Canada,  for  thejr 
constitute  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  French 
Oanadiaiis.  The  breed  is  but  very  indifferent^ 
though  many  attain  to  considerable  size.  They 
^ne  ar*iong^legged>  narrow-backed  species,  very 
iiferkir  to  the  English  t^reed,  of  which  there  w^ 
butfew  in  tilat  country.  Swine  are  such  a  hardy 
radi  of  animals,  that  I  do  not  think  they  could 
have^d^eneitated  much  in  Canada:  I  hare  very 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  breed  was  origi« 
naUy  poor* 

.  ^The  poultry  are  in  general  very  good,  and  eon* 
si€t  of'  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls.  The 
tmpfci^yd  ire  partieularly  hardy,  and  frequently 
noost  upon  the  trees,  exposed  to  the  serdrity  of 
the  winter*  The  formers  keep  only  a  sufficient 
number  of  cattle  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  for  breeding  during  the  winter;  the  rest  they 
fcill^  and  take  to  market. 
The  Americans  from  the  States  carry  on  ^ 
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lucrative  traffic  with  the  Canadians  for  tbeif 
horses.  The  latter  are  very  fond  of  a  horse 
which  runs  with  a  quick  sbvflimg  pace,  and  the 
Americans  bring  in  with  them  a  parcel  of  rickety 
animals  which  possess  that  accomplishment. ''^^ 
Ginadian  willingly  exchanges  hn  fine  HttleBbVse 
for  th^  pacer/ and  often  gives  Si  few  poaridS^to 
toot.  The  Americans  return  with  the  Oilha- 
iJian  horses  to  Boston  or  New  York,  and  *th6re 
obtain  SO  or  40/.  for  each,  according  to  their 
lalue,  vwhile  in  Canada  they  rarely  sell'  for  iBOre 
than  10  or  1^/.  The  Canadians  are  reekoded 
veiyv  adroit  at  a  bargain,  and  even  fond  of  bVer- 
l^obtng;  but  they  sink  in  comparison  within 
Aaierican  horse-dealer.  '     *^ 

.  i\triie  tiorses  are  treated  very  roughly  In  Carina. 
TheHaMtans  suflferthem  to  stand  in  themarki^ts, 
or  at  places  where  they  stop  to  driitkVift'^^he 
severest  weather,  without  any  covering,  while 
fbfey  kre  often  wet  with  perspiration.  '  "Some- 
tlifle^  they  are  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and'lon^ 
kiieles  hang  from  their  nostrils  to  the  grouiicl.'*  i 
have  ^een  a  horse  in  a  cariole  stand  in  the  ^[uetiec 
mtirket'iilace  till  its  two  fore-fetlock  joints  were 
fro^eW stllf;  and  the  hoofs  turned  in.  The  clnve^ 
«^rwaH^  cartie  out  of  the  tavern,  and  drove 
<way  ita'rotind  tt^ot. 


In 
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J^fdfulod^.qf  Lower  Canada^Differeni  Sm^c 
r^P^f^^iii^^econdled^^Ceiuus  of  the  Promme-^Prei 
^^s^ijfufnker  of  Inhabhants-^SiaiiiticaL  Slated 
^jnent  for  1808— /rwA  and  Scotch  Bmigrund 
^^^rtiFrench  Settlers — Aca4ianS'^Characi€r  ^y 
,,.^  French  Habitans,  or  Countrymen-^-Deturip^^ 
o^^Wm  ^  their  Houses— Cleanly  Mawims — Picltirs 
Uc^^,^  interior  of  a  Habitant  House^^Mod^df 

^4^ing<imong  the  Canadian  Peasantry^-^yfn^^^ 

nrdf^eofa  Dish  of  Tea — Pernicious  Effeck  \&f 

Rum — Fracas  in  the  Market- Place^^Drvnkeih 

^f,]r^s(^lhe  Market^PeopIe — PorUait  oftkeiHa- 

,^t¥jhmtr^Oldfashioned  Drvss  of  the  Woblemi^X 
3  j^  fte4Quri^^  of  the  Habttam.  .    :  :  -*  'i  10 

^Tfltp  population  of  Canada  has  ia  the  .cow* 
of  Jtjti^Jast  forty  years  more  than  treW^ifaiftlfi 
iTierfirst  censjus  after  the  English  cci^^ij^er^i^ 
^8W  W  ^^^^  ^y  General  Murjifiy.fn^^ZftW 
%^l  ^rV.^^^  ^'^'^  considerahly.s^ortflf.  tjl^jj^^jft, 
P^vf^)^"!^'  ^7^^'  a5  mentioned  %,, J^rj^y^^^iflt 

V>-o!?f>^  f^^"?  ^^'''^-  ^'  ^-  ^^???»  M^?A/Ath« 
white  inhabitants  of  Canada,  aaif^jp^t^j;  i^  1,7^ 

lo  91,000,  exclusive  of  the  regular  troops,  who 

were  augmented  or  diminished  as  the  circum- 
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stances  or  extgencie^  of  the  country  might  reqiuTf^} 
thtt  the  domiciliated  Iadiaiif<i  who  were  c^llecf;^ 
into  villages  in  different  sitn^ionf  in  the  cq^ip^uTa 
Were  aboat  1 6,000;  and  the  number  of  Frenqh 
and  Canadians^  resident  in  Q^beo^  vva8:iHH^i5l 
8000.**  if  the  Indiana  aiid  inhabitonti  of  Qi^fbeq 
are  not  included  \n  the  first  qumber^  ^d  ImsVf 
pp9e  the  Indians  are  not^  as  Mr.  H*  particulifly 
mentions  white  inhabitants^  the  total  popuhtioi^ 
exclusive  of  rq;uUr  trdops,  would  then  be  1 15/)QQ4 
The  province  of  Canada  was  not  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  tiU  the  year  1792 ;  the  oensna 
therefore, that  was  taken  antecedent  to  thatperipdj 
iodiuded  the  population  of  the  whole  cplopy# 

I  am  npt  acquainted  wi(h  tlie  soqrce  kouk 
whence  Mn  Heriot  derived  his  iiaformation ;  but 
the  ceneiis  of  General  Murray^  aevfii  years  aib^ 
sequent  to  1758,  stated  the  entire  populatioil  of 
the  province  to  be^  exclusive  of  the  king's  troops 
76>37$«  This  Dumber  included  the  Indiimt^  whp 
were  rtated  to  amount  only  to  7,400.  Heipe  is  a 
fasl:  and  surpnsing  decrease  of  the  inbabkaAti.iR 
the  cpuree  of  seven  years ;  and  upon  the  s«pftQ^ 
attioa  that  the  numbav  in  17Aa  wer«  llSjoat!^ 
IJbere  is  a  Iqss  of  00  leas  than  38,7^5  :  but  tfkiog  ^ 
z^"^"  mAy  at  ^l^QOC^  still  there  is  a  decrease  of  14»7^ 
of  the<»loaf8ls  and  natire  iobabitants*  Wc^  nia|r 
eaaily  a«i{]|X)ae  that  a  long  war,:  and  ibufUy  jt|i^ 
fttl^tigation ^f  theimmtry  by  a  povier  ti$$lly  of^ 
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{^tfMWf'^ki  oatioMl  ftiann^rs,  cbamc^r,  and  ptm« 
^f^^ttnHt  hAfre  dccasioned  a  cx)»9id«r^l«  dmv* 
wMl6ff<A  ii$  popB\ti\im ;  for^  besides  those  who 
WlSfli'f^tfn'feattley  numbers  no  doubt  emigrated 
Jti^td- France,  or  to  other  countries  where  they 
iti^fhtl^nd  a  government  more  congenial  to  theit 
MMts  and  sentiments. 

vi%^'we  look  at  the  number  of  Indians  whom 
Mt^^il.  stat^  to  have  been  domiciliated  in  thm 
fPblAttae  in  17 ^^j  and  the  number  given  ii^  by 
Me  ^census  of  1765,  we  shall  there  alone  find  a  losa 
df  8,600.  It  is  poftsible  that  the  ravages  of  war 
wkight  occasion  this  great  loss ;  for  in  the  oomM 
of  a  dimpaigii  the  Iiidiatis  are  oftener  opposed  to 
tUem\ei^  of  their  own  description  than  to  the  £u* 
M^^n^aiilnies  ;  and  their  mode  of  fighting  ooea* 
fi^  a  greater  slaughter. 

1*^*  I'ftaLte  no  doubt,  therefore,  tliat  this  remarkajbfo 
cllH5fiease  of-the  population  pf  Canada  in  the  coufse 
§f^s6  short  a  peri6d  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
ftrfi  'when  we  consider  the  war  that  preceded  the 
Mn^Hest,^  and  the  very  unsettled  state  of  the 
c^Htry  for  a  considerable  time  after  thftt  €VMlt« 
^e  dfssentions  between  the  army  and  civil  power 
of  Jlhe^Britkb  government,  and  the  disgost  which 
{fee  French  noblesse,  the  etergy^  and  inhsbitMts 
i^  al  heing  subjected  to  the  will  of  a  foreign 
y»oph^  muat  have  strongly  tended  to  emfigraiipo, 
and  tontribalied^  with  the  ioasea  suateintd  by  th« 
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wmr,  to  thin  the  population  of  the  cototiy,  wbiob 
was  far  from  being  recruited  by  British  setticrs 
who  in  six  years  after  the  conquest  did  not  aoMMUit 
to  niore  than  500  persons.  In  no  other  way  (if 
Mr.  Heriot's  statement  be  correct)  can  we  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  population  of  IJSB 
and  the  census  of  1765. 

In  17B3  another  census  was  taken  by  order  of 
the  Canadian  government :  since  then,  no  other 
has  been  made,  nor  have  we  any  data  upon  which 
we  can  rely  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  state  of  the  country  and  its  population  at 
the  present  day.  But  by  a  comparison  of  the 
census  of  176^  and  1783  we  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  benefits  which  Canada  has  received 
from  its  new  government,  and  perhaps  form  tome 
notion  of  its  progress  for  the  last  twenty  yttra : 
ibr  this  purpose  I  shall  present  them  in  detail* 


CENSUS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  6f  CANADA 

« 

Dateof 

the 
Census. 

1765 
1783 

Number 
of  Inha. 
bitants. 

Acres  of 

Land  in 

Cultiva* 

don. 

Bushels 

of  Grain 

sown 

yearly. 

194,724^ 
383,849i 

Horses 

Oxen, 

Cows, 

and 

horned 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

76,275 
113,012 

764,604 
1,569,818 

19,757 
r»0,096 

50,329 
98.591 

27fi64 
84,666 

SS^tf 
70,466 

lacreatcin 

36,737 

805,214 

188,625 

16,339 

48,262 

57,602 

41,490 

These  statistical  accounts  are  highly  tattslao* 
tory ;  and  exhibit^  in  a  clear  and  convincing  man* 


ujMJlri^4lle^^#<i^flt-c6ii8tfH^      of  Gr^&t  Britaiii/ 
H&mmtV^k  l^gnlW  foipm  of  gbVertitri^hi  esti- 
tiHMn(#f1lfl4'^^  Aif^ds  6f  th^  people  tranquflti^k<f^ 
tll«*<#riti^  itfbjecti  Werii  induced  to  emigrate  W 
€Mfida('tnA  Mibafk  ttreif- pi*operty  in  dgnciiHiiral 
er  commereial  speculations.    These  enterprising 
sMlVM^'domm^iiiidat^  their  spirit,   iti  a  c^rtiitn 
digl^  tb  (hi&  old  irilmbitants;  ahd  hen£^  ihi' 
<«|!^fMilg  ittcfease  of  population,  commerce,  difff' 
i^tmlMpey  Urtm^l  took  pla&e  in  the  slidrt  pSi^cril''' 
ofttigMMh  3rmrs.  '"  '''^ 

9«lhit '<te-ywf  I788  the  colony  hil  Ifeett'* 
gmdkitfMl^.ad^^t^i^g  in  itnprbvement.  lU  6Uffi^^' 
ufcm5>faBs-it'tirffteS  fluctnaWd  cohstdet^bly ;  1^^' 
pijyiilmiO»*l<tttl' agfijinHurif    have   rapidfy  aug"^"^ - 

Tbbttil^ttlbe*  «f' Jhhubltafifs  in  Lowel^^Jaitikda^ 
tt  the  pretent  day,  is  computed  by  Mr.  tteriot  at 
SS0,0toi(4Klftthiiik  tit»  ^Mitnate  h'  rt^ddiT  ex- 
It  f^y^  if  we  calcnlatfe  the?  population* 
eablv  to  the  ratio  of  its  increase  ftdjM  I^TffS 
to  l783jduri<ig  which  period  of  eighteert'yeafs^tt 
duslfisnted  nearly  one  half,  We  shall  find  that  iti 
tvrj||5f?,t*^*  years,  frotli  1783  to  1808,  the  txkill! 
8lm|:[;2rtttl^t^^  300,Ck]fO;  and  this  humbef, 

1  am  of  opinion,  Ts  nearest  the  truth.  Upper  Ca- 
Mdii^il^^iCiAed^by  Mr.  H.  to  have  8f),<«0»  ttifiirb)i- 
tuiltfPllliii^iltHff  |}f^^       M  eoMxHr  bM  fniiil  * 

VOL.  I.  I* 
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every  inquiry  that  I  made  on  the  subject,  I  never 
conld  learn  that  it  contained  more  than  6o,000. 
But  the  truth  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  me- 
dium between  the  two,  as  is  often  the  case  when 
statements  are  made  from  vague  report. 

The  j^rosperity  of  a  country  cannot  be  better 
exemplified  than  by  a  regular  and  continued  in- 
crease of  its  population  and  resources.  That  this 
is  the  case  with  respect  to  Canada,  has  been  already 
shown  by  the  statements  which  I  have  laid  before 
my  readers;  There  is  every  reason  also  to  sup- 
pose, that  no  diminution  whatever  has  taken 
placb  in  any  part  of  those  details ;  but  that  the 
augmentation  which  occurred  between  1765  and 
17^3  has  continued  with  little  variation,  in  the 
same  r^ular  manner,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
«nd  even  greatly  increased  in  1810  and  1811. 
Upon  this  hypothesis  I  shall  offer  the  following 
statistical  statement  for  the  year  1808.  In  the 
absence  of  official  documents,  it  may  afford  solne 
idea  of  the  resources  of  Lower  Canada  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

1808. 


Popula- 
tion. 


EjScc* 

tlTC 

Mill, 
tia. 


Acres  of 
Land  ia 
Cultiva- 
tion. 


Bushels 
of  Grain 


yearly. 


dorses. 


Oxeu, 
Cowsr 
and 
young 
homed 
Cattle. 


Swine. 


200,000  60,000  3,760JD00  9t0,OC0  |79,00O  236jOO(yg86,(KK)    Ig^XX) 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  not  more 
than  one-tenth  are  British,  or  American  settlers 
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from  tiie  United  States.  In  Upper  Canada  tbe 
population  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
latter^  and  of  British  subjects  who  have  emigrated 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Veiy 
few  French  people  reside  in  that  province ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  among  all  the 
British  residents  in  the  two  colonies^  not  two 
hundred  £n^/i^Amen, perhaps,  can  be  found.  I  was 
told  that  at  Quebec  there  were  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  that;  country.  The  rest  are 
either  Irish  or  Scotch ;  though  the  former  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  latter,  who  are  distributed 
from  one  end  of  the  Canadas  to  the  other.  The 
Irish  emigrate  more  to  the  United  States  than  to 
Canada,  and  no  less  than  30,000  are  said  to  have 
emigrated  thither  in  1801.  Being  discontented 
with  their  own  government,  they  endeavour  to 
seek  relief  under  a  foreign  one  whose  virtueis 
liave  been  so  greatly  exaggerated,  and  whose  ^ 
excellent  properties  have  been  extolled  to  the  |\ 
skies.  A  few  months,  however,  con vince. them  | 
of  their,  error,  and  those  who  are  not  sold  to  their 
American  masters  generally  find  their  way  into 
Upper  Canada. 

Of  all  British  emigrants,  the  Scotch  are  the 
most  indefatigable  and  persevering.  In  poverty 
they  leave  their  native  home,  yet  seldom  return 
to  it  without  a  handsome  competency.  Their 
patient  diligence  and  submission  in  the  pursuit  of 

L  2 
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mhm,  ^gptb^r  v^th  their  ^[cneral  ki|owl^dgf»  nod 
gpo^  fes^Cy  r^>c)er  tbem  highly  beneficial  to  the 
mother  couQtry;  vfhWu  their  natural  partiality 
for  their  fiicif^t  spil  secures  their  steady  attacti- 
^k^nt  and  adb^r^DC^  to  th^  British  government 

The  French  settlers  form  a  distinct  clasa  irooi 
th^  Pritish,  and  present  as  great  a  contrast  in 
tbpir  cbarficters  and  manners,  as  exists  betweeo 
their  brethren  in  Europe.  The  minority  of  the 
French  who  emigratt^d  to  Canada  are  mid  to 
have  concie  originally  from  Normandy.  The  co- 
lony waa  peopled  very  slowly  for  many  years,  in 
oppte<)n^pce  of  the  ^w  advantages  which  it  held 
forth  to  po^i  'm  that  age^  whoiK^  heated  imagine- 
tipns  cwld  be  94tisfied  only  by  mwA  of  gold  or 
mountains  pf  jasper.  Canada  presented  but  few 
^tractiom  to  the  stranger.  Its  d^r^^ty  «id  uur 
pofpfortftble  wilds,  its  bjeak  and  lofity  mountaina 
09Veiied  one  half  the  year  with  snow«  repulsed  ra- 
ther than  invited  those  %vbo  visited  it.  But  whea 
the  vali^^  of  the  fur  trade  and  fisheries  came  to  be 
known,  and  properly  ^ti  mated,  a  sujfficieot  9Cop^ 
was  opened  for  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  rest* 
leas  spirits.  Individuals  arrived  and  establi^h^ 
then^selve^.  Families  and  communities,  detach* 
ments  pf  troops,  regiments,  and  armies,  followet^ 
em?h  other  in  succes3ion,  and  in  the  course  of  h^if 
4  century  erected  this  bleak  portion  of  the  n^w 
hemisphere  into  a  valuable  and  extensive  colony* 
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niose  who  settled  in  Acadia,  now  caled  Noi* 
^idotia,  foraged  a  iort  of  independent  cbmmuntty' 
fincorilrolled  hy  the  mother  country.    Tlrty  podt 
s^essed  the  ioterrdr,  wWile  the  Engli^  occopied'  tft* 
sea'-cbast.     In  the  course  of  tttn«  these  peopfe  itt-f?j 
termingfed  with  each  other,  and  theii*  offspring 
possessed  a  mixed  character,  wfrtch  at  this  da/ 
strongly  marks  those  who  are  now  settled  ip'  Or- 
nada  and  Locnsiana,  and  distingnrshes  thetn  froiil 
Ihtf  Fr€^ch  inhabitiants  of  those  c!ofonies.    The!/ 
however  partake  more  of  the  French  thaiV  tfhe 
BVitish  peculiarities,    'fhe  Acatfian*  of  Lot!rfsiana 
are* said  to  be  rudlfg  and  sluggish,  without  ambitioiy^ 
living  miserahry  on  their  sorry  pfantaftons,  where 
they  cultivate  fndian  com,  raise  pigs,  and  get 
ebildren.    Around  their  houses'  orte  sees  nothitig 
but  hogs,  and  before  their  doors  great  rustic  boys 
ismd  big  strapping  girfs,  stiff  as  bars  of  iron,  gapi 
ing,  for  want  of  thought  or  son^ething^  to  do,  at 
th^  stranger  who  is  passing. 

Their  brethren  of  Canada  diflfer  very  little  ftx>rt 
diem.  They  are  eq^iatly  sluggish  and  inactive'; 
but  tfs  tA'ey  live  irt  a  better  regulated  country, 
wher^  slavery  is  not  allowed,  they  are  obliged  to 
exert  themselves-  in  a  greater  degree  than  tfaie 
Louisianian  Acadians,  and  iti^tead  of  the  sorry 
plantations  ef  the  latter  they  possess  very  re^ 
spectabtie  farms. 

The  fttmefa  Cakitidiads  are^an  inoflbisivtf  quitt 
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p^ofrfe,  possessed  of  little  indurtry  and  less  tiii' 
bition.  Yet  from  the  loye  of  gain,  mere  vanity, 
or  that  restlessness  which  indolenoe  frequently 
occasions^  they  will  undergo  the  greatest  hard- 
ahips.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this 
than  in  those  who  labour  in  the  spring  to  collect 
the  sap  of  the  maple  tree:  their  exertions  for  five 
or  u\%  weel^s  while  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  are 
excessive.  None  also  undergo  severer  trials  than 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  fur  trade.  They 
penetrate  the  immense  forests  of  the  north-west 
for  thousands  of  miles,  exposed  to  all  the  severities 
of  the  climate,  and  often  to  famine  and  disease. 

The  Habitans  content  themselves  with  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  their  forefathers.  They  are 
satisfied  with  a  little,  because  a  little  satisfies  their 
wants.  They  are  quiet  and  obedient  subjects,  be* 
cause  they  feel  the  value  and  benefit  of  the  go- 
yernment  under  which  they  live.  They  trouble 
themselves  not  with  useless  arguments  concerning 
its  good  or  bad  quahties,  because  they  feel  them- 
selves  protected,  and  not  oppressed^  by  its  laws. 
They  are  religious  from  education  and  habit  moi*e 
than  from  principle.  They  observe  its  ceremonies 
and  formalities,  not  because  they  are  necessaft'y  to' 
tiheir  salvation,  but  beci^use  it  gratifies  their  vanity 
and  superstition.  They  live  in  happy  mediocrity, 
without  a  wish  or  endeavour  to  better  their  con* 
dition,  though  many  of  th^m  jarc^  an)p)y«i¥)ssecped 
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of  the  means.  Yet  they  love  money,  and  are  sel- 
dom on  the  wrong  side  of  a  bargain.  FronL  po» 
verty  and  oppn'ssion  they  have  been  raised,  since 
the  conquest,  to  independent  affluence.  They 
now  know  and  feel  the  value  of  money  and  free- 
dom, tind  are  not  willing  to  part  with  either. 
Their  parsimonious  frugality  is  visible  in  their 
habitations,  their  dress,  and  their  meals ;  and  bad 
they  been  as  industrious  and  enterprising  as  they 
have  been  frugal  and  saving,  they  would  have 
been  the  richest  peasantry  in  the  world. 

Their  houses  are  composed  of  logs  slightly 
smoothed  with  the  axe,  laid  upon  each  other,  and 
dove-tailed  at  the  corners.  Sometimes  a  frame* 
work  is  first  constructed,  and  the  logs  laid  upon 
each  other  between  two  grooves,  ^he  interstices 
are  filled  with  clay  or  mud,  and  the  sides  of  the 
building  washed  outside  and  in  with  Ijme  dis-  I. 
solved  in  w^ter.  This,  they  say,  has  the  property 
of  preserving  the  wood  better  than  paint  from  the 
dBfects  of  the  weather  and  vermin ;  at  all  events 
it  has  the  property  of  being  cheaper,  which  is 
a  consideration  of  more  importance  to  them  than 
weather  or  vermin. 

The  roof  is  constructed  with  boards,  and  gene- 
rally  covered  with  shingles.  Sometimes  they  are 
white-washed,  but  oftener  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  natural  state.  In  a  few  months  the  weather 
changes  the  colour  of  the  vrood,  and  gives  the 
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shingles  th^  appearance  of  slate,  whic!^,  with  ||if 
white  sidef,  have  a  pleasing  efiect.  Tl^e  «(h9iki 
hpwever,  falls  very  short  of  thp  nea^  w<wten  farm- 
houses in  the  United  States,  vyhic^  s^e  gesuecaUy 
clapboarded  pver  the  rough  logsi,  ^i\d  n^Uiy' 
painted.  T^y  Present  a  nK>re  co^iplete  aii4 
finished  appearance  than  the  coiugh  outsid^s  9% 
the  Canadian  farm-houses. 

The  Canadian  habitations  consist  of  only  oi|a 
story  or  ground  floor,  which  is  generally  divided 
into  four  rooms,.     Over  them  is  a  garret,  oi;  loft^ 
formed  by  the  slopipg  roof*     Some  of  th^  atineiU 
houses  have  only  one  or  two  ap^.rtniien,l|s,  a^pcord- 
ing  to  the  afBuence  qr  poverty  of  their  ovi^Qera« 
l^he  better  sort  of  farmers  have  always  four  roo^msu. 
Their  houses,,  however,  nevep  exceed  what  Dr> 
Johnson  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  huts.  ^*  By 
a  house  (says  that  learned  character)  J  mean  a 
l^uilding  with  one  story  over  anotlier  j  Ijy  a  hil^ 
v^  dwelling  with  only  one  flo^r/*    According  tp> 
thi?  di^tuiction,  a  house  is  very  rarely  to  be  me^ 
writh  in  Canada,  except  ii)  the  tovy^ns. 

The  chimney  is^ built  in  ih^  centre  Qfthf|^hou^« 
and  the  room  which  contains  the  fire<^pl§tce  if  tb^ 
I^itchen.  The  rest  are  bedrro9ms.;  fpr  it  niters 
Qot.hovf  m^Etny  apartments  a.  bouse  con/^ists  o^ 
they  are  seldom  without  one  or  two  beda  ia/eAchi 
^(^rdipi;  to,  ^he  size  of  the  fapfiily.  This  in? 
^isp^nsal}le  piec^  of  furnitMre,  which  is,  always 
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placed  ui  <me  eorner  of  the  robm,  is  a  aort  of  Rmit* 
post  bedstead  without  the  pillars,  aad  raised  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground.    At  the  head  there 
is  generally  a  canopy  or  tester  fixed  against  the 
vraH,  under  which  the  bed  stands.   Upon  the  bed* 
stead  is  placed  a  feather  or  straw  bed^  with  the 
usual  clothes  i^nd  covered  with  a  patchwork  couQi^ 
terpaoe,  or  green  stiiff  quilt.    In  winter,  the  nea 
frequently  lay  themselves  along  the  hearth,  or  bjr 
the  stove,  wrapped  up  in  a  buffi4o  robe«    In  the 
ipiddle  of  the  night  they  will  get  up,  stir  the  fire, 
smoke  their  pipe,  and  lie  down  ags^n  till  morning. 
The  French  women  have  adopted  more  cleanly 
maxims  since  the  English  have  settled  in  tho 
country.     Formerly,  it  is  said,  they  would  sufifer 
their  rooms  to  remain  for  a  twelvemonth  before 
they  were  swept,  or  scoured ;  and  to  prevent  the 
dust  or  dirt  from  rising,    they  sprinkled  their 
apartments  with  water  several  times  a  day.    That 
constant  scouring  of  rooms  and  remarkable  clean* 
liness^  which  are  the  pecuUar  character  of  the  En^ 
glisb,  theCanadian  women  affirmed  to  be  injurious 
to  health,  and  therefore  they  neglected  the  greatest, 
comfort  of  life.    But  in  all  nations  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  dispositions  and  manners;  and  though, 
ffx>m  the  combination  of  certain  traits  and  pecu- 
liarities in.  the  people,  a  country  may  appropriate- 
to  itself  a  ];iational  characta*,  yet  individuate  of 
ihat  nation  often  exhibit  a  direct  contrast  to  it. 
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General  rules  are  not  without  partial  raceptions ; 
aud  there  are  French  women  in  Canada  as  re- 
markable for  cleanliness  as  there  are  others  re* 
markable  for  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  furniture  of  the  Habitans  is  plain  and 
simple,  and  most  commonly  of  their  own  work- 
manship. A  few  wooden  chairs  with  twig  or 
rush  bottoms,  and  two  or  three  deal  tables,  are 
placed  m  each  room,  and  are  seldom  very  orna- 
mental ;  they  however  suffice,  with  a  proper 
number  of  wooden  bowls,  trenchers,  and  spoons, 
for  the  use  of  the  family  at  meals.  A  press,  and 
two  or  three  large  chests,  contain  their  wearing- 
apparel  and  other  property.  A  buffet  in  one 
corner  contains  their  small  dihplay  of  cops,  saucers, 
glasses,  and  tea-pots,  while  a  few  broken  sets  may 
perhaps  grace  the  mantle* piece.  A  large  clock  is 
often  found  in  their  best  apartment,  and  the  sides 
of  the  room  are  ornamented  with  little  pictures 
of  the  holy' virgin  and  her  son,  or  waxen  images 
of  saints  and  crucifixes.  An  iron  stove  is  gene- 
rally placed  in  the  largest  apartment, -with  a  pipe 
passing  through  the  others  into  the  chimney*  The 
kitchen  displays  very  little  more  than  kettles  of 
soup,  tureens  of  milk,  a  table,  a  dresser,  and  a  few 
chairs.  The  fire-place  is  wide,  and  lai^  logs  of  wood 
are  placed  on  old-fashioned  iron  dogs.  A  wooden 
crane  supports  the  large  kettle  of  soup,  which  is 
fpr  ever  on  the  fire. 
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Their  chief  article  of  food  is  pork,  as  fet  as  they 
can  procure  it.    They  all  keep  a  great  number  of 
swine,  which  they  fatten  to  their  liking.  Pea-soup, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  pork  boiled  in  it,  consti- 
tutes their  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  day  after 
day,  with  very  little  alteration,  except  what  is  oc- 
casioned by  a  few  sausages,  and  puddings  made  of 
the  entrails  when  a  hog  is  killed ;  or  during  Lent, 
when  fish  and  vegetables  only  will  suffice.    They 
are  extremely  fond  of  thick  sour  milk,  and  will 
often  treat  themselves  with  a  dish  of  it  after  their 
pork.  Milk,  soup,  and  other  spoon-roeat,.are  eaten 
out  of  a  general  dish,  each  taking  a  spoonful  after 
the  other.  Knives  and  forks  are  seldom  in  request. 
The  old  people  will  sometimes  treat  themselves 
with  tea  or  coffee,  in  which  case  they  generally 
have  to  boil  their  water  in  the  frying-pan ;  for  it 
rarely  happens  that  they  have  a  tea-kettle  in  the 
house.— An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  travelling  on  the  road  to  Montreal  several 
years  iigo,  when  tea  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
Habitans,  and  when  accommodation  on  the  road 
was  even  worse  than  it  is  now. — He  carried  with 
iiimhis  provisions,  and  among  the  rest  he  had  a 
pound  of  tea.     On  his  arrival  at  one  of  the  |)ost- 
housds  in  the  evening,  he  told  the  mistress  of  the 
house  to  make  him  some  tea,  and  gave  her  the 
parcel  for  that  purpose.     In   the   mean  time, 
the  woman   spread  out  her  plater  and  dishes. 
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knives  and  forks^  upon  the,  table,  and  the  gaille^ 
roan  took  his  meat  and  loaf  out  of  the  basket 
(for  tea,  without  something  more  substantiaf,  ijs 
poor  fare  when  travelling ;  and  1  always  found,  in 
such  cases,  that  a  beef  steak,  or  a  slice  of  cold  meat, 
was  a  considerable  improvement  to  the  tea-tabfe). 
After  waiting  a  longer  time  than  the  gentleman' 
thought  necessary  to  make  a  cup  of  tea,  the  wo^ 
man  came  into  the  room;  but  hew  slmH  I  describe 
his  astoiMshment,^  when  he  beheM  the  whote  pound 
of  tea  nicely  boiled,  and  spread  out  on  a  dkh,  with' 
a  luaap  of  butter  in  the  middle !  I1ic  good  woman 
had  boiled  it  all  in  the  chauderon,  and  was  placing' 
it  on  the  table  as  a  fine  disk  of  greens  ta  accompany 
the  gentleman^s  cold  beef. 

Milk  and  water  is  the  usual  drink  of  thefemales 
and  younger  part  of  the  femily.  jftrnn  is,  how- 
ever,  the  cordial  balm  which  relieves  the  men 
from  all  their  cares  and  anxieties.  They  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  this  pernicious  liquor,  and  often 
liavea  debauch  when  they  go  to  market  with  their 
oommodities.  I  have  seen  in  the  Upper  Town 
market-place,  at  Quebec,  a  father  and  his^  son  both 
drunk.  The  young  one,  however,  was  not  so  bad 
but  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  impropriety  :  so 
he  tumbled  the  old  man  out  of  the  spirit  shop  into 
the  street,  and  iendeavoured  to  force  him  into  the 
berlin,  to  carry  him  home.  The  old  fellow,  how* 
pver,  pulled  his  sou  down  by  the  hair,  and  began 
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fo  beli^KMir  him  with  bU  fist,  uttering  ten  thou- 

9%x%d  sacr^i^nd  b r$  upon  his  undutiful  bead. 

The  young  man  could  not  extricate  himself;  and 
bluing  pfetty  much  in  that  state  which  is  called 
*<  crying  drunk,"  he  began  to  weep,  calling  out 
at  the  same  time,  ^^  Ah^  my  father^  you  do  not 
know  me  !  My  God^  you  do  not  know  me  J** 
The  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks^  though  as  much 
most  likely  from  the  blows  and  tugs  of  the  hair 
which  he  received,  as  from  the  idea  of  his  father 
not  knowing  him.  His  exclamations,  however, 
caused  the  old  man  to  weep  with  him,  and  the 
scene  became  truly  ludicrous;  for  the  old  fellow 
would  not  let  go  his  hold,  but  continued  his 
curses^  his  blows,  and  his  tears,  until  the  son  was 
assisted  by  some  other  Habitans,  who  forced  the 
fisttlier  into  the  berlin ;  upon  which  the  young 
man  got  in,  and  drove  him  home. 

Very  few  of  the  country  people  who  frequent 
the  inarkets  in  the  towns  return  home  sober; 
and  in  winter  time,  when  there  is  not  room  for 
more  than  one  cariole  on  the  road  without  plun- 
ging the  horse  four  or  five  feet  deep  in  snow, 
these  people,  having  lost  their  usual  politeness  by 
intoxication,  do  not  feel  inclined  to  make  way  for 
the  gentry  in  carioles,  and  will  often  ruti  their 
sleighs  aboard  and  upset  them. 

The  Canadian  country  people  bake  their  own 
br^,    which  ^s  made  of  wheat-flour  and  rye^ 
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meal ;  but  for  the  want  of  yeast  it  has  a  sour 
taste,  and  is  coarse  and  heavy.  Their  ovens  are 
boilt  of  wicker-work,  plastered  inside  and  out 
with  a  thick  coating  of  clay  or  mortar.  Some  are 
built  of  bricks  or  stones,  but  the  former  are  more 
general.  They  are  situate  jat  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  to  prevent  accidents  from  fire, 
and  are  raised  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
covered  with  a  roof  of  boards,  supported  by  four 
posts,  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

The  dress  of  the  Habitant  is  simple  and  homely; 
it  consists  of  a  long-^skirted  cloth  coat  or  fiTX^k,  of 
a  dark  gray  colour,  with  a  hood  attached  to  it, 
which  in  winter  time  or  wet  weather  he  puts 
over  his  head.  His  coat  is  tied  round  the  waist 
by  a  worsted  sash  of  various  colours  ornamented 
with  beads.  His  waistcoat  and  trowsers  are  of 
the  same  cloth.  A  pair  of  moccasins,  or  swamp- 
boots,  complete  the  lower  part  of  his  dress.  His 
hair  is  tied  in  a  thick  long  queue  behind,  with 
an  eelskin ;  and  on  each  side  of  his  face  a  few 
straight  locks  hang  down  like  what  are  vulgarly 
called  "rat*s  tails.**  Upon  his  head  is  a  bonnet 
rouge,  or,  in  other  words,  a  red  nightcap.  The 
tout  ensemble  of  his  figure  is  completed  by  a  short 
pipe,  which  he  has  in  his  mouth  from  morning 
till  night  A  Dutchman  is  not  a  greater  smoker, 
than  a  French  Canadian. 

The  visage  of  the  Habitant  is  long  and  thin. 
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his  complexion  sunburnt  and  swarthy,  and  not 
unfi^uently  of  a  darker  hue  than  that  of  the  In* 
dian.  His  eyes,  though  rather  small,  are  dark 
and  lively  ;  bis  nose  prominent,  and  inclined  to 
the .  aquiline  or  Roman  form ;  bis  cheeks  lank 
and  meagre;  his  lips  small  and  thin;  his  chin 
sharp  and  projecting. 

Such  is  the  almost  invariable  portrait  of  a  Ca- 
nadian Habitant,  or  countryman,  and  more  or 
less  of  the  lower  order  of  French  people  in  the 
towns.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  portrait  of  five^sixths  of 
the  male  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  any  alteration  takes  place  in  the 
dress  of  the  men;  unless  in  summer  the  long 
coat  is  exchanged  for  a  jacket,  and  the  bonnet 
rouge  for  a  straw  hat ;  but  it  oftener  happens  that 
the.  dress  which  I  have  described  is  worn  the 
whole  year  round. 

The  dress  of  the'women  is  old-fashioned ;  for 
the  articles  which  compose  it  never  find  their 
way  into  Canada  until  they  have  become  stale  in 
England.  I  am  now  speaking  of  those  who  deck 
themselves  out  in  printed  cotton  gowns,  muslin 
aprons,  shawls,  and  handkerchiefs;  but  there 
are  numbers  who  wear  only  cloth-of  their  own 
manufacture,  the  same  as  worn  by  the  men. 
A  petticoat  and  short  jacket  is  the  most  pre- 
vailing dress;  though  some  frequently  decorate 
themselves  in  all  the  trappings  of  modern  finery, 
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but  winch,  m  point  of  finbion,  are  g^nerallj  il 
few  yeBts  bdiiiid  those  of  Eutope*  The  eM^Iy 
froloon  still  tdhere  to  lotig  waists,  fvll  caps,  and 
itrge  clubs  of  baif  behind^  Some  of  the  younger 
brandi^  of  the  countrywoman  are  becoming 
more  modern,  having  imbibed  a  spirit  for  dress 
from  the  French  girls  who  live  in  the  towns  ^ 
servants* 

The  Hlibttans  have  almost  every  resource  witfain 
their  own  families.    They  cultivate  flax^  which 
they  manuiacture  into  linen;  and  their  sbee^ 
supply  them  with  the  wool  of  which  their  gar^ 
ments  are  formed.    They  tan  the  hides  of  then' 
cattle«  and  tifiake  them  into  moccasins  and  boots* 
From  woollen  yam  they  knit  their  oWn  stockings 
and  banneii  reugei;  add  from  straW  they  make 
their  summer' hats  and  bonnets.     Besides  afticlei 
of  wearing  apparel,  they  make  their  own  breAd^ 
butt^,  and  cheese ;  their  soap,  candles,  and  su- 
gar; all  which  are  supplied  from  the  producticms 
^  their  form.    They  build  their  own  houses, 
bams,  stables,  and  ovens  ;  make  their  own  carts^ 
wheels,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  canoes.     In  shorty 
tbeir  ingenuity,  prompted  as  much  by  parsimony 
as  the  isolated  situation  in  which  they  live,  has 
provided  them  with  every  article  of  utility  «id 
•very  necessary  of  life.    A  Canadian  will  seldom^ 
or  never  purchase  that  which  he  can  make  binv- 
self}  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is. this  saving 
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spirit  oTIrtigality  aloea,  which  has  induced  them 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  fiithers,  and  which 
has  prevented  them  from  profiting  by  the  modem 
improvements  in  husbandry,  and  the  new  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  introduced  by  the  English 
flettlers. 
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.  ■  /■  \\U\ 
r  Toe  chiUlren  of  the  Habitans  are  ^eneraHy 
pretty,  when  young;  but  from  sitting  ovdr  tthe 
stoves  in  winter^  and  labouring  in  the  fields^m 
sui9n)er^  their  complexion  becomes  swarthy^  iamd 
their  features  ordinary  and  coarse.  TUe  hoy% 
adopt  jtbe  pernicious  hubit  of  smoking,  aimoj^tds 
fioon  :fis,tb<^y  liave  strength  to  hold  a  pipe  in  their 
ii^Uth:  tlu$  mubt  insensibly  injure  the  ooastitu- 
tion,  though  from  the  mildnesi  of  their  tobat!co 
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its  eSkcU  must  be  less  deleterious  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  girls,  from  manual  labour,  become  strong, 
bony,  and  masculine,  and  after  thirty  years  of 
age  have  every  appearance  of  early  decrepitude ; 
yet  their  constitutions  frequently  remain  robust 
and  healthy,  and  some  few  live  to  a  considerable 
age. 

When  1  have  entered  a  Canadian  house  in  the 
winter,  I  always  felt  a  violent  oppression  on^my 
Ittngs,  occasioned  by  the  insufferable  heat  fi:om 
the  stove;  while  the  inhabitanta  would  perhaps 
be  biiddled  round  it,  replenishing  the  fke  in 
order  to  make  their  chauderon  or  saucepan  of  soup 
boi^,  which  stood  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  It 
n^ay  therefore  be  easily  conceived  what  a  de- 
gTM  of  heat  it  is  necessary  to  ereate  in  these 
finiaoes,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  thrdugh 
the  iron  plate  at  top,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sauce- 
pan which  is  placed  upon  it.  In  fact,  I  have  seen 
them  red  hot,  and  two  or  three  gaH<His  of  soup  in 
foil  boil.  The  men  will  also  frequently  stand 
over  a  stove  till  they  are  in  a  violent  perspiration, 
and  then  ^  into  the  open  air  on  the  coldest  days, 
even  sometimes  with  their  breast  undovered. 
Extremes  like  these  must  hurt  the  constitution ; 
aad:  though  some  live  to  enjoy  old  age,  yet  their 
nambers  cannot  be  compared  with  those  who  are 
out  off  in  the  prime  of  life.     The  climate  is  fa« 
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vouiable  to^lttljIRniljr,  jin£jt  isjfae  fiiuk  of  did 
people  if  they  do  not  liveBeyond  the  age  of 
fifty. 

The  women  are  prolific,  and  fat  chubby  chil- 
dren may  be  seen  at  every  Habitant's  door.  I 
have  never  heard,  however,  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
possesses  snch  properties  as  are  ascribed  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  which  are  said  to  fact* 
Htate  procreation  in  the  Louisianian  females.  It 
is  even  said  that  women,  who  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  could  never  breed,  have  become  preg- 
nant in  a  year  after  their  arrival  in  Louisiana. 

The  manners  of  the  Habitans  are  easy  and  po- 
lite. Their  behaviour  to  strangers  is  never  in- 
fluenced by  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  a  fine  periwig. 
It  is  civil  and  respectful  to  all,  without  distinction 
of  persons.  They  treat  their  superiors  with  that 
polite  deference  which  neither  debases  the  one 
nor  exalts  the  other.  They  are  never  rude  to 
their  inferiors  because  they  are  poor,  for  if  they 
do  not  relieve*  poverty  they  will  not  insult  it. 
Their  carriage  and  deportment  are  easy  and  un- 
restrained ;  and  they  have  the  air  of  men  .who 
have  lived  all  their  days  in  a  town  rather  than  in 
the  country. 

They  live  on  good  terms  with  each  other;  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  third  generation  residing 
frequently  in  one  house.  The  farm  is  div^d^d  as 
long  as  there  is  an  acre  to  divide;  and  their  de- 
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sire  of  living  together  is  a  proof  that  they  live 
happy,  otherwise  they  would  be  anxious  to  part. 

They  are  universally  modest  in  their  behaviour; 
the  women  from  natural  causes,  the  men  from 
custom.  The  latter  never  bathe  in  the  river 
without  their  trowsers,  or  a  handkerchief  tied 
I3und  their  middle. 

They  marry  young,  and  are  seldom  without  a 
numerous  family.  Hence  their  passions  are  kept 
mthin  proper  bounds,  and  seldom  become  liable 
to  those  excesses  which  too  often  stigmatize  and 
degrade  the  human  character. 

The  men  are  possessed  of  strong  natural  genius, 
and  good  common  sense;  both  of  which  are  how- 
ever but  seldom  improved  by  education,  owing 
to  the  paucity  of  schools  in  Canada.  The  women 
are  better  instructed,  or  at  least  better  informed, 
for  they  are  more  attended  to  by  the  priests. 
Hence  they  generally  acquire  an  influence  over 
their  husbands,  which  those  who  are  gay  and 
coquetish  know  how  to  turn  to  their  own  advan* 
tage. 

The  general  deficiency  of  education  and  learn- 
ing among  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  Ca- 
nada has  long  been  a  subject  of  newspaper-com- 
plaint in  that  country.  But  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  condition  of  the  people 
would  be  meliorated,  or  the  country  benefited, 
by  the  distribution  of  learning  and  information 
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among  tfhem.  The  menhs  dfobfcaining  insirdc^ttorv 
at  present,  are  undoubtedly  very  limifed ;'  bW^' 
is  occasioned,  in  a  great  m^sure, 'by  their  <*vm' 
parsimonious  frugality ;  for,  if  they  were  willittg 
to  spare  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  edocatibW^'i^f 
their  children,  plenty  of  masters  would*  be  fdiiffld/ 
and  plenty  of  schools  opened.  The  BritT^»W' 
American  settlers  in  the  back  townships  teieh* 
their  own  children  the  common  I'udimenti^ioJ 
education ;  but  the  Canadians  are  themselves  ^^ 
educated,  and  ignorant  even  of  the  smallest  d^ 
gree  of  learning;  therefore  they  have  it  n^  Ift^ 
their  powef  to  supply  the  want  of  a  school  infhe^ 
own  family,  and  thus  do  they  propagate  frdm  lag^ 
to  age  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors:  '        -  **" 

"'  Por,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  s6n,  ^'"  *''"^ 

-    UnaherM,  unimproved,  their  manners  ran.'*  :  vov/od 

With  respect  to  their  obtaining  a  krkMit^ 
of  the  English  language,  I  agree  with  those ^Vfiti^ 
are  of  opinion  that  so  desirable  an  object VWgHf,' 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  attained  by  the  infcHfehWw? 
of  tlie  government,  and  the  establishing  bf^)^HiU 
chirtl  Sunday  schools.  The  number  wiio^iMte^J 
stand,  or  speak,  English  in  Lower  Caiiadd  198^ 
not  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  ^pttfti^lA^ 
including  the  British  subjects.  Few  6f'^*&e 
French  clergy  undet^tand  it ;  for  in  tlie  ^feihii-^ 
at  Quebec,  where  it  ought  to  fortn  ah  indtsp^ifti 
ble  part  of  the  studenfs  education^  %1s  tdtaKjr 
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nc^Jlo^ted^  ioMWiwcquence  of  wtiicb^  .^  great 
rwi^ Fil^Qdfb  ,cbUdreii,who  are  educated  there, 
be^e«,4llpse  that  are  designed  for  the  church, 
tepfl;i^,.f4YOuruble  opportunity  of  becoming  ap- 
(fHalA^^  with  it;  and  that  which  is  oniitted  in 

I  X^tb^fis  neither  easily  nor  willingly  acquired  ia 
i^i^tiood;.  It  is  possible  that  the  French  clergy 
nM]fo)ooJc  with  jealousy  upon  the  difiusioa  of  the 
£r|igi|ab  laBguage  among  their  parishioners ;  they. 
ni^y  ^ipk  that,  as  the  intercourse  between  tke 
British  wd  Frendi  Canadians  will  he  facilitated 
b)l  auoh  a  measure,  the  eyes  of  the  latter  would 
be  efpened  to  many  of  the  inconsistencies  and  d^^ 
feels '^f  tiheir  religion  ;  and  that,  in  consequence^ 
they  may  be  induced  to  change  their  feith,  and 
throw  off  the  dominion  of  their  priests.  These, 
however,  are  but  groundless  fears;  for  as  long  as 
ii)H|i^»4r^a|ins  its  hold  in  the  breasts  of  the  Cana- 
djpi^is^  aod  while  the  clergy  continue  that  inde- 
f^lfgft^Q-pesseverafice  in  their  ministry,  and  tha| 

1^i9b^^4s^^  character  and  reputation,  which  di-f 
sii^iqgpilbtbein  at  present,  it  is  not  probable  that 
^  tbi^par isbiooers  will  depart  from  the  rel^ion  ^( 
^(9fr  fifKiM^bers.  The  instruction  of  th^  Fneneh 
c^yi^it^p  in  the  English  language,  is ,  therefoTje 
9f||th|$r  difficult  nor  liable  U)  any  serijws  o}^^tf\ojf^^ 
Tk^A^  ^  desirable  object,  and  highly  ^neq^s^^ 
%.  i^fl^l  *^  )^>^U^9  private. re^ison?,  is  withpltLt 
dflriKtt:  Ahfit  it  if  niecessi^ry  for  thf  i^sp^h^pf 
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bumnew^  and  for  the  impftrtial  tdniniartra^iKif 
justice,  every  man  who  has  been  in  a  Canadiao 
court  of  law  must  acknowledge  without  b^ta^ 
tion. 

The  mluriages  of  the  Canadians  are  remarkable 
for  the  numbers  of  friends,  relations,  and  acquaint^ 
ance,  who  attend  the  young  couple  to  the  altar« 
They  are  all  dressed  in  their  Sunday  attire,  and 
ride  to  church  in  calashes  or  carioles,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  takes  place. 
1  have  sometimes  counted  upwards  of  thirty  of 
these  vehicles,  each  containing  three  or  four  people^ 
one  of  whom  drives*  Those  who  live  in  the  towns, 
and  are  married  in  the  morning,  often  parade  the 
streets  with  their  friends  in  the  afternoon. 

The  carriages  made  use  of  in  Canada  are  ca- 
lashes for  the  summer,  and  carioles  and  berlins 
far  the  winter.  The  calash  is  in  genera!  use 
all  over  the  country,  and  is  used  alike  by  the 
gentry  and  Habitans ;  only  that  those  belongmg 
to  the  former  are  of  a  superior  description.  The 
calash  is  a  sort  of  one-horse  chaise  capable  of 
holding  two  persons  besides  the  driver,  who  sits 
in  front  upon  a  low  seat,  with  his  fo^  resting 
upon  the  shafts.  This  carriage  has  no  spring, 
but  it  is  suspended  by  two  broad  leather  straps, 
upon  which  the  body  is  fixed.  These  straps  are 
secured  behind  by  two  iron  rollers,  by  which 
they  are  tightened  when  too  loose.    The  body  of 
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the  cdaflh  his  a  wing  on  each  side,  to  prevent 
tkkG.  mud  from  being  thrown  in  by  the  wheels. 
Those  of  the  better  sort  are  handsomely  varuished 
and  fitted  up  with  linings  and  cushions  similar 
to  an  Enf^lish  chaise;  the  inferior  sort  used  by 
the  country  people  are  roughly  built  and  mise^ 
mbly  painted ;  but  as  they  are  often  the  workman- 
ship of  the  Habitant  himself,  much  elegance  can- 
not be  expected ;  he  has,  indeed,  considerable 
iperit  in  accomplishing  so  much  without  the  aid 
of  proper  instruction. 

The  harness  is  sometimes  very  heavy,  and 
studded  with  a  great  number  of  brass  nails,  but 
that  is  now  nearly  exploded,  and  has  given  place 
to  a  much  lighter  and  simpler  caparison.  It  is 
used  as  well  for  carts  as  for  the  calash,  aiid  is 
several  pounds  lighter  than  the  cumbersome  En- 
glish collar  and  harness.  Plated  harness  is  used 
for  the  best  calashes^  though  made  in  the  same 
simple  form,  and  requires  merely  a  ring  and  a 
bolt,  which  fastened  to  each  shaft  secures  the 
horse  in  the  cart  or  calash,  the  sleigh  or  the 
cariole.  This  kind  of  harness^  being  in  general 
uae  all  over  the  country,  is  extremely  convenient 
itt  case  of  accident ;  and  as  the  horses  are  nearly 
of  a  size,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  borrowing  a 
horse  that  will  fit  your  carriage,  or  a  carriage  that 
will  fit  vour  horse,  and  harness  that  will  suit  both. 

The  post  calashes^  which  are  the  very  worst  of 
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the  kidd  used  ia  the  countc^,  Bre  most  libomitia* 
bie  machines  for  a  long  journey. '  Thejr  Bvem&st 
coiamonly  driven  by  boys;  but  if  yo«  are  uiifori-' 
tu»9te  enough  to  hare  a  fat,  unwieldy  ^drtPen 
sitting  in  front,  which  is  sometimes  unavoidable^' 
the  body  of  the  calash  leans  forward,  and  renders 
your  seat  not  only  extremely  irksome,  but  also 
difficult  tQ  maintain  ;  added  to  which,  your  sfacMiU' 
ders  and  hips  are  jolted  agaiilst  its  sides  without 
mercy,  and  your  journey,  for  that  stage  at  leaat^ 
becomes  completely  ])ainful  and  distressing. 

The  carioles  nearly  resemble  the  body  of  a  oee^ 
hwse  chaise,  placed  upon  two  runners,  like  the 
irons  of  a  pair  of  skates.  They  are  painted, 
varnished,  and  lined  like  the  better  sort  of  ca- 
lashes. The  driver  generally  stands  up  in  front, 
though  there  is  a  seat  for  him  similar  to  that  in 
the  calash.  Between  him  and  the  Iiorse  tibem 
is  a  high  pannel  which  reaches  up  to.  bia  btf^attf 
and  preventt^  the  splashes  from  being  thrown  ifitt 
the  cariole.  The  body  of  the  vehicle  is  some- 
times placed  on  high  runners  of  iron,  though>ilii 
general  the  low  wooden  runners  are  prefermd,  od 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  upset  as  the  othemi 
Seldom  more  than  one  horse  is  driven  inTthcfCa? 
riole ;  but  the  dashing  youths  in  the  arxny»  tbe 
government  service,  or  among  the  merchasnt^i  asa 
fond  of  displaying  their  scientiBemfmtgement  of 
the  whip  in  the  tandem  style^  .    ,     r.  /. ..  *     - 


^. 
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The  Jlabftsirr  make  UFe  of 'an  old- fashioned 
soft  ofntarioley  called  a  berlm;  it  is  better  adapted 
for?  long  journeys,  as  tlie  sides  are  higher,  and 
keep  l)he  traveHer  warmer  than  the  other  desert^ 
tkm  df  carioles.  Sleighs  are  used  in  the  winter, 
asi  carts  are  in  the  summer,  for  the  transjxjfrtation 
of  godds.  They  are  formed  of  a  couple  of  low 
iHWiners,  with  hoards  fastened  across*  The  goods 
are  kept  from  falling  off  by  half-a-dozen  sticks^, 
which  are  Bxed  at  the  sides  and  corners  of  the 
sleigh,  and  fastened  together  at  top  by  a  rope  or 
twisted  twigs. 

'The  horses  are  obliged  to  have  several  little 
fattHis  fastened  to  their  harness  in  winter,  in  order 
to  give  Notice  to  others  of  their  approach;  for  the 
c^ioles  and  steighs  proceed  with  such  rapidity, 
and^riak^  so  little  noi&e  over  the  snow,  that  many 
tocfd^nts  might  oJccur  in  turning  the  corner  of  a 
street,'  or  on  a  dark  night,  if  the  alarm  was  not 
gffBrt'by  thte  jingling  of  the  bells. 
-  *Covened  carioles  resemble  the  body  of  a  post- 
chai^  or  chariot  placed  upon  runners ;  they 
fattve  doors  at  tbe  sides  and  glasses  in  the  front, 
but' ^^e' never  used,  except  for  the  puqKJse  of 
going' to  an  evening  ball  or  entertainment;  for 
ttod  pietstire  of  carioling  consists  principally  in 
•eeing  »nd  being  seen ;  and  therefore  the  open  one, 
tlidagh  it'«Kposes  the  person  to  the  seiverest  wea- 
ther, is  always  preferred. 
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There  is  htrdly  a  Habitant  in  Canada  Who 
does  not  keep  his  horse  and  cart,  calash  and 
berhn.  Carters  are  also  numerotis  in  the  towns; 
and  calashes  or  carioles,  &c.,  may  be  hired  of 
them  at  a  moderate  price.  They  stand  in  the 
market-places  both  winter  and  summer,  looking 
out  for  employment.  Their  horses  are  generally 
in  good  condition,  though  their  labour  is  hard 
and  their  treatment  severe. 

In  Canada,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  custom  among  the  people 
to  drive  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  which  to   \ 
the  eye  of  an  Englishman  has  a  very  awkward 
appearance;  for  in  his  country 

"  The  laws  of  the  road  are  a  paradox  quite  j 
For,  when  you  are  trav'lliog  along, 
If  joQ  keep  to  the  left  you  are  sure  to  be  right , 
If  you  keep  to  the  righi  you*U  be  wrong'* 

From  what  cause  the  custom  originated  in 
America  I  cannot  say;  but  1  have  observed  that 
in  the  winter  season  the  driver  frequently  jum])s 
out  of  the  cariole  on  the  right  side,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  upsetting  in  places  where  the 
road  is  narrow  and  the  snow  uneven :  this  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  their  driving  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road,  though  I  ihink  the  same 
thing  might  be  accomplished  as  easily  on  the  left. 
That  which  from  necessity  hdd  become  a  habit 
in  the  winter,  was  not  easily  laid  aside  in  the 


wmmer^aa^  CPt;i9equently  settted  into  agestra) 
^$toa]^  which  was  afterwards  iuUy  establishes^ 
ky  Jaw.  Ads  of  the  legislature  in  the  U4^it;e(i 
States,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  now  compel  peQ|]^ 
tQ, drive  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road.    .    .  . 

The  French  Canadian^  are  remarkably  civil  to 
each  other>  and  bow  and  scrape  as  they  pass 
along  the  streets.  When  I  have  seen  a  couple  of 
carmen,  or  peasants,  cap  in  hand,  with  bodies 
bent  to  each  c^ber,  1  have  often  pictured  to  my 
imagination  the  curious  effect  which  such  a  scene 
would  have  in  the  streets  of  London  between 
two  of  our  coal-porters  or  dray-men.  Sometimea 
I  have  seen  the  men  kiss  each  other  on  the  cheek ; 
but  the  practice  is  not  in  general  use.  They  are 
extremely  civil  and  polite  to  strangers,  and  take 
off  their  cap  to  every  person,  indifferently,,  whom 
they  pass  on  the  road.  They  seldom  quarrel  but 
when  intoxicated  ;  at  other  times  they  are  good^ 
humoured,  peaceable,  and  friendly. 

They  are  fond  of  dancing  and  entertainment 
at  particular  seasons  and  festivals,  on  which  occa- 
sions they  eat,  drink,  and  dance  in  constant  suc- 
cession. When  their  long  fast  in  Lent  is  opn-' 
eluded,  they  have  their  "jours  gras,**  or  days  of 
feasting.  Then  it  is  that  every  production. of 
their  farm  is  presented  for  the  gratifkatio|i  of, 
their  appetites;  immense  turkey-pies;  hugej6in^ 
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oT  tpoork^  beef,  emd  muttoii;.  'sfiiDiff|i»[t*re0rif^ 
«Qnp,  ^r  thick  iriiik;  betideB  liBh^fowt^'  m4  ft 
plentiful  supply  of  fruiupie»,  dtfcomte  tbeiboitffc 
Perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred  sit  dovvn  td-difltAr; 
rum  is  drutik  by  the  half-pint^  often  witiufot 
water;  the  tables  groan,  with  their  lottd)  a^l  tttp 
room  re^jounds  with  jollity  and  merriment;  iNo 
sooner  however  does  the  clash  of  the  kniv<e«  aD4 
forks  cease,  than  the  violin  strikes  U})  and  dite 
daences  commence.  Minuets,  and  a  sort  of  recA^ 
or  jigs,  rudely  performed  to  the  discordant  sct4t}i^ 
ings  of  a  couple  of  vile  fidlers,  conclude  the  ffeiM 
tival,  or  "jour  gras."  -^  * 

On  Sundays  and  festivals  every  one  is  df^sttfl 
bis  best  suit,  and  the  females  will  ocf^astdn^lff 
powder  their  hair  and  paiot  their  ch^fc^.'^  *hf 
this  r^pect  they  differ  but  little  iVom  thdi^'^pe^ 
riors,  exoept  that  they  use  beet^root  irist^d^^ 
rOMigeu  Even  the  men  are  sometimes  v&irif  eticlti^ 
to  beautify  their  cheeks  with  thtit  Vegettibleif?"!* 
yo\a^  fellow  who  had  enlivened  his^  sf^A^lfefy 
ccnoplexion  by  a  fine  glow  from  the  beef  rOOfr; 
most  probably  to  captivate  the  heartofsbwe^fett 
nymph  on  a  "  jour  gras,*'  was  unfortdnatdFy  **tf 
jeered  and  laughed  at  by  severah  of  hrs  OeiWp** 
nions,  that  the  next  day  he  went  to  hi^-p^^ii^, 
to  tiufuire  if  it  was  a  sin  to  paint  his  facei'llKHiitf-i 
iug,  no  doubt,. to  obtain  the  saiurlion  oPUisieoii** 


fo^HUb.  il'httiprifis^ijioweTer  toUTbim  >tbat  ibmEigb 
U  ivAa  n^-^o,  'yet  U  was  a  very  ridioakms  Aranity, 
Wfil<9$)v49ed  hmi  to  discontinue  it. 

i^kiperstitioQ  15  the  ofispring  of  the  Koman  |\JV 
Cfttbblic  religion^  and  the  Canadians  are  conse* 
qntt^tXy  not  exein))t  from  its  influence.  The 
wtfoien^  particularly,  have  a  much  larger  share  of 
ttrlfhpn  the  men,  who  troubk  themselves  less  than 
tbi^ir  wives  with  its  peculiarities.  Their  ladies, 
in.-ogreat  emergencies,  put  more  faith  in  holy 
wftter^  candles,  saints,  and  crucifixes,  than  contl« 
d^ce  in  tbe  Saviour  himself.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  once  present  at  the  house  of  a  French  lady^ 
l^h^a  a  violient  thunder>storm  conmienced.  The 
fl|lp)lttars.  were  immediately  closed,  and  the  room 
ilfrken^d*  The  lady  of  the  house,  not  willing 
tQql^v^  {the  safety  of  herself  and  company  to 
fbaftOQ^b^gan  to  search  her  clotiets  for  tiie  bottle 
f^h^ly.  W^tf^r^'^hich,  by  a  sudden  flash  of  liglit* 
9Jng,  itsJ^e  fpvtunately  found.  The  bottle  was 
i^W9fk^»-dQd  its  contents  immediately  sprinkled 
off^t  |he  ;ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  was  a  most 
4fi^dfMlv«tnrm,  and  lasted  a  considerable  time; 
•be  ;^herefore  redoubled  her  sprinklings  and  b(N 
Q^t^li^ons  at  every  clap  of  thunder,  or  flash  o{ 
liglMt^ng,  At  length  the  storm  abated,*  and  fche 
pflrJiy':wece  providentially  saved  from  itsieflfects; 
whi^b. the  good  lady  attributed  solely  to  the  pre- 
cious water.    But  when  the  shutters  were  opened, 
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and  the  light  admitted,  the  company  founds  to 
the  destruction  of  their  white  gowns  and  mus- 
lin handkerchio&,  their  coats,  widstcoats,  aad 
breeches,  that  instead  of  lioly  water  the  pious 
lady  had  sprinkled  them  with  ink. 

The  Habitans  are  said  to  have  as  little  rusticity 
in  their  language  as  in  their  deportment.  The 
colony  was  originally  peopled  by  so  many  of  the 
fiobtesse,  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers,  and  pcir«;L^% 
sons  of  good  condition,  that  correct  language  ana 
easy  and  unembarrassed  manners  were  more  lifcily 
to  prevail  among  the  Canadian  peasantry  than 
imaong  the  common  rustics  of  other  countries. 
Previous  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
English,  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  spoken 
as  pui^  and  correct  French  as  in  old  France^ 
sihce  then  they  have  adopted  many  anglicisms  in 
their  language,  and  have  also  several  antiquated^ 
phrases,  which  may  probably  have  arisen  oM  ^ 
their  intercourse  with  the  new  settlers.  For Jiroid 
(cold)  they  pronounce  yr^/e.  For  id  (here)  tbef- 
pronounce  idle.  For  pret  (ready)  they  pro- 
nounce parr^;  besides  several  other  obsolete  words 
which  i  do  not  at  present  recollect.  Another  cor« 
rupt  practice  is  very  common  among  them,  of  pro* 
nouncing  the  Jinal  letter  of  their  words,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  European  French. 
This  perhaps  may  also  have  been  acquired  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years  comoHinicatton   with  tht 
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British  settlers ;  if  not,  they  never  merited  the 
praise  of  speaking  pure  French. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  preceding  sketch  of 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  Habitans,  who 
constitute  the  great  body  of  the  Canadian  people, 
it  will  be  found  that  few  peasantry  in  the  world 
are  blest  with  such  a  happy  mediocrity  of  pro- 
perty,  and  such  a  mild  form  of  government  as 
they  universally  enjoy.  They  possess  every  ne- 
cessary of  life  in  abundance,  and,  when  inclined, 
may  enjoy  many  of  its  luxuries.  They  have  no 
taxes  to  pay,  but  such  as  their  religion  demands. 
The  revenues  of  the  province  are  raised,  in  an 
indirect  manner,  upon  those  articles  which  are 
rather  pernicious  than  beneficial  to  them ;  and 
therefore  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  feel  the 
weight  of  the  impost.  They  are  contented  and 
happy  among  themselves,  and  protected  by  a  well 
regulated  government.  The  laws  are  severe, 'but 
tempered  in  their  administration  with  so  much 
lenity  and  indulgence  for  human  failings,  that  it 
has  occasioned  a  singular  proverbial  saying jamong 
the  people,  that  "  it  requires  great  interest  for  a 
man  to  be  kung  in  Canada  ;^  so  few  in  that  coun* 
try  ever  meet  with  such  an  ignominious  fate. 

They  have  now  enjoyed  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted peace  for  half  a  century,  for  they  were  so 
little  disturbed  in  the  American  war,  that  that 
event  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  interrupt 

VOL.  I.  N 
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tton.  lYiis  has  increased  t^e  populttion^  agrt- 
culture^  commerce^  and  prosperity  of  l|ie  country; 
and  while  it  has  raised  the  people  to  all  the  com- 
forts of  moderate  possessions^  of  freedom,  and 
independence,  it  has  strengthened  their  attach* 
ment  to  the  constitution  and  gofernment  undef 
which  they  have  thus  prospered. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Government  of  Lower  Canada — Governors — Execur 
iive  and  Legislative  Councils — House  ofAjsembly 
" — Provincial  ParliaTnent-^Canadian  Orators-^ 
Oath  qf  a  Member-^Debates — Ignorant  Mem- 
hers — Anecdote  qfa  Legislator-^Laws  qf  Lower 
Canada-^Couris  pf  Law-^^English  and  French 
fjaws^— The  Rights  of  Seigniors — Fisudal  Tenures 
^-^Coutume  de  Paris-^Fiefs-^Swccession  to  Es" 
tales — Division  of  Property — JVife^s  Dower^^ 
Cornvmniiy  of  Property  by  Marriage — Timely 
Interference  qfa  Quarter  Cash  of  Madeira^  and 
Piece  of  Russia^  Sheetihgt  in  the  Purchase  of  a 
House — Arrests-^Canadian  Lawyers-^  Anecdote 
of  a  Governor — Evil  Consequences  of  being  at 
Zauv — Tedious  Laws — Chief  Justice  Allcock — 
Atlomey'G€neral--^Receipts  uud  Ea^penses  oj 
the  Govemment^-r^Forges  of  St.  Maurice^-Tas^^^ 
-^Turnpihes^ 

Thb  form  of  government  in  Cfinada  is  an  epi. 
tooie  of  the  British  constitution.  In  the  upper 
province  it  assimilates  itself  nearer  to  that  of  the 
old  country  th^n  in  Lower  Canada^  th#  laiys  o( 
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which  have  unavoidably  been  obliged  to  admit  of 
some  local  alterations,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  whom  they  govern, 
and  who  differ  in  so  many  respects  from  those  of 
Upper  Canada. 

The  civil  government  of  the  province  consists 
of  a  governor,  who  is  also  a  military  man,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces :  a  lieutenatnt- 
governor,  an  executive  and  legislative  council, 
and  house  of  assembly.  In  the  absence  of  the 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  the  president 
of  the  executive  council  succeeds  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  as  was  the  case  when  we  arrived  in  Ca- 
nada; Mr*  Dunn  being  then  president  of  the 
province,  in  the  absence  of  General  Prescott,  the 
governor,  and  Sir  Robert  Milnes,  the  lieutenant* 
governor.  On  such  occasions  the  powers  of  the 
president  are  more  circumscribed  than  those  of 
the  governor,  and  even  the  executive  council  ia 
timorous,  and  reluctant  to  take  any  responsi- 
bility upon  itself.  The  ill  consequences,  there- 
fore, of  the  absence  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  may  be  easily  perceived  in  cases  of 
urgency  and  importance;  and  its  mischievous 
effects  were  suflSciently  felt  by  us  soon  after  our 
arrival.  Misapprehension,  delay,  and  irresolution 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  government  at  tliat 
period,  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  board  of  trade 
for  the  cultivation  of  hemp,   and  involved  my 
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relation  in  losses  and  difficulties  from  WJuoli 'He 
has  not  y€t  recovered. 

The  Executive  Council,  like  the  privy  council 
of  England,  has  the  management  of  the  executive 
part  of  the  government,  and  is  appointed  by  His 
Majesty*  The  Legislative  Council,  and  House 
of  Assembly,  form  the  provincial  parliament. 

The  governor,  or  person  administering  tlie  go- 
vernment, represents  the  sovereign,  and  opensj 
prorogues,  or  dissolves,  the  assembly ;  gives  or 
refuses  his  assent  to  bills,  or  reserves  them  for  His 
Majesty *s  pleasure.  The  bills  to  which  he  as- 
sents are  put  in  force  immediately,  and  true 
copies  transmitted  to  the  British  government  for 
the  approbation  of  the  king  in  council. 

Certain  acts  of  the  provincial  parliament  which 
go  to  repeal  or  vary  the  laws  that  were  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  the  ptresent  constitution  was 
establistied,  respecting  tythes ;  the  appropriation 
of  land  for  the  support  of  the  protestant  clergy ; 
the  constituting  and  endowing  of  parsonages  and 
rectories ;  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  same ; 
the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  any  mode  of 
worship ;  the  imposing  of  any  burthens  or  dis« 
<|ualifications  on  account  of  the  same ;  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  to  recover  their  accustomed  dues  or 
emoluments  to  any  ecclesiastics;  the  establish* 
ment  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
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tbt  kiBg*9  prerogative  coneerntng  ibe  granting  ef 
waste  lands  of  the  crown  wtlbin  the  prortnoei 
are  to  be  laid  before  the  British  pariiaiDent  before 
tbey  receive  the  royal  assent.  Tbe  acts  of  the 
provincial  parliament  are  oaerelj  of  m  loea)  nature^ 
regulating  the  interior  of  the  country^  and  crtf-^ 
ating  a  revenue  for  tbe  maintenaBce  of  the  gofttm^ 
uient. 

The  Legislative  Coixficil  tonsists  of  fifteen 
members,  appointed  for  life  by  the  governor,  wba 
is  invested  with  powers  for  that  purpose  by  His 
Majesty.  No  one  can  be  a  counsellor  who  is  not 
t wen ty-ooe  years  of  age,  and  a  natara Whom  subject^ 
or  naturalized  according  to  act  of  parlianent. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty  mem-' 
bers,  who  are  chosen  for  districts  and  coanties  by 
those  who  are  possessed  of  fireehold  property  of 
tbe  clear  yearly  value  of  40 1,  Tbe  members  for 
cities  and  towns  are  chosen  by  voters '  wboie 
property  consists  of  a  dwelling-house  and  lot  of 
grotind  of  tbe  yearly  value  of  five  pounds  ster-* 
ling ;  or  who  have  resided  itt  the  town  for  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  writ  of  sommom^  and 
shall  have  paid  one  year*s  rent  for  a  dwelling  ov 
^^S^^Sf  at  the  rate  cf  10/.  sterlmg  per  arnmin. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House  €( 
Assembly  who  belongs  to  tbe  Legislative  Covneil, 
or  that  is  a  minister  of  religioir,  or  not  a  natUraU 


Wm  siAgect)  or  nsd;«rali3ed  adcording  to  law  or 
ccmqiiest :  tier  sajt  person  that  has  been  nAtMnted 
ti  tiempthf  or  disqualified  by  any  act  of  the  pro^ 
▼ificial  iMkriiainefit.  All  religions  are  tblerated  in 
Canada  im  the  fullest  extent ;  and  no  disqoalrfi^ 
catioi\  OB  that  accoant  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
ffi^femting  any  person  from  a  seal;  ia  the  proviiv 
cisd  parlianmnt.  Catholics^  Jews^  and  Protest^ 
ants  have  all  an  equal  right  to  sit,  provided  they 
are  not  disqualified  from  any  other  oause.  The 
assembly  is  not  to  last  longer  ihan  four  years^  but 
im^  be  dissolved  sooner;  and  the  governor  is 
iKMind  to  call  it  at  least  once  in  each  year. 

The  oath  of  a  member  taking  his  seat  ia  com* 
priaed  in  a  few  words.  He  prpmises  to  bear  true 
aU^aace  to  the  king,  as  lawful  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain^  aad  the  province  of  Canada  dependent 
upon  it;  to  defend  him  i^ainst  all  traitorous  con-* 
apiraciea  and  attempts  against  his  person,  and  to 
make  known  to  bim  all  such  conspiracies  and  at-* 
tempts  which  be  may  at  ai^  time  be  acquainted 
with:  aU  which  he  promises  without  mental  eva-« 
aion,  reaervation,  or  eqnivccation,  at  the  same  time 
renouncing  all  pardons  and  dispensations  from  any 
person  or  power  whatsoever. 

The  provincial  parliament  is  held  in  the  old 
bniiiding  called  the  Bishop's  Palace,  situate  be^ 
Iween  the  Grand  Battery  and  Prescot  Gate,  at  tbd 
top  of  Monntain  Street.    Tbe  assembly  remains 
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sitting  for  about  three  months  in  the  winter,  and 
put  of  fifty  members  seldom  more  than  twenty 
attend  :  one  or  other  contrive  to  elude  tbeir  duty 
by  pleas  of  illness  or  unavoidable  business.  The 
French  have  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  their  number  being  thirty-wx  to  four- 
teen British.  The  speeches  are  therefore  mostly 
in  French ;  for  the  English  members  all  under- 
stand and  speak  that  language,  while  very  few 
of  the  French  members  have  any  knowledge  of 
English. 

The  debates  are  seldom  interesting,  and  never 
remarkable  for  learning,  eloquence,  or  profound 
argument.  The  orators  of  Canada  never  confuse 
their  brains  with  logical  reasoning,  or  learned 
disputations.  They  never  delight  their  hearers 
with  beauty  of  expression,  masterly  conceptions, 
or  Ciceronian  eloquence.  Yet  some  few  of  the 
English  meipbers  are  tolerable  speakers,  and 
possess  very  respectable  abilities.  Nothing  how- 
ever of  very  great  importance,  or  that  requires 
much  ability  to  discuss,  ever  presents  itself  for 
debate.  The  regulation  of  the  post-houses,  the 
construction  of  bfidges,  jails,  court-houses,  &c,, 
and  the  levying  of  duties  for  the  support  of  the 
revenue,  are  nearly  all  that  ever  come  under  their 
consideration.  The  establishing  of  banks  in  the 
province  has  lately  attracted  their  attention,  and 
kas  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Richardson  in 
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a  very  able  manner :  but  there  are  several  in  the 
house  who  are  perfectly  ignorant  both  of  figures 
and  letters :  how  these  gentlemen  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  utility  or  inutility  of  banks  remains 
to  be  seen.         j 

In  England,  we  look  upon  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment as  a  man  of  superior  ability ;  at  least  we 
respect  and  venerate  him  for  the  high  and  digni- 
fied situation  which  he  fills :  but  in  Canada^  a 
membet*  of  the  provincial  parliament  acquires  no 
respect,  no  additional  honour  with  his  situation, 
because  neither  learning  nor  ability  is  requisite 
to  qualify  him  for  a  seat  in  that  assembly.  If 
every  member,  when  the  oath  is  administered, 
was  also  obliged  to  write  a  few  lines,  and  read 
a  page  or  two  in  the  journals  of  the  house,  the 
assembly  would  become  honoured  and  respected  ; 
its  members  would  be  exalted  in  the  opinion  of 
its  constituents ;  and  several  French  gentlemen, 
who  now  sit  there,  would  be  sent  back  to  their 
forms,  where  they  might  employ  themselves 
more  usefully  in  feeding  pigs  than  in  legislation. 
It  was  wittily  enough  proposed  in  the  Quebec 
Mercury  in  May  last,  just  after  the  election,  to 
open  a  seminary,  or  college,  for  the  instruction  of 
those  members  who  were  deficient  in  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. 

A  iriend  of  mme  told  me  that  he  once  asked  a 
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French  member  of  the  provincial  parlianlient  fet 
an  order :  I  forget  upon  what  oecaaion  be  wanted 
it^  but  the  naeoaber  replied  that  be  eoitki  ik^ 
write :  "  Ob^**  says  my  fri^nd^  *^  I  will  write  it 
out,  and  you  can  make  your  cro^.'" — "  Ab,  moa 
Dieu  !**  says  the  legislator,  **  tbat  wiU  not  dow** 

Previoii^  to  the  year  177^  ^^^  country  was.§^«' 
verned  by  the  ordinances  d  the  governor  alone} 
but  the  Quebec  bill  of  that  year  extended  C^ada 
to  its  ancient  limits;  and  its  original  system  of 
civil  law,  the  "Coutume  de  JParis/*  was  restored. 
A  new  form  of  government  was  introduced^  and 
the  Roman  catliolic  clergy,  except  the  monlm 
and  Jesuits,  were  secured  in  the  legal  enjoymeot 
of  their  estates,  and  of  their  tytbes  from  aU  wbo 
were  of  the  Romish  religion.  No  person  pro« 
fiessing  the  protestant  religion  was  to  be  subject 
to  the  payment  of  tythes,  their  clei^y  being  sup-^ 
ported  by  the  government.  The  French  laws 
were  introduced  in  civil  cases,  and  the  En^isb 
law,  and  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases. 

In  1791  another  bill  was  passed,  which  repealed 
the  Quebec  bill  of  177'^»  &nd  divided  Canada  into 
two  separate  provinces,  the  one  called  Lower,  and 
the  other  Upper  Canada.  By  U^is  bill  the  present 
form  of  government  was  established ;  and  the 
Canadians  now  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the 
British  constitution.  In  1794  an  act  was  paaied 
for  dividing  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  int« 
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tbm  difitntts^  and  for  adgmenting  the  nntnber 
of  judges.    Tb^  laws  are  now  adixiinistered,  by 
t«ro  chief  jiistiees>  and  six  puisne  judges^  wIh^ 
are  ditkkd  eqiMilly  between  Quebee  and  Mont« 
reah     The  chief  jostke  of  Qocft^ec  baSy  howerer^ 
tbe  largest  sshry^  and  the  title  of  chief  justice  of 
the  province.    There  is  also  a  provincial  judge 
for  tbe  district  of  Thuee  Rivers^  who  resides  tbere^ 
wad  is  assisted  it  tbe  two  gnperior  terms  by  the 
chief  justice  of  Quebec  and  one  of  the  puisne 
jodget.  The  chief  presides  thertS  onl j  in  crimimd 
eausev.  There  is  also  a  judge  of  tbe  court  of  Vice» 
admiralty 5  wbo  resides  at  Quebec^  and  aprovineisd 
.  jedge  far  the  inferior  district  of  Gaspe^  who  resides 
on  that  ^vermnent     Besides  tbe  judges,  there 
ate  an  attorney-general  resident  at  Qutehtc^  and 
a  solicitor  general  resident  at  Montreal^ 
^  Exclusive  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  there  is  a  Couit  of  Appeal,  whrdi 
sits  tbe  first  Monday  in  tvery  month,  as  long  as 
bosiness  requires.    Tim  Court  ia  composed  of  tbe 
goterROT,    or  person  adafinatstering  the  govern- 
ment^ and  Ave  or  more  members  of  the  execotite 
i^[nstm\y  with  those  judges  who  have  not  previa 
ously  beard  or  decided  upon  tlve  causes  which 
are  appealed.     A  further  appedi  may  be  made  to 
His  Majesty  in  co«ncit 

Tbe  courts  of  Quarter  Sessiofis  of  the  peace  are 
held  four  times  a  year.    Tbe  police  of  Quebec, 
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Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace :  they  also  regulate  the 
price  of  bread  every  month,  and  meet  once  a  week 
to  determine  petty  causes  and  offences  under  ten 
pounds.  Counsellors  attend,  and  argue  for  their 
clients,  who  are  put  to  great  expense  for  sum- 
monses, fees,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  business  has 
devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  three  magistrates 
who  erected  the  edifice  for  the  butchers  in  the 
Upper  Town  marketplace;  and  though  there 
are  upwards  of  thirty  justices  of  the  peace  in 
Quebec,  yet  few  except  the  triumvirate  ever  act 
as  such.  I  should  haye  had  no  other  opportunity 
of  judging  of  these  gentlemen,  but  by  their  abili- 
ties as  surveyors,  had  not  our  men  frequently 
obliged  us  to  attend  their  weekly  sittings,  where 
we  very  soon  discovered  that  they  decide  causes 
with  as  much  judgment  as  they  design  build- 
ings. 

The  laws  of  Lower  Canada  are,  I.  The  **  Cou- 
tume  de  Paris,*'  or  Custom  of  Paris,  as  it  existed 
in  France  in  the  year  1666,  in  which  year  the 
custom  was  reformed.  IL  The  civil  or  Roman 
law  in  cases  where  the  custom  of  Paris  is  silent. 
III.  The  edicts,  declarations,  and  ordinances  of 
the  French  governors  of  Canada.  IV.  The  acts 
of  the  British  parliament  made  concerning  Ca- 
nada. V.  The  English  criminal  law  in  toto,  and 
the  acts  of  the  provincial  parliament. 
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This  compiication  of  French  and  Engti&h  laws 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  different  com- 
munities which  exist  in  Canada,  and  may  be  di- 
vided i«to  four  distinct  parts,  viz.  The  criminal, 
civil,  commercial,  and  maritime  laws. 

The  criminal  law  is  wholly  English,  and  in  its 
administration  all  are  universally  subject  to  ib 
operations  without  distinction  of  persons. 

The  civil  law,  or  compound  of  laws  regarding 
property,  is  taken  from  the  "  Coutume  deParis,** 
from  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans,  or  from  such 
edicts,  declarations,  and  ordinances  concerning 
property,  as  have  been  made  at  any  time  by  the 
French  governors  of  Canada.  To  this  civil  juris- 
prudence both  the  British  and  French  Canadians, 
in  certain  cases,  are  subject.  These  laws  embrace 
a  variety  of  subjects,  particularly  the  feudal  te- 
nures,  seigniories,  fiefs,  and  estates,  held  nobly 
or  by  villainage ;  moveable  or  immoveable  pro- 
perty, marriage  dowers,  and  community  of  pro- 
perty between  man  and  wife. 

The  commercial  laws  relate  to  mercantile  trans- 
actions, and  are  regulated  nearly  in  the  same  man^ 
ner  as  in  England ;  except  that  in  such  cases-there 
are  no  trials  by  jury,  which  are  confined  ohly  to 
the  criminal  law. 

The  maritime  law,  or  Court  of  Vice-admiralty, 
is  wholly  English.  Law  proceedings  are  carried 
01)  both  in  English  and  French. 
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At  the  first  settling  of  the  colony  a  great  error 

was  committed,  in  granting  to  officers  of  the  army, 

and  gentlemen-advecitiirers,  extenstTe  lots  of  land 

called  seigniories,  oaany  of  them  from  or^e  to  five 

hundred  square  miles  ia  size,  which  were  situated 

mi  the  borders  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  from  Ka- 

nionraska  to  several    leagues  beyond  Montreal, 

comprehending  a  distance  of  more  than  three 

hundred  miles.      These  great  proprietors,   ivho 

were  generally  men  of  moderate  or  small  fortunes, 

and    unskilled   in  agriculture,    were  unable  to 

manage  such  vast  estates :  they  were,  therefore, 

under  the  necessity  of  making  over  their  lands  to 

soldiers  or  planters,  on  condition  that  they  should 

reoeive  a  quit  rent  and  certain  services  for  ever. 

This  was  introducing  into  America  a  specie  of 

tenure  similar  to  that  of  the  feudal  government, 

which  had  so  long  been  fiital  to  Europe.  The  ao- 

perior  ceded  a  portion  of  land  to  each  of  his  vassala, 

of  about  three  acres  in  breadth,  and  from  70  to  8Q 

in  depth,  commencing  from  the  banka  of  tberiver^ 

aaad  running  back  into  the  woods ;  thus  forming 

that  immense  diain  of  settlements  whidi  now 

exists  along  the  shores  of  St  Lawrence.     The 

vassal,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  work  at  certain 

periods  in  the  seignior's  mill,  to  pay  him  annually 

one  or  two  sols  per  acre,  and  a  bushel  and  half  of 

corn,  for  the  whole  grant.   This  tax,  though  but 

a  small  one,  maintained  a  considerabie  number 
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of  uUe  p^opk,  at  the  expense  of  the  only  cfass 
with  which  the  colony  ought  to  have  been 
peopled  ;  and  the  truly  useful  inhabitants,  those 
eagagied.  in  laborious  employments,  found  t^ 
burden  of  maintaining  a  lazy  noUesse  increased 
by  tbe  additional  exactions  of  the  clei^.  The 
tytfaea  were**  imposed  in  1667 ;  and  though  this 
grierous  tax  upon  industry  was  reduced  to  n 
tweoty^fth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  yet 
even  that  was  »n  oppression  in  an  inftint  colony, 
4Bd  SI  gnevaace  in  a  country  where  the  clergy 
had  property  allotted  them  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tenure  in  Liower  Canada, 
viz.  the  feudal  tenure^  and  the  tenut«  in  free  and 
^common  M>ceage.  By  the  first  all  the  French 
Canadiaiia  hold  their  lands,  under  certain  distinc- 
tioas.  By  free  and  common  soccage  are  held  those 
lands  which  the  British  settlers  have  received 
from  the  crown,  few  of  them  holding  lands  under 
the  feadal  tenure. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  feudal  tenurein 
this  country,  it  will  be  neoossary  to  give  «  sketch  of 
tbe  principal  chapters  of  the  ^^  Custom  of  Paris.*^ 
The  first  and  most  difficult  chapter  treats  of  fieft> 
the  origin  of  whieh  is  uncertain. 

Before  we  come  to  th«  definition  of  the  nature 
and  the  different  kinds  of  fiefs,  it  must  be  obsenred 
that  estates  ai«  divided  into  two  kinds  in  the  Cus* 


ffifx^  of  Faris:  .jRw?^  T^we.bieW  »«%  ?  «f4|(«w 
.c(>f/rf/y,  Jhpaa  h«W  by  vjHaioag*.  .      .     . .  ..utJJ 

,Xbe?8U<^.MdiDoWy.^re  ^be  Ap&^ifiiwfc 
^ahu  fioble ;  and  the  :esUte6  held  by  viU^ififipkMe 
those  held  sutQ^ct  to  cem  or  cen^^  wAfShtric 
aleu  villain  .       ,        ..  ,.^^  ,.jrf 

Fief  is  an  estate  held  and  pos^essad  onconditittii 
of  fealty  and  homage^  and  certain,  rigbt9><pi^lipfe 
l^eraljy  by  the  new  possessor  to  tb«lordioiiiFfacK|i 
the  6ef  U  held :  these  rights  are  qpin/i  Afi^xVf^^* 
^The  quint  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  pnrebts^mon^lb 
and  must  be  paid  by,  the  purchaser:  this  ifi^BEMl* 
^what  similar  to  the  fine  of  alienation^  fdniobU  ^ 
the  anci^ent  English  tenure,  was  paid. tQ,th4))flil|l 
lUpQP  every  mutation  of  the  tenant's  pr<)f^)Hi  }k 
England  it  was  only  strictly  exacted  by.tbe  kii^f 
jtenapts  in  wpite,  common  persons  being.exeii|fted 
by^stat  18  Edward  I.  Relief  is  the  reveoA^ifj^ 
jone  year  d\i^  to.the  lord  for  certain  iiiuMiw4|)M 
if  a  fief  copies  tp  a  vassal  by  succps^on  \\^  ti>£^dim^ 
liue^  there  is  nptbing  due  to  tbe^eigniorl^  fi}a^|r 
and  homage ;  but  if  in  the  collateral  line^  tli^i^li 
0ne  or  composition  is  paid  to  the  lord  npoa^  tMHHf 
ing  up  tbe  estate^  whijch  has  lapsed  x>r  fiUiep  kff 
fhe  death  of  the  last  tenant.  ..  .u^w 

The  feudal  lord,  within  40  daya  after  the  pfH? 
chose  of  a  fief  has  been  made  known  to  him,  ^(^ 
^e  ijt  to  himself  by  paying  to  tbe  pwchasepjtbe 
pjric^  whii^b  be.g^ve  for  it,  with  «U  \^v^  <dtvav^ 
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This  pivilege,  enjoyed  by  the  ieudat  lord,  (and  in 
Canada  by  the  kmg,)  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting frauds  in  the  disposal  of  fiefs ;  for  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that,  by  an  understanding 
between  the  buyer  and  seller,  the  quint  or  fifth 
has  been  paid  upon  only  one- half,  or  even  a  quarter, 
of  the  purchase  money,  instead  of  the  whole.  By 
the  right,  therefore,  which  the  lord  possesses  of 
purchasing  the  property  himself,  whenever  the 
nominal  sum  is  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fief, 
he  immediately  ascertains  the  actual  amount  of 
the  purchase  money,  and  either  receives  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  share,  or  takes  the  property  into  his  own 
hands,  at  a  price  considerably  below  its  real  value. 
If  the  fine  is  paid  immediately,  only  one-third  of 
the  quint  can  be  demanded. 

The  succession  to  fiefs  is  diflTerent  from  that  of 
property  held  en  roture  or  by  villainage.  The 
eldest  son  takes  by  right  the  chateau  or  principal 
manor-house,  and  the  yard  adjoining  to  it ;  also 
an  acre  of  the  garden  joining  to  the  manor-house. 
If  there  are  any  mills,  ovens,  or  presses,  within 
the  seigniory,  they  belong  to  the  eldest  son  ;  but 
the  profits  arising  from  the  mills  (whether  com- 
mon or  not)  and  from  the  ovens  and  press,  if 
common,  ^must  be  equally  divided  among  the 
heirs. 

When  there  are  only  two  heirs  coming  to  the 
succession,  the  eldest  son  takes^  besides  the  manor- 
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house,  &c«9  two-thirds  of  the  fief;  and  the  yoniigett 
Bon  takes  the  other  third :  but  when  there  are  more 
than  two  beirs^the  elder  son  takes  the  one  half,and 
the  other  heirs  take  the  remaining  half.  When 
there  are  only  daughteis  coming  to  the  auccettion, 
the  fief  is  equally  divided  among  them^  the  eldest 
daughter  having  no  birth-right.  In  successions  to 
fiefs,  in  the  collateral  line,  females  do  not  suec^ied 
with  males  in  the  same  degree.  If  the  eldest  aoa 
dies,  the  next  does  not  succeed  to  his  birth'^rii^t; 
but  the  estate  must  be  equally  divided  amang  t\k^ 
heirs. 

Franc  aleu  is  a  freehold  estate,  held  subject  to 
no  seigniorial  rights  or  duties^  acknowledging  M 
lord  but  the  king. 

Censive  is  an  estate  held  in  the  feudal  manaer, 
charged  with  a  certain  annual  rent,  whid)  is  paid 
by  the  possessor  of  it.  It  consists  of  money,  fowla, 
or  grain.  It  is  thus  that  most  of  the  Habitans  hold 
their  farms.  The  lods  el  ventesy  or  fines  of  alienation, 
are  one  twelfth  part  of  the  purchase-money^  ai|d 
are  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  all  mu^ti^na  of  pmi*- 
perty  en  roture  (or  soccage)  to  the  seignior,  in  4|l^ 
same  manner  as  the  quint  is  paid  upon  mutation6 
of  fiefs.  The  seignior  t>as  also  the  same  right  <xf 
purchasing  the  property  within  forty  days,  in^sise 
he  suspects  that  there  is  any  collusion  between  the 
parties  to  defraud  him  of  his  dues. 

The  auccesai#a  to  e^tea  bek)  m  roture  is  ce* 
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gtdatcd  diflferently  fram  the  successions  to  fiefs> 
that  is  to  say 9  the  heirs  all  succeed  equally  to 
estates  en  roture.    The  seignior,  whenever  he  finds 
it  necessary,  may  cut  down  timber  for  the  purpose 
of  building  noilfe  and  making  roads  which  are  con- 
sidered of  general  benefit  to  his  tenants.     He  is 
also  allowed  one  tenth  of  all  the  fish  caught  on  his 
phiperty,  besides  an  exclusive  right  to  the  profits 
of  bis  grist  mills,  to  which  all  his  vassals  are  obliged 
to  <arry  their  com,  and  pay  a  certain  portion  fbr 
tbsr  griodinrg  \U     Some  of  the  rents  paid  by  the 
Habitans  to  their  seigniors  amount  to  ten  or  ftf« 
taciv  shillings  per  annum ;  others  pay  no  more 
than  a  sol,  a  capon,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat.     But 
from  the  lods  et  ventes  upon  the  sale  of  forms  the 
seff^niors  often  derive  from  fifty  pounds  to  two  of 
three  hundred  per  annum;  even  the  barren  seigni- 
ory of  Grondines  brought  the  seignior,  in  one  year, 
upwards  of  eighty  pounds.    Farms  on  good  land 
will  sell  according  to  their  size,  from  one  to  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  Canadian  government  paid 
tipwands  of  500/.  for  the  farm  which  they  pur-* 
chased  fsr  my  uncle,  though  it  only  consisted  of 
sixty  acres  clear,  and  twenty  acres  wood  land.    If 
is  siUiated  on  the  seigniory  of  Be^ancour  «n  the 
district  of  Three  Rivers.    Mr.  Hart,  the  seignior, 
received  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds  from  the 
government,  as  his  /oefe  et  ventes.     It  will  be  per- 
ceived^ by  the  practice  of  dividing  the  seigniories, 
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fiefs,  and  farms,  among  the  chiMren  of  theif  pitH 
prietors,how  much  the  power  of  the  seigniors  trttisl 
be  reduced,  an<l  the  people  involved  m  litigation 
and  disputes.  Hence  the  noblesse  are  nowxieatYy 
reduced  to  the  common  mass  of  the  vulgar,  and  tRe 
Habitans  make  but  little  progress  towards  thetns 
quisition  of  property  and  power. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  property  life 
general,  according  to  the  civil  law  of  Canadr,*it 
consists  of  moveable  and  immoveable  property. 
Moveable  property  is  any  thing  that  can  be  moteH 
without  fraction.  Immoveable  property  is  *ny 
thing  that  cannot  be  moved,and  is  divided  intb^wo 
kinds,  propres  (personal),  and  acquits  (acquirtdy. 

Propre  is  an  estate  which  is  inherited  by  stitc^s- 
sion  in  the  direct  or  collateral  line;  and  aa/nii  is 
sin  estate  or  property  that  is  acquired  by  any  ofh^ 
means.  '-•  ^ 

CommunUy  of  property  is  the  partnership  whl^b 
husband  and  wife  contract  on  marrying ;  fctat  they 
may  stipulate  in  their  marriage- contract  th^t  thiert 
shall  be  no  community  of  |iroperty  between  tHetn. 

The  doty  or  dowry,  is  all  the  property  whiehrthe 
wife  puts  into  the  community^  whether  moveable 
or  immoveable.  But  immoveable  proj)erty  fiHlftg 
to  her  in  a  direct  or  collateral  line  is  a  propt&^ 
personal  estate  to  her,  and  does  not  fell  inCOt^ 
community. 

The  dower  h  a  certain  right  given  to  the  wife 
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fc^y  Javf,  or  by  particular  agreement :  it  is  of  two 
kinds,. the.  customary  dower ^  and  the  stipulated 
dower.  The  former  consists  of  half  the  property 
w^ct^  lI)/5  husband  was  possessed  of  at  the  time 
o£th^r  marriage,  and  half  of  all  property  which 
may  come  to  him  in  a  direct  line.  The  stipukited 
dower  is  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  portion  of 
liyroperty,  which  the  husband  gives  instead  of  the 
customary  dower.  The  widow  has  only  the  use  of 
Xh/Q ^^uslomary  dower  during  her  lifetime;  at  her 
jd^th  it  falls  to  the  children,  who  did  not  accept  the 
mjpcession  of  their  father ;  but  her  heirs  succeed 
tO;  Che  stipulated  dower,  ^Hence,  by  thecommUi- 
nfty,  which  exists  in  marriage,  no  man  can  dispose 
of.^py  part  of  his  property  without  the  consent  of 
his  v>\fe;  and  some  compensation  or  present  is 
^nen^ly  made  to  the  lady  on  those  occasions. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  once  nearly 
prevented  from  purchasing  a  house,  had  not  the 
jbjC^fifi^te  interference  of  a  quarter-cask  of  Madeira 
^x^9l  piece  of  fine  Russia  sheeting  created  a  con* 
sfffemble  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  lady. 
..  The  custom  of  allowing  community  of  proppty 
iOiinarriageshas' frequently  proved  injurious  totlie 
sifrviTor.  If  the  wife  died  without  a  Will,  the  chiU  - 
dreoy  when  of  age,  would  demand  their  mother's 
diara;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  the  father 
has  been  obliged  to  sell  ofTall  his  property,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  value^  and  divide  it  among. tlie 
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daiUfiants.  The  loss  of  a  good  businew,  dr  aid' 
estate,  has  sometimes  been  the  consequence  of  thii' 
law.  The  parents  now  get  wiser,  aftd  make  wiHl 
which  regulate  the  disposal  of  their  property 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  survivor.  The  lt# 
of  dowers  has  also  given  rise,  frequently,  to  fraud. 
Some  of  the  Canadians  have  opened  a  store  with 
goods  purchased  on  credit,  and  made  over  perhaps 
one  half  to  the  wife  as  her  dower ;  they  have  then 
failed,  and  their  creditors  have  lost  their  money. 
Some  alterations  and  improvements  have, however, 
been  introduced  of  late,  which  render  collusion  iti 
such  cases  less  practicable. 

No  property  in  Lower  Canada  is  secure  to  thci 
purchaser,  unless  advertised  and  sold  by  the  sheriff, 
which  clears  it  from  all  encumbrances  and  after- 
daims.  Sometimes  a  written  agreement  is  entered 
into  betwen  the  buyer  and  seller,  in  which  the  hit* 
ter  exonerates  the  former  from  all  claims  upon  the 
property;  but  this  is  far  from  being  safe,  and  is- 
relying  wholly  upon  the  honour  of  another ;  for 
the  buildings,  lands,  &c.  may  be  sejzed  by  the 
creditors  of  the  estate,  even  though  it  might  have 
passed  through  twenty  private  sales  since  the  debtt' 
were  contracted.  The  sale  of  property  advertised 
by  the  sheriff  may  be  delayed,  by  an  opposition 
put  in  for  the  wife's  dower,  or  on  account  of  an* 
illegal  seizure. 

The  power  of  arrests  in  Canada  is  ltnuted«     || 
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4tt  aflldavit  \i  made  that  a  man  is  about  to  leave 
the  proviace  in  debt,  for  a  sura  exceeding  10/. 
tteriingy  the  debtor  may  be  arrested,  and  detained 
in  prison  until  the  debt  is  paid.  But  if  he  will 
Awear  that  he  is  not  worth  10/.  sterling,  the  court 
Vvill  order  the  creditor  to  pay  him  five  shillings 
currency  per  week. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Canadian  juris- 
prudence, it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  puz- 
zling and  intricate  some  parts  of  the  civil  law  must 
prove,  and  how  much  the  Habitans  are  exposed 
nod  laid  open  to  oppression  from  their  seigniors 
under  the  feiidal  tenures.  This  subject  was  for- 
toerly  canvassed  in  the  provincial  assembly,  by 
some  of  the  English  members  ;  who  were  fot 
having  proper  bounds  fixed  to  the  power  of  the 
seigniors,  and  having  all  the  fines  and  services  due 
from  their  vassals  accurately  ascertained)  and  made 
generally  known.  But  the  French  piiembers,  who 
had  a  great  majority  in  the  house,  strpngly  opposed 
it,  and  the  subject  was  dropped ^ 

Instances  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  seigni- 
ors are,  however,  fortunately  very  rare,  and  the 
Habitans  enjoy  their  property  quiet  and  unmo- 
lested. Yet,  in  case  of  violent  outrage,  they  can 
tdways  come  under  the  protecting  power  of  the 
9ritiah  laws,  which  will  afford  them  that  security 
of  which  their  own  are  incapable. 
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...  ^  Tite.CaQalUans.bate  kio  reasooto  €bmplBiR«>f 
t  tiie  oblnge  of  government.     Before  the  conquest 
they  were  often  utiac^iiainted  with  that  pnalectiOQ 
;  which  the  lawn  now  afford  them.  The  will  of  the 
*  governor,  or  of  his  delegates,  was  an  oracle  which 
they  were  not  at  liberty  even  to  interpret.    They 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  tlieir  seigoiers 
and  the  government  people.     All  favours,  penal- 
ties,  rewards,  and  punishments  alnK)at  entirely 
depended  upon  the  will  of  the  chief,  who  h^d  the 
power  of  imprisoning  without  the  semblance  of  a 
crime  ;  and  the  still  niore  formidable  po^ver  of  en- 
ibvcinga  reverence  for  his  own  decrees,  as  sot  ni«ny 
9ct8  of  justice^  though  in  reality  but  the  irregillar 
j^alUes  of  a  capricious  imagination.   The  mjikary, 
1.  Jb^people  of  the  government,  and  others  in  power, 
.    ;(uuk  the  provisions  and  cattle  from  the  {arn^rs 
at  whatever    price    they  condescended  to  ^fve. 
XI>ei>Q  were,  no  doubt,  abuses  which  the  law  for- 
bade; hut  whenever  the  chief  himself  was  guilty 
-    of  oppression,  there  v%ere  always  plenty-to  follow 
^Is  example  ;  and  redress  is  not  easily  obtained  by 
jl>e  weak,  when  it  is  the  interest  of  the  powerful  to 
l^e  corrupt.    It  is  related  of  one  of  tlieir  goverriors, 
..   ,^liat  when  a  poor  countryman  once  fell  upon 
ihi^  knees,  and  complained  that  both  his  horses 
h^d  died  of  fatigue  in  the  service  of  le  Grand 
iUoz/ar^ue,  he  exclaimed,   while  he  twicled  hii 


^isennas  deSt. LoQis^  ^^MyGcd2.ibilt^yo\^biir£got 

1  ^^  4him^  tiid  wbai  mare  do  f^u . w^nt  h  •  They  '4t'e 

too  Mittfih  for  you;  tliey  Mretoo^mucii,^        /it 

'    The  lawyers  who  practise  ? d  L^ofwer  CaniMU'  tfre 

nearly  alt  French;   not  more  thtnone^Afth :^t 

V  mdst  are  English.  They  are  styled  acivG^ate^,  dhd 
actitV'the  double.oapacity  of  counseUpr.und  atter- 

lOieyt  .  Formerly  they  included  the  prufes^ion-of 

V  iBotary  public ;  but  that  is  now  separated  from  the 
•itie^,  and  forms  a  distinct  profession.  Lawsuits 
^  are  iMimeroos,  and  are  daily  increasing;  as  fi}ay 

I  be- ascertained  by  the  duties  upon  them,  for  die 
yr^orpose  of  erecting  the  new  court-house  at  Quel^. 
M  Iq;  1800 this  tax  produced  ^00/.  per  annum;  ahdin 
.  7  [1)807  it  had  increased  nearly  to  10bo/«  per  amn'uim. 
. '  JThQ  duty  is  now  discontinned,  as  theiobjee^for 
. .  iwhrch  it  was  levied  is  accomplished.*   The  b-ufld* 
iiB^g  cost  about  ^000/.  currency. 
..   The  French  lawyers  are  not  possessed  of  very 
'   shilling  abilities.     Their  education  is  narrow  ^nd 
contracted,  and  they  have  but  feiv  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  tlK>se  intricacies  ^nd 
jnice  discriminations  of  the  law  that  prevail  in  the 
JBngliah  courts.    The  English  advocates  are  gene- 
rally better  informed ;  and  some  of  them  either 
study  law  in  England,  or  under  the  attorney- and 
eolicitorgenerals  in  Canada,  who  are  generally 
men  of  considerable  ability  and  extensive  practice. 
The  Canadian  lawyers  are  not  excelled  in  the  art 
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of  charging  even  by  their  brethren  in  Bngland. 
Their  fees  are  bigh,tiiough  regulated  in  some  mea^ 
sure  by  the  court.  Notaries  charge  25*.  merely  for 
Bfiaking  a  protest.  1  hey  are  always  accompanied 
by  a  brother  notary,  who  receives  7^-  ^-  fo*"  ^^ 
walk,  and  for  attesting  the  signature  to  the  protest* 
Tenacious  as  the  Habitans  are  of  their  money, 
they  are  often  involved  in  litigation,and  the  young 
advocates  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Ignorance  of  their  clients. 

"  To  be  at  law,**  says  Montesquieu,  "  is  « 
wretched  condition  of  life ;  the  title  accompanies 
a  man  to  his  last  moment;  it  descends  to  his  poste- 
rity, and  passes  from  one  descendant  to  another^ 
nntil  the  final  extinction  of  the  unfortunate  family. 
Poverty  seems  always  attached  to  that  melancholy 
title,  l^he  strictest  ju&tice  can' prevent  only  a  part 
of  its  misfortunes ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  things, 
that  the  formalities  introduced  for  the  preservation 
of  public  order  are  now  become  the  scourge  of 
individuals.  Legal  industry  is  become  the  scourge 
of  fortune  as  well  as  commerce  and  agriculture : 
oppression  there  looks  for  food,  and  chicane  brings 
on  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  litigant.  The  in- 
justice, frequently,  is  not  in  the  judgment  but  in 
the  delay  r  the  gaining  of  a  suit  often  docs  more 
injury  than  would  a  contrary  prompt  decision, 
.Honest  men,  heretofore,  brought  rogues  before 
tlie  tribunals,  but  now  the  rogues  there  sue  honest 
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tten.  The  trustee  denies  bis  trait,  in  the  hope 
that  timid  right  will  soon  cease  to  demand  jastioe^ 
and  the  ravtsber  acquaints  the  object  of  his  vio- 
lence, that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  call  bim  to 
m  account  for  his  transgression." 

Hie  truth  of  the  preceding  observations  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  every  man  who  has  had  any 
tbmg  to  do  with  the  law.  It  is,  however,  easim*  to 
expose  evils  than  to  remove  them  ;  and  it  is  but 
a  poor  consolation  to  grieve  over  that  which  we* 
cannot  remedy.  The  law  in  Canada  is  extremely 
tedious ;  but,  to  compare  it  with  the  law  of  Scot* 
land,  and  the  English  court  of  Chancery,  is  Iq 
compare  the  fleetness  of  the  bare  with  the  slug* 
gbh  motion  of  the  snail. 

Among  the  judges  in  Canada,  the  late  chief 
justice  Allcock  shone  conspicuously  for  learning 
and  profound  knowledge  of  juris|>rudence.  His 
abilities  as  a  lawyer  were  equalled  only  by  his 
upright  conduct  as  a  judge.  In  all  his  decisions 
lie  tempered  the  law  with  equity ;  a  proceeding 
highly  necessary  in  such  a  country  as  Canada, 
where,  from  the  anomalies  of  the  French  civil  law, 
and  the  illiteracy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people^ 
it  is  difficult  to  render  justice  to  whom  it  is  due. 

Mr.  Sewell,  the  late  attomey^general,  succeeded 
to  Mr.  Allcock*s  situation.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
oonsiderable  talents,  and  thoroughly  conversant 
f^ith  the  practice  of  the  Canadian  laws*    The  a(r 


tQiiM9^g^aeral9)iq^  bein^^bttfi  T«M^^  it  wtofiolr 
imiid  a  veryuMty. matter  tto  fill  it  with>  abilitiat 
^u^lf  to  Mr.  S^^ieil's ;  and^fcN-  sofue  time  the  ski^ 
HcCiltor^fQnecal  and  al(  the  BogVish  advocates  .were 
iipoQ  tlve  ijvi  viv€j  each  expecting  that  he  tbouki 
bet  the  bi^py  ma»  :  but  his  excdlency  Sir  Jatniea 
CtiMg)  to  the  ccmfusioo  of  many,  and  the  astot)i9b«^ 
mecit  of  ally  appointed  Mr.  Bowen^  one  of  tbd 
j^^ouogest  advocates  of  Quebec,  of  course  noi  aA 
eH{»6ftenoed  civihan,  but  possessed  of  very  respecfr< 
aUe  talents  and  acquirements.  The  salary  is  li^fe 
]3tore  than. 300/.  per  annum;  hut  the  ^verDH 
went-praetiee  attached  to  the  situation  19  oonsirt 
dei3ed  worth  more  than  3000/.  a  year,  inde* 
}>endent  of  the  private  j)ractice.  Mr.  Bowen^ 
however,  received  the  situation  only  upon  the  con- 
dition of  his  giving  up  the  latter,  and  attending 
for  three  years  wholly  to  the  government  business, 
after  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  resume  it.  This 
api)ointment,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
was  given,  aflbrd  a  certain  proof  of  his  excellency's 
desire  to  encourage  merit  and  to  benefit  the  public 
service  *. 

The  expenses  of  the  civil  list,  in  Lower  Canada, 
amounted  in  the  year  I8O7  to  44,410/.  3s.  l^d. 
sterling;  about  three- fourths  of  this  sum  are  de« 

*  Since  that  time  a  new  attorney  general  has  been  sent  out 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  supersede  Mr.  Boweu ! 


frayed  by  tte  province  out  of  the  kittg>  dottlifht^' 
and  dutiea  payable  on  the  ioiportatioti  of  ceilaifi 
articles  into  Lower  Canada;  the  remaintfer  :t« 
supplied  by  Gneat  Britain,  which  atso  supports  Yb0 
protestant  dergy,  the  military,  and  Indian  <9t|^^ 
btishments.  In  order  to  afford  a  clear  i<k«k  of  tbci 
eKpen^es  of  the  government  of  Lower  Canadian 
LeihaJi  present  the  reader  with  the  following  atote« 
went  of  receipts  and  expenses  upon  an  avera^  of 
three  years,  from  the  time  the  new  constitntionr 
twk  place  in  1791  to  1808.  The  civil  expfensM 
hove  aagmented  but  little  since  the  tatter  period^ 
although  the  receipts  have  greatly  incneaied  iit 
consequence  of  the  non-intercourse  laws  of  the 
Uaitetl  States. 
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FORGES  OF  ST.  lllURICB.  H&7 

By  the  preceding  tabte  of  receipts  and  expenses 
of  the  civil  government,  it  appears  that  the  forges 
of  St.  Maurice,  at  Three  Rivers,  which  belong 
to  the  king,  have  risen  considerably  in  value^ 
and  that  in  179S  they  brought  no  more  than 
20/.  16^.  8d.  per  annum,  whereas  in  1803  they 
let  to  Messrs.  Munro  and  Bell,  merchants  of 
Quebec,  for  830/.  per  annum :  these  gentlemen 
had  a  lease  for  three  years,  and  the  concern 
answered  so  well,  that  they  laid  out  large  sums 
of  money  Uj^on  the  property.  In  1806  the  lease 
expired,  and  was  again  put  up  to  public  sale, 
when  the  same  gentlemen  received  the  forges 
with  a  lease  of  twenty  years  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  60/.  per  annum  ;  they  were  the  only  bidders, 
through  some  accident  which  prevented  another 
merchant  from  attending  the  sale;  but  I  was 
to!d  that  they  intended  to  have  bid  as  far  as 
1200/.  per  annum  for  it,  rather  than  have  let  it 
go  out  of  their  hands.  How  this  transaction 
has  been  managed,  is  yet  a  mystery ;  the  fault 
<?an  attach  only  to  those  who  disposed  of  the 
property  in  such  a  shameful  manner,  by  which 
the  public  will  sustain  a  loss  of  22,800/. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  droits  de  quint^  or  fifths, 
upon  the  sale  of  fiefs,  which  I  have  before  noticed, 
is  fully  exemplified  in  those  of  the  royal  domains 
mentioned  in  the  table,  where  it  appears  that  no 
less  than  3,828/.  \3s.  \ld.  were  received  irt  I798, 
and  in  the  year  1803  only  263/.  0^.     The  king's 
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|>osts  are  trading  places  for  furs^^  and  are  now  id  ^le 
fiands  of  the  North-west  Company ;  they  have  alpo 
risen  in  value  far  ahove  the  annual  rent  paid  for 
.  4hem,  and  when  the  leases  are  out  will  .no  doobt 
J^ring  a  very  considerable  sunrij  provided  they  ore 
not  di^osed  of  like  the  forges  of  St,  Maurice, 

Among  the  articles  upon  which  duties  b^ve 
been  laid,  both  by  the  provincial  and  imperial 
parliaments,  rum  is  the  most  productive;  iMidja 
4ibe  course  of  eight  years  the  duty  has  mofeHfaui 
doubled  itself.  It  is  frequently  retaited  at  5^. 
per  gallon,  and  might  yet  bear  an  additional  duty 
that  would  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the.reve-- 
sue,  for  the  support  of  the  civil  govcraoMttty 
.which  is  at  present  supplied  by  Great  Britain. 

Salaries' of  the  different  Officers  hehnging  to  the  Gwemmtnt  of 

Lower  Canada,  in  Sterling  Money.  n 

Governor  General,  if  absent,  2.000/. — resident  -  4^000 
Lieutenant  Governor,  di«o  2,000/.—  ditto  -  4,000 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Gaspe      -      •  -        -        -  400 

The  Members  of  the  Executive  Council,  each        -  100 

Chief  Justice  of  Quebec  and  the  Province  -  -  1,500 
ChiefJustice  of  Montreal  -  -  .  -  -  1,100 
Seven  puisne  Judges,  including  their  Salaries  as  Coua- 

sellt >rs,  each  --.-.--  $50 

Provincial  Judge  of  Three  Rivers  •        -        -  500 

Provincial  Ju J L(' of  Gaspe  -        -        •        -  2OO 

Attorney-General— salary  300/.— Government  Practice  2,000 
Solicitor  General— salary  200/.—  Ditto        -        4>500 

Judge  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court        -        -        .  200 

Protestant  Bishop  of  Canada  .  -  -  -  3,300 
Twelve  Protestant  Clergj'men,  each  from      -        -  20010  500 


^tttrtocial  Secretary    -        i.        ^        ^        *        .  400 

jtecretary  to  the  Governor^  Clerk  to  the  Crown  id  Cban- 

^*     ifcrf^  anA  Clerk  to  the  Executive  Council^  which  three 

I'iufktcmkm  b^li  by  ade  person           .        ^        .  eoo 

oi#ayfUI|t  SacreKry     -        ^        *        *     •  4.        4  mO 

,Oer)L^)Jb^.CMea«l  Office        ^        «       ^        *  |20 

French  Translator  to  the  Government   ...  200 

Provincial  Aide  de  Camp     ....        -  200 

^''Jfi^fatrt  General  of  the  Militia    ....  200 

^iMdMrerGener^       .....        a.  400 

.iMvemtrnvlaAft  Getisral  of  the  Itidiao  Department  -        i>000 

f  to^lfkef^  .General  of  the  Indian  Department       *  $50 

Inspectors  and  Cultivators  of  Herop>  each      -        •  ^00 

■Inspector  General  of  Accounts     .        -        -        -  360 

^rveyor  General '  300 

/IM|M^  Surveyor  General             -        *        -'      -'  150 

Gx9fdiYtif/&t  ^  the  Province        .        «        .       i^  900 
Grand  Vojrer  of  Quebec^  and  Superintendant  of  Post- 

^     houses            -        -        -        -        -        -        -  250 

Cfarand  Voyer  of  Montreal,  150^ — ^Three  Rivers,  goL 

'•*'«aip6     .        - 50 

'  hapKiUst  Gederal  of  Forests,  and  Inspector  of  Police  at 

Onebec           -        -        •        -        -        -        -  9PO 

Inspector  of  Pblice  at  Montreal    -        -        -        .  ipo 
Inspector  of  Chimneys  at  Quebec,  60L — Montreal,  60L 

'■     Three  Rivers -  15 

NavafOfScer  at  Quebec      -        -        «        -        -  100 

Hurboor  Master  of  Quebec          ....  xOO 

'  Interpreters  to  the  Indians,  each           ...  xoO 
'Sheriffs  at  Quebec  and  Montreal^  100/.  each,  supposed 

'"perquisites 1,500 

SborifFat  Three  Rivers,  50/.  perquisites          -        -  500 

^eriff  at  Gaspi,  40/.  perquisites            ....  200 

Corooera  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  each        «        .•  50 

*  !Pfensions  to  various  persons^  about          ....  3,000 
VOL.  I.                                     P 


IS  at  considerable  expense  for  tbe  maintenai^^^ 
the  English  clergy,  the  diBtributian  of  prcfffjnts 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  military  forq^  aivi  fbj^j^^ 
(rations  requisite  for  the  security:  of  the  cploijijjj 
As  I  am  larithout  the  official  documents  n^e.8^ig^ 
to,  ascertain  the  actual  sum  expended  by  (fj^^ 
Britain  annually  on  account  of  the  typ  pf(^ 
vinces,  I  can  only  form  a  probable  estimati^^.£| 
tjje.fimount,  which,  according  to  the  bept  ,\fipr- 
ppa^ipn  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  qai^^f^Jjg 
^gss  than  500,000/,  sterling.  It  must,  hpw^^^ 
fa^  ojbserved,  that  the  expenses  of  the  colp^  m^ 
^^^y?  in |a  fluctuating  sjtate,  in  cons^u^pc^^^ 
|bo  increase  or  diminution  of  the  military^li^jpyg, 
a^  thf  ej^traordinary  repairs  of  fojctifiqjil^c^ 
'Ijijie.xnilftaiy  expenses  alone  for  ISpS^mu^^j^ 
y^y  .great,  ;aixd  togetlier  with  ISpg,  mopt  U^f^^ 
^fi  W,a  'WWW  sterling.  ,    .^, ,,^,^^ 

y  jT^e  expfjnses  of  the  civil  governmei3i^;in.)^J|y^ 
(p^j^iji^a-'iire  defrayed. by  .direct  tax^;;:by.4p^fA 
ypon  articles  ji^ported  from  the  Unitefl  §!<ift^^ 
af^d  a  sum  granted  by  the  Lower  provincpp^jOf 
e^tgi^.^Pti^^-  I?  Upper  Canada,  lands,. hppf?jt 
a^d^ijlills;  horses,  cows,  pigs^  and/otb.^  pi;^ 
j^r^y.  a^re  vajued,  and  ta>ted .  at  tbe  jjaje.^%^fi^ 
P^ny^T  in.the>p^und.  Wood-l^nds^are  va^^^g^ 
one  shilling  per  acre,  and  cultivated  lands  at  50s. 


no  lai?;  lifet  With  tf^^^  ciiaygfeh  1*  ^h 

k0i;  pe^aniiiim/'^ibougft  itm^lii*  bttt' a^^fflM 
hovel.' ^^-'  '^-'^  -'  ^*"i^'*  ''^'-  "*'^  r'^'- 
^  The  inhabitatits  of  Lower  Canada'pay  no  diira 
fi'ies,  except  for  the  repair  of  roads,  higbwdyg,. 
paving  streets,  &c.,  and  then  they  have  the  choii*^ 
^'Vdrking  themselves,  or  sending  one  of  tbeir 
flBourers  with  a  horse  and  cart,  &c.  The  revenufe 
i^Viised,  as  stated  in  the  table  of  receipts  ana 
«pense8.  ''^' 

"""^he  French  Canadians  are  very  averse  Jrom 
tnAxon  in  a  direct  way,  and  much  opposition  fe 
aWays  iexperienced  from  the  French  mdrnfefers  of 
ffl§  Hou^  of  Assembly,  whehever  any  propb^- 
i\h^j  however  beneficial,  may'  be  offerd^,  *^hfcn 
in^Wvefe  a  direct  cess.  Theutflify  ofturtj^ilei 
Kii'dhen  been  agitated  in  the 'jih^inciarlJai^iS 
flierrt ;  and  though  the  country  woutd'  b6  greatly 
iittpfliVed  by  the  opening  of  new  rpaS^  4n8sc6H- 
munications  with  distant  settlemen^k,  ^y'6iP|\fie 
ct9^itA-e  has  always  been  violently  op^3s^abr 
ffie  French  party.  The  comm unication  betWifeti 
Catiidfa  and  the  United  States,  by  the  Way  iff 
tiite*Champlain,  is  extremely  difficult;  the  toadi 
al^^'^iterable,  and  will  never  be  improved  untit 
ttfi^Hpikes  are  established  upon  them.  A'ver^ 
SStisiaerable  trade  is  carried  on  hetwaen  die  iw3 
^uHtHes,  and  Would  increase  with  theVaciUty  oJ^ 
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communication.  The  ignorance  and  obstinacy, 
however,  of  several  of  the  French  members  have 
hitherto  baffled  the  more  enlarged  and  liberal 
views  of  the  British  merchants,  who  are  ever 
desimos  of  affording  the  utmost  facility  to  trade 
and  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Commerce  of  Lower  Canada — Settlement  of  the 
French  in  the  Country — Situation  of  the  Co^ 
lony  in  1  jQ!^"^ Improper  Conduct  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  Traders — Dissatisfaction  of  the  Canadian 
Noblesse  and  Peasantry --^  General  Murray  *s 
Letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council-^Table  of 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Canada^  from  1754 
to  I SOJ-^ Progressive  Increase  of  Commerce^^ 
Wheat-^ Exports  of  1808 — Residence  of  the 
Governor-general^  necessary  for  the  Welfare 
qf  the  Colony— Fur-Trade-^Mr.  M' Tavish— 
North- JVest  Company — Michillimaiinak  Com* 
pany — Outrage  committed  by  the  Americans  on 
Lake  Ontario. 

Thb  commerce  of  Canada^  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Cnglish^  was  trifling 
and  unimportant,  and  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
siderably against  the  colony.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  thirty  years  that  it  has  become  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  claim  the  attention  of  enter- 
prising individuals,  and  to  be  of  political  import- 
ance to  the  mother^country. 

It  wasy  perhaps,  an  unfortunate  circumstaoce 


^ij^?^'ia'p^^e«4iM*Tqoalifiia  foh  agHcuteim^ 

tit(^^^magiDaft?om  fidrrioj^  been  checked  ^jilbe 
dtyippothtofient  df  not  di^coveiing  gold  on^lvBB 
ffihiifes;  *hf  ithich  they  ferf  pmtm^d  thefaisdnptib 
flWritntttediate  possession  of  immense  ridiesptiwjf 
&>\fld  ill  brook  a  Yesfdenoe  in  snch  ^  a.  ^i^eq^ 
cmmtry,  where  the  ground  was  covered  *iMto4iatf 
the  year  with  snow.  \      '      -^m  U) 

*^  Agriculture/ ttith  them,  was  a  mtttenofAie- 
freisity'rstthev  than  of  choice,  and  it  is  poUfdAci 
IJtett'tfaejHwere  very  ignorant  of  that  a«isi  *Th« 
8Bft  "iblitler^  being  composed  chiefly  of^ldieM^ 
imfl^en  oTa'hWing  and  adTenturoiistpirit^  wty 
S^fiHv'^t^'teglflar'  habits  could  not  be  expefoM 
fr6lrb  tlft'fli.'^^The  chaj^e,  tbcrefomj  offered  '^r&Aat 
iS^tifiAsHhkn  i4\t!  slow  and  tedious  prooess  of ra^^ 
?^iJreV'arid  few' co^ild  be  found  who  didinot 
JJftfet^tfife  giirt-  td  the  plough.  ^      -nerrp 

^''^rtie^'lptodtlce  of  the  diase  not  orjfy^  &app|ied 
%!fettr^'#ltti  provisions,  but  also  with  ckJbbiiigi; 
-aiMd*^'^  Miort  time  the  peltry  which  tihe^  pok 
'dc^^^fh  their  excursions  came' to^' be  iotitantBel 
*t'f(s^roper  value,  and  &fl^>rded th^m  aiwrysjrfK. 
^bt^  arttcl^  for  exporta^on  tb  the  midth^gmob- 
try.  The  forests,  independent^of  ttieR^ianiaM 
^^t'dd actions;  abotmckd  >w<tii^iagi%a»itibiBi4Sfran- 
tl«i^8^rta!QaM^*tit<iber  \  w4<the^9e9s^]  isroersif^taa 


BdhwaftfiprocHiotioos^  fbrm«i.thei4;inly,»«0^eeh(?| 

teWe«  the!  colony  for  nearly  n  e€fatiM^;ci^4i'^^i^) 

•Bflitbey i^trefe  .fiu-  from  being.a(]iiiv»WDt;  tv^^g 

drabMuis  oO  Ihe  eoloQiste,  who  importfd  .j^i^ 

FMbce^)ibore  thw  doubJe  the  amount  of.thf^ 

^poifts  ;r.  by  which  m^aas  their  expenses  gi^Uy 

tee^eded :  their  inooaie95  and  rednped  tlie  cn^t 

of  the  colony  to  a  very  low  ebb,  .  t* 

orAi<variety  of  expedients  were  proposed. /ind 

aAxptec},  to  remedy  this  defect ;  aoKMig  the  jr^ 

9vU  the-Msniog  of  paper*moneyi  nvhiph^^nr^i^f? 

j^taili'ACGttmulated  so  rapidly^  that  s<r^rQ^  fijjf 

^om  »a$i:U>  be. found  itk  the^^c^W^try^  ,,.]^^np|j 

Ms^'^tfansialing  of  brass  andravi^rysmalLi^lgi^jr 

taDe^cf  iiWer,  which  passed  £^  rather  1(^83  tl^f^i^ 

pcpnyi  were  all  that  was  ciroulat^t   T^^^pfig^ 

lmrrehby>  having  no  stability.  iiv.H^^ifK  in  ^^f^f^ 

quence  of  its  paymentbeing  protrap^  frpi^j^ 

feofy^fy  fell  at  length  into  disrepn^if^,  apd  fijt^the 

j^dd:4>f  the  conquest  more  thaii  SOQfiOQLwf^ 

■4n^  ^Oilbhd  colony  by  the  French  ,nati<;Mi;,9ii(vf^ 

\amntiQS  bHla  of.  exchange  and  papf)v  cqrf^f^^ 

H[|^»;«ttm>  WM  afterwards  liquidattrd  by  .Fru^qf, 

4linnBghj)tiiie<  ioterference  of.  Great  Brii$^in,;.ib^ 

iliaaiiNilQiiists  sustained  a  very  considerably  loss. ,. 

-asVphinithicr.lEf^ish  took  pps^^sioniMf  Cfln^da, 


hoft  lUte^  >«Mi  it  wat  several  yean  faefitro  eitber 
became  of  suffioient'rakie  to  interest  the  govern- 
ment,  or  refvard  the  exertions  of  individuals.    Of 
tbe  situation  of  the  colony  in  17^>  about  six 
years  after  the  captnre  of  Quebec,  a  very  aconmte 
account  has  been  given  by  General  Mumiyr>t 
that  time  governor  and  comnmnder*ih«chier,  in 
a  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations.     A 
IcBfig  warfare,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  tiie 
country,  had  distremed  and  agitated  the  raiods  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  saw  themselves  reduced  'to 
vidhjection,  and  governed  by  a  handful  of  men. 
Tike  noblesse  and  chergy  felt  their  pride  hurt,  and 
theqiselves  humbled,  by  the  loss  of  their  power 
itnd  influence  among  the  people;  and  the  people, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  laws  and  regulations  with 
which  they  were  unacquainted,  or  which  they 
comprehended   wjth   difficulty,   became   restless 
^and  uneasy  under  a  government  differing  so  es^ 
.sentialiy  from   their  own.     It  seldom  happens 
•  that  innovations  in  the  laws  and  government  of  a 
^  country,  however  beneficial  they  may  eventually 
prove,  are  attended  in  their  outset  with  peaceably 
j  acquiescence  on  the  p^rt  of  the  peo}>le;  and  in  a 
subjugated  country  especially,  a  very  ready  com- 
pliance with  the  will  of  the  conquerors  can  hardly 
te  expected  from  the  conquered.     Time,  which 
generally  annihilates  or  softens  all  animosity  and 
.4is90|[Uept^  afibrdt  the  only  chance  of  successt 


Hie  pecidiaritiM  of*  te»perBaiidtopniiQo  ate 'get- 
dually  worn  away  by  pronliscuoltft  cooinsrsei  lis 
angular  bodies  and  uneren  surfaces  lose  their 
poiQCsand  asperities  by  frequent  attrition  agak^t 
^ach  other^  and  approach  hy  degrees  to  uavfavm 
Totyndity.  't 

The  ietter  to  which  I  hare  alluded  was  writt^ 

■  by  General  Murray,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
]E^glai^d,  in  17 66,   in  which  year,  he  left  the 

:  gotarnment  of  Canada*  As  it  is  an  ofiicial  papa*» 
it^ .  aeouracy  of  course  may  be  depended  cm,  .  I 
tberefore  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  iay 
jt.before  my  readers,  as  it  affords  a  better  pic^tire 
of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  province  at  that 
pqriii^,  than  any  other  account  1  have  met  ilMith, 

*'  My  Lorps» 
**  In  Mr.  Secretary  Conway'g  letter  to  me  of  the  24th  Oor 

■  tober^  I7t>4,  I  am  ordered  to  prepare  for  ray  return  to  En» 
glatid^  in  ord^  to  give  a  full  and  distinct  account  of  the  pretent 
ftate  of  the  province  of  Quebec  |  of  the  nature  and  aoconntof 
the  disorder^  which  have  happened  there ;  and  of  ray  <:oa(jluct 
and  proceedings  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  Ii| 
obedience  to  that  command*  I  have  the  honour  to  report  as 
follows : — and  first  the  state  of  the  prpvince  :         ' 

•  *'  It  oonsietsof  one  hundred  and  ten  parishes^  etckttive^ 
(be  towns  of  Qaebec  and  Montreal.  These  parisfars  cmtiuii 
9i722  houses,  and  54^75  Christian  souls;  they  occupy,.^ 
arable  land,  955,754  arpents.  They  sowed  in  the  year  1/65, 
180,300^  minots  of  grain,  and  that  year  they  possessed  12,54^ 
oxen,  22,724  cows,  15,03g  young  homed  cattle,  27,0^4  sheq^ . 
3iS,97d  twine^  and  13,75;^  horses^  as  uppoara  bytheomUfft^ 


3t0  omamAV  liVfUMi^ 

iWyMftiflO  fi'ictmmm^  tekea.^  mf^midm  miAtufim 
If 65.  Tb»  towiif  of  Quebec  and  Mootretl  cootait)  ^idMl 
14JQ0  inbabkanti.  The  Savagss,  .who  are  called  Bomaii^ 
Cfttholies,  Hviog  witbb  the  limits  of  the  province,  comisl  a£ 
7j400«oii]8  :  so  that  the  wholes  exdosire  of  the  k\n§*i  tfix^ 
d^amoQiit  to  76.3^5  aouls;  of  whioh^  ia  the  iMuishesan 
ig  protestant  finnilies ;  the  rest  of  that  permsioB  (a  fear  hal& 
IH^  officeiB  ejioepted)  are  tiaders,  mechanicsy  and  yobliani^ 
who  reside  in  the  low  towns  of  Ghiebec  and  M^ontreal  Most 
of  them  were  followers  of  the  army,  of  mean  edncatioo^  or 
soldievs  disbanded  at  the  redaction  of  the  troops.  AJA  hx9t 
Iheir  fortoaes  to  make,  and,  I  femr,  ftw  are  mlk'utmu  aimf 
$Jmnfans,  wkfn  tht  end  can  he  aitmmd*  Iraportthenktobci 
m  fctneralf  the  mwt  immarai  coUectioa  of  men  I  eiw  knar< 
of  cooTBe,  little  calculated  to  make  the  new  subjects  euatuoojiwi 
witK  out  laws,  religioo,  and  customs  ^  and  hr  kas  adaptdi'^ 
enfonce  these  laws,  which  are  to  govern.  .  .\ 

'<^<Oik  the  other  haed,  dieCaoadians,  accostomedto  as^A^ 
inly  ipd  aaorl  of  vailkimj  government,  are  a  frugal,  indostrieufe^ 
and  moral  lace  of  men,  who,  fixxn  the  just  and  mild  treatmeaft 
jl^.met  m^th  from  Bis  Majesty's  military  officers,  that  ruled 
fi^  couotry  for  (aar  years,  until  the  establishment  of  ctvd  go- 
jffODMlt,  badgwitly  got  tlie  better  of  the  natural  aadpatiqr 
j^/bid  to  their  coiM{iieron. 

//tM  ISh^.'CQDsiflt  of  a  nobksse,  who  are  onmeroas,  a&d  wki 
|^t^l»e)theiti$tlves  modi  upon  the  antiquity  ctf  their  fiuniliea, 
their  am  jnilitary  glory,  and  that  of  their  anoeston.  I'heae 
noblesse  are  seigniors  of  the  whole  country,  and,  though 'not 
iriafaiam  in  a  ntoation  in  that  plentifal  part  of  the  worid,  where 
JKfQoej  it  scarce,  and  luxury  itill  unknown,  to  soppoit  thdr  dig- 
aily.  Their  tananls,  who  pay  only  an  atmoal  qnit^ient  of  vboot 
adoUar  for  one  htiDdied  acres,  are  at  their  eaae^  and  conifort- 
aUe.  They  have  been  «rciistomed  to  reqpeot  and  obey  ^seir 
aoUesse;  their  tenures  being  nulitary  io  the  firudai  naodar^ 

Ibef,  barer  abned  tntfa  tham  the  dadgen  cf  th^AJd^taad/Oaf^ 
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jvUoh  faaHQobeeD  cocmibob.tD  iscHii^V/rdm  the^oooiitiest  of  ikk 
OHBQti^.  ^^jr.tbejT'bave  beeKrtaaji^t  ture8pectitbe}i:*supeHdf^ 
ted^irecoot  yet  intoiicattd  with  the  abate  of  \fbenf,  tb^  are 
^iipshed  atit&eitisnlts  which  their  oebleted  and  the  kiog^Bt  6BI 
4V8'ha?Qj«ceived  froin  the  English  traderi,  and  l^aw^en^  gince 
tljeft'nnt^  goTennoent  tpok  plase^  It  it  nataral  to  snpptd^e  ^Ifef 
facj^Aems  cS  their rdHgion.  Tbe^rare  very  ignorant:  It  H^ 
tM^licy  of  ti«'Freocfa  go^emmeot  to  keep  them  sor  IbW'tft 
sooe<can  rtad.  Printing  was  never  permitted  in  Canada  fiH  \ire 
^otr|>dtessian  of  it. '  Their  Teneration  for  the  ptiesthodd  W^ 
^pratiortkiii.  to  d^eirignorance :  it  will  probably  decfeate  as  thif 
faat^ojne  edltgfateaed,  for  ^e  dergy  there  are  of  mean  bifrth  aM 
▼vy  jfiiterate  5  and  as  they  are  now  debarred  from  ^pplftsi  t6f 
isffdesnaties  firoi  France^  thai  order  ^  men  u4U'iect^m^^ii^e 
atnd^^ore  eimlemptible,  provided  ih$y  are  not  eo^poie^ioip^ 
secution.  The  state  of  the  JKoroan  dergy  1  havtti^f&stdf'W^ 
aeribed  in*my lepert  to yonr  lordsbqisr  o&ha^  mtheJ^tyGs ; 
jt}.wil>  therefore  be  snperflooas  to  ny  «brd' on  ^at>4mtij§iit 
tote;  as  no  aheratioD  has  happened  since  ^ttettitoe;  '-::<>  ■!& 
r  V.  1  am .  really  ignorant  of  any  retnoi^ble  ditMc^^Vil)^ 
bav6  happened  in  the  colony^  while  Ixtomteaod^d  tb^r^  ^1^ 
ioiimge  committed  on  Mr.  Walker^  m^glstt&tiet'iit^llftffifHflf, 
excepted.  A  thorough  detail  of  tliatiJMwnd!  affiiif )  f>btt^?ePdu 
oiiady  kid  before  the  kin^s  servimtf;  in  diy^tstter-tdsiU)  fbrds 
ef  imie,  of  the  ad  March  1765.  I  hafV6>atiiidaed'^V:^itf 
'DdMtiletter^  ia  one  it  may  not  have  Max  iaio  yoniffo/ddM^' 

'  Ai<><^'ji>iaarders.and  divisbns,  £rom  the natnreof  diings>^conM 
•jpittibeitaiot^  in  attempliiig  to  establish  ■  the  dfii  go<«m- 
iimidlmiOm$d^t  ^^ipeeable  to  sny  iostmctioas,  ^whilelhe  saifle 
4ip^/>^Driu  ooaqneied  and  governed ;  th&  ^coontcy^  f^^^^kmc 
tjssfanffdmaoed  libit.  They  were  ooimnatidod  by  ail  officet, 
««hoi  by  tiiedvillestablMuneat  had 'been  dspmed  pf  tbejgo- 
»«ffiiiliaBtb£JN£tbD  piovnHiei  and  vho/teia^ncd^nflv^ry'ii^ 
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.  ^fpctt  uiciepeo4eBt  of  the  oiiFil  etUbUsbfoeM^  Mn^tTifeei  ^ 
10  be  hmcW  md  janes  to  be  composed,  oot  oi  4M  ooMKvip* 
libW  Mttlern  and  iradem.  It  is  easy  to  conciiive  bow  tbo  ncifr 
row  ideiis  and  ignorance  of  Aucb  men  most  ofi^BBd  asy  Uoopfi. 
m»re  especially  ibo%  who  bad  so  long  governed  iAtf/?i».aQd  l^oow^ 
Ibe  lueans  from  ubjcb  tbey  were  elevated*  It  would  be  vefjr 
uureaionabW  to  soppo&e  tbat  sucb  men  would  not  be  ioUMK 
caied  wkb  the  unexpected  power  put  into  ibeir  bands>  and 
Ibat  ibcj  would  not  be  eager  to  tbow  bow  amply  tbey  potaeopi; 
k.  As  there  were  no  barracks  in  tbe  country,  tbe  quarterifig 
of  the  troops  furoished  perpetual  opportuniliea  of  H)t»playi9^* 
Ibeir  importance  and  rancour.  Tbe  Canadian  nobksae  wen% 
l^edft  because  their  birth  ^nd  behaviour  entitled  them  to  fe? 
ipect)  and  tbp  peasants  were  abt^rred^  becauae  tbey  wofo 
aaved  from  the  oppression  they  were  threatened  with.  Ti^. 
resentment  of  tlie  grand  jury  at  Quebec  pot  tbe  truth  of  Ij^esii 
lefvacka  be)-ond  doubt*.  The  silence  of  tbe  king's  serraots  to 
the  gp«)if mor'a  remonstmnces  in  oonse(}uence  of  their  prefa^K 
WfimUk,  thougb  Ua  secretar}*  was  sent  to  them  on  purpose-«o^«Cr< 
pddtte  an  c&planAtion;  contributed  to  encour^e  the  diatui^Meai^ 
ef  .ibe  })eace« 

I'  * '  The  i4i)proper  cl)0^e  and  numbers  of  tbe  civil  oiBcera  aefit 
^€^  ftoiu  £ngl^ed   increased  the  inquietudes  of  the  coloQy^: 
lu^lead  oi  oaen  of  geoius  apd  mitaiuted  morals,  the  vef^  mfi 
.  versa  vvere  appoiiUed  to  the  most  important  officea;  aod  «t- 
w«S' impossible  to  communicate,  through  them«  those  ioapiMr 
aiona  of  tiie  digpity  of  govetnoEient^  by  which  alone  maokindL 
can  be  held  together  in  society.     The  judge  fixed  opoD.to^MMK 
ciliate  the  miods  of  75,600  foreigners  to  the  laws  and  govem- 
nient  of  Great  Britain  was  taken  frqm  a  gaol,  entirely  igno- 
rant of.  civil  l^w,  and  of  the  language  of  the  peof^eu    Tbe 
aitorney-gencral,  with  regard  to  tbe  language  of  tbe  {>e9{^« 
-~ —  •-  ■  ■        '  —  -I       ■ 

*  V\\c  j^and  jury  presented  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  nuisance,  on 
^tMUMx^ltb^kriHgidn,  |cs«  ,jfii 


Hm-rM  he^i  quiHified.  The  offices  of  secret^xyofXliB 
provtnce/  register,  derk  of  the  council,  commmary  of  storm 
afid  provisions,  provost  martial,  Uc,  wem  given  by  potent  to 
meo  of  interest  In  England,  who  let  them  out  to  the  best 
bidders;  and  so  little  did  they  consider  the  capacity  of  their  re« 
pitsentatlves,  that  not  one  of  tliem  understood  the  language 
of  tbe  n^v^.  As  no  salary  was  annexed  to  these  patent  pfeo«i| 
the  valne  of  them  depended  tipon  the  fees,  which  by  mf  iii« 
stftictions  I  was  ordered  to  establish,  equal  to  those  of  th6 
ifehest  ancient  colony.  This  heavy  tax,  and  the  rapacity  of 
tte  English  lawyers,  were  severely  felt  by  the  poor  Canadian<ir 
but  they  patiently  submitted  5  and  though  stimnlated  to  dispttttf 
it  by  some  of  the  licentious  traders  fiom  New* York,  the/ 
dxeerfoUy  obeyed  the  stamp-' act,  in  hopes  that  their  good  beu 
hflViour  would  recommend  them  to  ^e  favour  and  protectiofi 
of  t^i^  sovereign. 

"  As  the  council*books  of  the  province,  and  likewtto  n^ 
ailMitri  to  the  complaints  made  against  my  adminlsmitKiM; 
hgve  been  ]di<l  before  your  lordships,  it  is  needless  to  preswM^ 
to  say  any  thing  further  on  thataubject,  tbdn  that  Iglo^  iH 
having  been  accused  of  warmth  and  firmness  in  protecting  fb^ 
lcing*s  Canadian  subjects,  and  of  doing  the  utmost  in  my  power 
to  gain  to  my  royal  master  ike  affections  of  that  brave,  kat^ 
pi»pie,  whose  mnigniwn,  if  ever  k  should  happen,  mhU^h^ 
trreparable  loss  to  this  empire  1  to  prevent  which,  I  deelateittf 
your  Jordsbips,  I  would  cheerfully  submit  to  greater  cakimnie* 
aod  kidignitles  (if  greater  can  be  devised)  than  hitherto  I  ha\^ 
nndargooe. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  kc^ 

From  the  contents  of  this  letter,  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  much  cordiality  could  fiot  exist  between 
the  French  inliabitants  and  the  British  settlers. 
The  former  were'^a  people  who  prided  themselves 
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oirtbcir  Ancestry,  ami  mtSKfiBBtfy  despised  die 
lattet-,  "Whe  were  of  mean  brfth,  and  possled^  of 
still  meaner  abilities.    The  mutual  disgu^  aa<l 
jealousy  which  were  thufs  created^  tend^  v^r^ 
considerably  to  depreciate  the  "sfeteof  th0  colopjl- 
for  some  years :  commerce  dedined  rathef  ^^^ 
increased ;  nor  did  she  raise  her  drooping  head 
till  order  and  regularity  wene  introduced  into  ^h^ 
government,  and  its  affairs  were  conducted  \hy^^ 
men ^ of  talent  and  worth:  British  subjects  w^e 
then  induced  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  'emb(kr^ 
their  property  in  speculations  which  have  siAct 
raised  the  colony  to  an  unexampled  state  o(p|ro^ 
sperity*  .  ■     :-   '    r 

The  foltpwing  table  of  imports  and  Exports  n^lf 
exhibit  the  progressive  augmentation  <^f  cokn^ 
merce  frotti  the  year  1754  to  the  present  peri^ 
I  have  only  enumerated  the  principal  staple  cocn^ 
modities  which  are  exported ;  the  other  /coh2oiai|l 
produce  is:  included  with  the  furs^  which  fcia?^ 
always  formed  tbe  chief  support  of  the  cdoojr.    f 
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^  I  This  table  of  imports^  and  ex]X)rt9  is  derived 
^fl'afn  official  documents^t  but  for  the  year&  \f$i^ 
-^l}8§7,  and  1808,  the  amount  of  ttie  exports  His- 
ilbf  lueotioaed  in  the  li&ts  publUlied  by  tk€  Gii^  1 
toi9-hpuse  at  Quebec  :  I  have,  however j  bet^n  able  - 1 
toaSscertain  the  suras  by  the  price-current  for  tliose 
yeair^i  and  I  have  reason  to  beUtve  there  are  but  a 
-fisw-poiH>^<iifierence,  eittier  one  way  or  the  other, 
whenl  the  amount  of  the  exports  is  taken  in  the    \ 
aggr^;ate.  The  progrewve  irnjjroveinent  of  com^     1 
^erc^  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  exports  for 
.^807  and  1808,  and,  when  compared  ^ith  those     j 
if  former  years,  must  clearly  show  what  the  pro- 
jrince  is. capable  of,  provided  that  her  resources^ 
iMTe  properly  brought  into  action. 
-    It  appears  that  in  17S4,  under  the  French  go- 
j^rnmeat,  there  was  a  balance  against  tlie  coloiiy 
ftf  141^209/.  6^.  4d.  sterling:  this  great  deficiency  _ 
could  have  been  supplied  only  by  the  large  sums  ^ 
expended  for  the  military  e^tablii^hment,  the  suj?-  | 
port  of  the  government,  and  the  buildirigo£  ^ips  ^ 
for  the  service  of  the  French  govemnient  in  ^|i-   <! 
rope,  which  vrere  paid  for  by  bills  drawn  onjhe:  '  i 
treasury  of  France.     In  1 769  comfnerce  ap^ajrf  ;  ; 
to  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  could  have     • 
been  expected ;  and  if  the  amount  of  exports  for      * 
that  year  can  be  depended  on,  a  balance  remain^d^  ..  j 
iajavour  of  the  cc^ony  pf  81,6oo/.  sterling.     -  ' 
At  that  period^  and  for  several  years  subs^Uent^ 
«t3 
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the  principal  artjicles  of  export  consisted  ^  P^YYt 
lumber,  oil,  and  fish,  with  a  small  quantity  o/gin* 
seng  and  capillaire  t    these  were  shipped   froni 


iQuebec,  Labrador,  and  Gaspc.  XVithin  tlie  last 
twenty  years  new  staples  have  arisen,  which  Have 
been  exported  to  very  large  amounts,  and  promise 
to  enrich  the  country  equally  with  the  fur  trad^ 
These  articles  are  wheat,  biscuit,  and  flour;  pot- 
and  pearl-ashes;  which  in  ISOl  amounted  to  one 
half  the  total  exports  of  1797*  ^^  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  considerable  quantities  of  pot-  apd 
pearl-ash  are  brought  into  Canada  by  the  Ame- 
ricans from  the  United  States;  yet  tHe  cleSrinsf 
of  the  lands  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  Back  setilW 
ments  of  the  Lower  Province  produces  annually- 
a  lHuch  greater  quantity  than  what  is  obtlttiied 
fr6m  the  Stites^  The  French  Canadians  within' 
t|)ese  two  or  three  years  have  begun  to  pmke 
^shes;  they  have  seen  the  facility  with  which' 
tbcir  brethren  of  the  United  States  clear  'tne/r 
lai)ds  and  pay  their  expenses;  and  thougfi  late, 
yet  ase  wiiling  to  profit  by  the  example.  T^e^if 
i)overty,  or  parsimony,  had  prevented  tKem  from 
j)9yiog  20/.  for  a  pot-ash  kettle,  thoqgh.niey 
nriight,  like  the  Americans,  have  made  the  saltsMn 
s)iuiller  quantities,  and  with  little  trouble  of  ex^ 
pense.  But  it  requires  a  series  of  years  ito  e^ct 
a  change  in  the  sentiments  or  actions  of  the  French 
Uabitans. 


WHEAT.  23a 

fie  £reat  demand  for  virheat,  which  prevailed 
rtetJiritairi,  and  geQeraliy  throughout  iLuy 
ip  1793-4  and  5,  g^ve  a  sudden  stirfihlus  to 
the  ex,ertfdps  of  th^  Canadians,  who  durinji:  those 
'  yearjs  ^^xported  considerable  quantities  of  wheat, 
as  well  a3  flour  and  biscuit.  The  increased  price 
giyen  for  those  articles  tenjpted  the  inhabitants 
to  continqe.as  large  a  cultivation  of  grain  in  the 
subsecjuent  years;  but  the  demand  dechning,  they 
experienced  a  srnjjible  reduction  in  their  exports, 
ina  a  copsequent  curtailment  of  their  incoihes^ 
■  Tliefol  1(0 wing  statement  will  exhibit  the  fluctu- 
ating (jiems^nd  for  wheat,  biscuit^  and  flour,  froni 

iTofi  to  I9O8. 


yflteu 


lour — Barrels 


1796 


sac6 

4,35*J 


l7Dy 


128,870 
14.475 
20,5a5 


1802 


1,010,033 
28,301 
^«,051 


-1807 


234^45 

20,4 'J4 

,  23.04T 


1808^ 

186JQ9, 
42,462 
?g,5R7 


jj\e  unseilhd  state  of  the  market  forthe  aboVe 
arUples  i-Qiiders  it  necessary  to establislisome  othelf 
of  a.  more  permanent  nature,  which  might  also  ne 
derived  from  agriculture,  and  would  be  the  iheaiiii 
of  enriching  the  mother  country  as  well  as  th'fe  co<- 
10DA%  The  only  article  which  could  effectiiairjr 
supoly  this  want  is  hemp  ;  and  that  alone,  if  ciili- 
tivated  to  a  sufficient  extent,  would  be  more  than 
jtdeguate  to  meet  the  whole  expense  of  th^  im- 


..  ■-U 


unusually  great,  being  one  miiiion  ten^tlimianid 

aml$fairt3utbi«e.buah#hi4  butinlSQ^itthadifiBleti 

^to  itsatluti  a  fomdi  of  that  qcnrattty,  ^niimteM 

*tet4es&  iSi^iaf  a  Afth^  yet  the  gewrel  a^rgragatevef 

the  ^pwte  tias  augmented,  aa  well  as  tbctliofnlNftr 

•of  ships  atidfeatnen.  .     l  ouc 

Tiie  ei^portation  of  abnast  every  other  artficfem 

tSOft  greatly  exceeded  that  of  thep!^06diB|(^jiit&^, 

^iiv  cpnseqoenee  of  the  embargo  in  tbetlMlM 

.States.   The  member  of  shipping  that  deaoad  OMt 

.4»om  Quebec  in  1808  amounted  to  334^a'mdlimBe 

ifedeD  principally  with  timber,  pot^ash^  |]itclt^dtat9 

*>an^,tuTp^tJoe;  wheat,  flax-seeds,  stavesy&c*  Ube 

tonnage  was  70,1275,  and  the  number  of  ^acaoKti 

'3'5330.    ITie  greatest  part  of  these  vessels  Arere 

•arot  hi  government)  the  usual  supplies  from!  the 

;Buhic  being  in  a  great  measure  cut  c^  bgr  tlie 

lirar' with.Ruffi^ia  and  Denmark;  and  theJasfKV- 

itartionfl  from  th«  United  States  being  totaHylats^ 

j>ed  by: the  embargo,     llie  advantage,  thet^fo^ 

6f  Gi^at  Britain  deriving  her  supplies  of  A^??^)  as 

.well  as  every  other  description  of  naval  stones^ 

ifrom  Canada,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  dgnbted. 

'£ven  in  time  of  |ieaee  they  would  encourage  mtsd 

^enrich  the  British  colonists,  and  the  compeiUtttei 

in  the  market  with  the  iM-oductioot  of  the.CUuted 

States,  and  the  northern  }Yart9  of  fiurope,  rWttkl 
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^mdoQiltiiieioiRlrttiariBeA^  v^  mI  ,.\iJi:>  .;»!,'" -oau 
nslSlibiiiiteOQil^  demtod  fimr  IbeuiiitonriTpriiddctkkM 

1#T6#y^Ntt€fo  ioifMropoition ^ |ind m ftjHte>€iC dtaeoft^ 

iMigOikms^  "abuadsHicc  oftieifaer  and  4teire%  ]B6t- 

tnd  pearl-ashes^  and  providiooff  of  eiftry  deaorip- 

ilMife^wrattbeir \raj across  the bouodarf^InMeinto 

^Omiafiaj  >aad  were  sliipjied  off  to  Europe  erdie 

tWicMJ  lodiesi  •  The  Canadian  merchants  rejoiced 

IM^  ikenetiibargo,  which  enriclted  theta  while^ 

smari^ their  neighbonrs  poor  indeed,    it  haliB  tniAjr^ 

(toe^^AfiM^eBt  fiM*  them ;,  bat  I  question  wbetln^ 

^iKIs  jaear'will  abouu  i  with^sueb  fafoinrab|ejcq[ipQr« 

ftmitses^ffiDF  sfieoulation  as  tb^  bst;    >  ^  ,  ...    ,or 

sidA  vfef^^great  object  to  the  welfitrendf  ihe-odbny 

8iiltlHrM»fibrfoe  of  the  governor*  generaiv  Has^e- 

3sitiQ(e  stftmubtes  the  inhabftanis.to  eEtiwbrditMri|r 

-e3iffikiom4  .while  the  large  estabUshmervtihe  isaab- 

l]g^vt<^i8uppovti,  added  to  the  inereaaed.  inttmber 

^arfbttoof^  goneraliy  ^naiotained  in  tb&odloriy.>d4f- 

'^fiplfvxbisi  residence,  circulates  a  very  cA^naidailible 

taMsr^.o&'iiioney  among  the  people,  and '.creates 

•IbtoogboQt  tb&comnuinity  an  univerari  8|jiri4:  lof 

tuolivilyii  *Tfae  Ittirs^are  then. better  (rfwerved^  and 

idktajrfiind  irresoltition  in  the  actions  of  government 

'•^w&tiditid  esocMe :  but  n^n  the  princiftai  is  ab- 

^•wlyaiid^asLitlliaa  toqqentiy  happefied,  his.  deputy 

also,  the  otlier  members  of  the  government  never 


^Wfid  1(0^  ravngp  the  country,  tlwi  thfy  Wfl»iW 

^ippfc  tQ  n(^^mtfl<^i(^ p9sitk;ei.imf^ii^mf  Jism 

/ITiq  arrml  of  Sir  Jann^; Craig)  ^flTHqe^Mipr 
life  aQ4  activitty  through  the  proYJiu^:  tj^  §|^ 
ibf^ility  and  irresolution  which  befi»ie  cNwit* 
iff^rised  the  government,  instantly  vanM^f  )1^^ 
<s^W8  of  money  \tere  circulated  hy  tbi^r^^^pfW^ 
^*,the  construction  of  new  wpii|c8,;.iw!il^  dtflP 
pf^ir«  of  the  old,  gave  full  eroployB^en^^telfef 
iM9?>ripg  part  of  the  immunity;  the  •PWRO^ 
^^j$iop8^  beipaipe  proportionally  enhpmed^i/DhJf^' 
il^  Quebpq, ,  where  an  unusual  nui^b^  !of^g€;%nf9p 
^|)fl  solfli^i^s  badjt^ken  up  their  resident:  \i9S{9 
,)^^  cppntry  pepple  were  enriched,  and  ,099991^ 
^r^^  tOigJieater exertions,  ,     ..,j.y<- 

^>;ri^e,.pf^..Qf  every  thing  has  heep.ifgf^ 
4j:e|5^  w^tjjbinithe  last  60  years;  but  t^p$^€|Qr 
^^  rii$^  \^Xo  iinporlance;  agiHcultur^a|>dt|B|^- 
^erC9. continue  tp  improve  and  augro^mt^  iWRf^ 
„9£ its  inhabitants  possess  handsome  fortifnu^.tWI^ 
^ejE|r{y  all  of  tbeni  a  moderate,  indef^e^dmq^  W 

income  from. trade.  .  irmi 

Tlie,fur  *rade  has  be^n  the  pioGipfiLsomrqfti^ 
^11  the  wealth  wvhicb  hm  for  many.yeMs  bmfljtWr 

fjvraula^in^beprovinge,   TWl.br^HHJl^pftWWr 


fttd^.^Ve"  spfrit  of  a  Mr.  MIWisH  ^ifl  tffe 

foundation  of  that  association,  at  present  known 

iWrtefr^ht  titte  of  The  North-west  Companyi  for 

•tfte  fmrpose  of  extending  that  trade  to  iti  tftmost 

-|{Hi^;    Thfis  was  more  likely  to  be  accomplished 

IBp^he'j^nt^tock  of  a  company  titan  theismdH 

']9ftt)$@i^ie^  of  individual  merchants,  and  the  teiHh 

^  jiMtffied  the  expectations  of  its  author;  '  MfMh 

^^ild^sy'and  competition n^as,  however,  exfcifced 

^%f^9ibie  north-west  traders,  who  did  nol^ss^dike 

^h'Mi*.  M^Tavish  and  his  friends,  and  (W'^^fe. 

*«lttfi?ir»  the  greatest  animosity  stib^st^f'btftlrefe^ 

Ib^.    Thik  opposition  natarallJ^gavi^ 'rf^fe 'to^u 

*iW«d  company,  consisting  of  thet  IridiVjd^fc 

opposed  to  Mr.  M^Tatish.     Among  tHe^'tniik 

M^tl^icilbns  of  the  second  associat?ofn  i  w^  ^r. 

WK^n*ie,  now  Sir  Alexander,   Thfe  entetT^rifef  A^ 

^j^t'df  this  gentleman  is  weM  knovvn,  sfnce^tffe 

fftklMcatibn  of  his  Travels  acfross  the  Nofth^Wdiit 

^^ntjitt^ni  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  condei^s 

WMiry^^mp^ny  were,  therefore,  managed  with  as 

much  ability  as  the  other,  which  made  thrff  op- 

pc^litints  seriously  wish  to  combine  the  two  asso- 

dfaftoiM  ^  onig;   but  the  proud  and  haughty 

•*pi*it'of'Miri  M*TAvish  would  not  allots  if  ^  ire 


Xt4  kosmMtbiv  wmMMf. 

iatian^  and  spatftd  'Bcstber'  exjieme  m>r  troaMte 
ta  crush  Ao  exerti^inidFjbis'malt;'  'Detlli,  imp* 
jcmr»  wbid)  tab  oftcfi  afimiiililef  th^fiiinert'ilttfW 
of  aii)H^ai'f  hKs^  pat  an^  end  to  th«  conOt^f 
Idr.  M^Tavbh.died,  the  oompiuties  mmeiliiiMlf 
joiiied  thetr  stock*,  and  coqimeneed  partilef^bip^ 
in  wbfoh  state  tbegr  remam  aft  tlna  day^ 'fihtt 
butinest  bekrg.  conducted  tmder  the  Anfti-df 
AfH^IUvray,  Roderick  M'  Kenxie^  and  Coilbon^ 
jti^^  numbeff  of  person^  who  hpave  abarei^  hi^4l^ 
oofi^iSTiy  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  more^haii  fintyl 
Tii6  ckn-ka,  trafellers,  and  Indians^  eraf^or^odq^r 
the  North-weat  company,  atnoirat  to  ttpinmUg'iif 

>  iTheicterka  are  all  adtentisroiif  young  Sootohi* 
nieir,fwho  ^iqigrate^  from  penury  in  tlie  islands  JOf 
ttj^iHfibriNdes^  to  .certain  hardships  and  dubmfi 
affl^itoe),ia<  the  dreary  wilds  of  Uie  northii^etft 
^(Yvey  eojgage  for  a  term  of  fite  or  sewoiyeaflit^ 
aAjeritUiidiithey  haire  a  certain  yearly  allowance 
w  bMOflfie  iiaatnera  in  the  company.  The  btasl^ 
fbi^)s  and  latigue  which  tltey  undergo,  freqoenli^ 
tend  to  tbe  enervation  of  their  frame  waA^itU^ 
^truiltOB  of  their  heakht  so  tbat  sft.the  peviudl 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  it  ts  not  unoommon 
for  thcnn.  to  retire  from  the  Company  .witb^' a- Smi* 
%UDa  oi  aO^QQOL  andba  bfoken^xMUtttatjoH^rd  >ui 
*  Of  ]«le  yieasa^he  pvofitaaiCih^'Campalif  ifaaf^ 


iMvm^  isqmoMPte  on  the  contw^t  of  Ekirope^ 
jvhcre  lito  chiof  tItiiMnkd  for  furs  watsa.  ConW 
li^pnMe^imiilittes  >are  hoMrevm  sent  to  the  United 
;SMefl>  froiki  whence  they  we  exported!  to  Europe 
^jtolletve^cir  ncMitml  flag:  an  opeaing  in  thus 
tfis^/kedtivt  the  tHmipa«iy*8  peltry^  wbioh  woiM 
<iliiei;f«i9e  ha^e  been  very  mtich  cotiftracted  do- 
MB^itlte  war.  The  minber  of  skins  exported  to 
Sfigtofid  in  1807  was  ^60,000,  and  to  the  United 
JItetfis  986,783 ;  but  the  embargo  ift  1808  must 
l(Meimiu!h  lessened  the  demand  from  diat^sften 
l^ftfmsA  of  20,000/.  is  annuaUy  paid  in  Enghmi 
fiMtlM'duties  On  fiirs  from  Canada* 

The  capital  employed  by  the  North-west  ooni* 
fi^Sty  tttisfe  be  very  extensive^  as  the  returns  are 
fncttemely  slow.  The  trade  is  now  pushed  to  the 
wry  extremity  ci  the  continent  v  from  4he  coast 
oCijabrador  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending ^to 
l^e  northward  beyond  the  arctic  drcie.  Tlie 
0oeds.  sent  up  annually  from  Montreal,  for  th« 
.  Ifanter  of  furs  from  the  Indians,  me  u|iwafds  of. 
Jfhtr  ^^eMs  b^fwe  ihey  produce  a  rvium^  The 
slUigert  and  difficulties  attending  the  transporta^ 
fekns  of  these  articles  to  many  thousand  miles 
Mmss  mer%  lakes,. and  portages,  have  been  so 
sndl  desorihed  by  Sir  Alexander  M'Kenzie,  m 
his  history  of.theLfar  tradie,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  rtne  to;delaiL  Ihem  here^?  it  is  ^sufficient  to  say 
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mridtiii )b)r.'peh€fM  wiii^, never  «qp)oiW^bfi (MM 
•itpakne  M  wiile99^  rthe  gVxmiy  afauliailterfininiMo 
fcfests^  f which  cMer  the.  eKtensiw^  60a)imoMs^ 
&ilrfh  North  Amanoa.  *   ;         •  .  j;.;!;  t>. 

•  There  is  anothttr  asscicbtbii  ealaU»b«d^MritWii 
them  few  jresrs,  called  The  Sotitb- west  4im?  Mkddil^ 
litiiakinak  Company:  some  of  the  paftoorsnaft^b 
as!^atson  have  also  shares  in  the  Noctb^itat 
tompany,  but  the  genera)  concern  is  tgtallj^Taov 
paeate.  The  South-^west  merdbants  porsue  tbdtf 
tiwte  across  the.  lakes  .Ontario  and  JB^^^'i^ 
down  ti>e/rtTera  Iliiiiois^  Obio^  and  Modsisb^pii 
tnhtiie  territory  cf  tbe  United  States^  ilnioaMi^ 
qnincboF  the  embai^  whioh  took  plate  Jart  ysaii 
i»rlA»  United  States)  and  which  H  4«>a  a0pn(» 
iiaitdedsvQdldofitiotfthe  concerns  of  lbt«  ooinpMj^ 
one  of  the  partners  (Mr« Gillespie)  went^to  WP9|||f 
ibgton  :lt>b  proenre  'from  the  govern nieiHc a  4aiB 
poncliiiot  ft>r  their  people  and  pmperty.emf^Qjttfi 
]itilbe>tmde<i.  lie  was  assured  by*  Mr.  M^itertl 
Ihiii/fioe  ioteiruption  whatever  shouhl  tal^evpJi^. 
ioc  thefaoseciition  of  their  trader  with  th»  In^ilill 
in  tbft  l^ted  State$'  territory ;  aud  a  .dsMte^  wri9 
kliKi4iedvto  that  effect  in  the  su{^)^i«ie9tary>i9^ 
baigo^aet;'  Upon  the  retAurn  ofMr.  Qi)lespi«itlt 
Moatreali  \  the  pee^  with  the  bmts  Jadt^-.  ^tb 
th^pnopert^  fe^r^trade  Mongtqg  to  ik^^qofnf^t^ 


WTftAGI^lMaMI¥tlO^«Y««ft)Alftal€AlfS.      ftSf 

aMnilifeVtsfe  x>r^Mtjr:«be  ftnrt  firo^  boater  'ktrhM 

€li^'Dr«mihait«l  from  4be  ihoFe  by  ondter  0£4h0 
iximiiuitMlMt  off  Niagara  V  but  baving'  nobu^tovsli 
at  that  place,  the  boats  eontinued  th^r  toOt^ 
mkkwtl^ty  }¥(tfe  \vam&An^\y  Smd  npon  hy\ihe 
Adietkoffssj  T4»neeof  the  advancecL  boats  pvlMl 
«|jtetd  t»eapcd  I  the  othec  two  were  broiigbttlxi 
ttiri'4flikKn'  by  die  Americans,  wfao  findiogtiiere 
w«r9teti«ral  more^attem,  embarbed  in  an  mmed 
tnai;  went  in  searcb  of  them,  and  cajlturedt^fim 
famre^widchtliejr  carried  to  Niagara.  TbeyilKii 
«{^d!«M/tlte^  remainder;  but  tnfornrntkb  b^alg 
^WH'b))  a  gentleman,  who  tmmediaitirljr^ambdA 
ta»t  mU  WMt  to  infbi^m  them  of  tbelrdaogef) 
dn^i^gsde  put  about  ft>r  Ring«tdn^'  wUbrvtticjr 
«ftW((d*ifi  tafefy;  having  been  <^llsed'finvtiira(ds^ 
If^^K^Aifierican  armed  boJBfts.-  ' *  '^  '  '^  ^o  ^no 
^ii^o  6tiiM»  motives,  it  is  said,  wtere  ^saigned^for 
llli«^>t>tMeediiig;  by  die  co«ftmantladt  of)  liKa^ani^ 
Cittm^^tt^t  he  had  acted  agreeabfy  to  hii^  dyAsnl 
iBiAkis  persons  accounted  for  the  o«titige>by4i(l 
bitt%^  B^hkh  deserter;  he  having  escape^ ^oat 
tliw  )i«ie,  and'entered  the  Antieridm  aerViM;  id 
iii4itch4le  bad  risen  f6  the  rank  of  major  m  «tlie 
§tt^i  ahd'GMimandant  of  Fort  Niagara  t  mid 
fhfat  M%  enm^y  to  t^  Iiiad  prompted' blml^iiift 
ittf||«p  bftd  done;  under  «fale  pretttici  «lta»fdweidi 
b«iig(HbiriJttthomed  biik  t4  4o  ito.    Tfaii^  b«ir& 


ever^  is  oot  a  probaUe  circamrtanee,  after  tbe  as« 
taraoces  that  were  made  lo  Mr.  Gillespie  by  the 
American  government ;  and  the  mistake  has  no 
doubt  by  this  tine  been  rectr6ed,  as  that  gentle^ 
man  set  off  again  for  Washington,  isomediately 
after  the  violence  had  been  conmitad  agnnd: 
U\6  company.  .        vA 

I  shall  perhaps  ha  hardly  eredUedi  wfaen<itey 
that  Q»anQfactured  furs  can  be  obtaiKsd  emnifer- 
ably  chsc^per  in  England  than  in  Cfan«dsttilbafc 
muffs^  tippets,  caps>  and  h^^.are  aUaoMdMn^ 
ferior,  in  their  af^muratice,  to  tbcae  ar^clea^a 
London,  and  above  a  third  higher  ift  pneii;.^  'She 
CiMO»dian  furriers  do  not  yet  poosess  thftitH>4^ 
turning  their  fun  to  the  iQost  a4vwilefei>  ^(M^r 
mufis  and  esps  are  lieavy  and  wmhemam^  and 
I  hazard  little  ia  saying  that  a  London  fnsrfer 
would  Q^e  three  mu&  out  of  the  quantity 
which  a  Canadian  puts  into  one,  TIm^  people i>f 
Canade,  however,  tell  you  that  a  London  isnnff 
would  not  be  warm  enough  in  their  country*  -  Jk% 
it  is  not  yet  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  toV^ear 
that  comfortable  appendage,  I  cannot  reftlte^titl^r 
assertion ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  a  furrier 
foom  London  was  to  settle  in  Qiiebee»  be  wemttd 
be  preferred  to  every  other.  He  must*ii«%l 
however,  expect  (o  make  a  rapid  foptuaei^  ^Boil 
fashions  ejne  not  sq  inconstant  in  Canada  aa^m*^ 
England.  -  ,    .       . .  > 
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on  -1  *i      - 

»       •         ■        ■    I*    '    "  *' 
:     C»APTBR  Xllt 

Snrii^i  toMtav  Canada  arid  the  United  SlaUs — 

Buriingion  Memorial  to  Congress — Americam 

fjMenckants  pktUng  at  Montreal — Inl^rut  for 

't-Mfmy  nai  ultMfed  to  Catkolics  in  Canada — 

:BiBqJ[ki0f'I^niber^-^roductions  of  Upper  eanada 

^oi^Beo^erity  ^  that   Prowwe — JffecessHjf  ^ 

SI  fkm^  good  U^a4$-^Manmfitctures —  Ifon^othe 

.ori^  7%r^;  Rk)ef4  and  Batisean — Ship-bttiJding 

^.o>4-^iUdtictio»  (fthe  Imports  ofEngHek  and  Ettu 

aJtUUa  m^mMfU^^red  Goods — Balance  qf'Tradc 

i)M  fimour  of  the  United  States — Smugglefrs — 

'M^aiimi  of  the  Embargo  Lowe — Fermonteee  in 

4  a  State  of  Jiuurrection^-^infirior  C&mmodiiiet 

preferred  bj/  ike  Canadiam^^lHversiiy  of  Opi^ 

^^ion  ^respecting  the  establishing  a  Bank  in  Lower 

^/Canada^^  Imports  andEvports  oflS07andl808 

J  sfr^tlkuies  payable  on  imported  Geods-^^Pott^ 

^  \Qfilce  Begulatians — Roads  and  DittanceSy  fi^e.  ^ 

'A wnmt  coAsiderftble  traide  is  now  curried  ea 
|^0toveen  Canada  and  the  United  States  across 
Lake  Gbamplaiiu  The  importations  Jnto  Lower 
Canmbi  consist  of  varions  artkles  of  merohandise^ 
oak  and  pine  timber^  stares,  pearKashes^  provi* 
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sibns,  ftc,  and  atnoonted  in  18(^  Iff  udtHWi 
of  100,000/.  sterling.  The  exports  ftom'Lbtfor 
Canada  to  the  United  States  do  not  afMMlt'Ho 
fmlf  the  value  of  the  imports.  They  consist  cfnefly 
of  peltry  and  salt :  the  other  articles  aire  ^  a 
trifling  nature.  The  balance  is  therefoi^  gr^jr 
in  favour  of  the  States,  and  they  receive  tb^Wf- 
ferenee  in  specie,  "^-^ 

'  When  the  first  embai^o-law  took  plafcfe,'  it  did 
not  affect  those  states  l>ordenng  on  Canddtt  f-^tibt 
in  order  to  put  all  the  states  upon  a  llef^t;  ffte 
American  government  passed  several  supptetUAi- 
tary  acts,  strictly  prohibiting  all  trade  atld  (Am* 
tnerce  with  foreign  places.  The  impolicy  Of  sttt^ 
k  measure,  and  the  detriment  likely  to  actiHie 
to  the  newly-settled  states  on  the  confiftcfi  ^bf 
Canada,  were  ably  set  forth  by  the  inhabltlMsts 
^of  the  town  of  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  in  tiMHr 
memorial  to  Congress,  praying  a  repcat'of  thiit 
part  of  the  law  which  related  to  their  stated.  '    *  * 

The  whole  of  the  memorial  is  well  dra#ti  ^^ 
and  exhibits,  in  glowing  colours,  the  dliiti^ses 
which  the  stagnation  of  their  trade  with  OuUla 
must  entail  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  newfy 
settled  states.  But  this,  as  well  as  innurMriAte 
other  memorials  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargb^ 
which  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  tJnion,  made 
no  impression tipon  Congress:  the  president  ati* 
swered  them  all  in  a  very  soft  and  insiniilrthi|^ 


ttJIirtiiit  ny*>jing  MiiS^ik^  <^^^%  cofiJinitM  ott 
.y^^fVIoittd  Sttttes  bgrithelf^Htgtrdixt  p<H»erl  of 

y8«»f^^^  Ameiifansbave  of  Ute  yelts  aettfedin 
g  ]|^^^reaJl^.aiKl  ciurry  on  a  lucrativQ  trade  throi^- 
^|))l^c^bj^  country.     Since  the  embargo^   two  or 
j)|^Q^^i9$rchants  from  Boston  hate  opened  iat^ 
•tores  of  British  merchandise.     I  went  to  New 
jjlY^fk.in  iH^nopaiiy  with  one  of  them,  Mr.  Storrow, 
^ij^gef^man  of  respectable  family  and  coonexions 
^^  ^oifton,  where  he  has  a  partner  who  oouducts 
^^If,  >^qi^rna  during   his  residence   in.  Canada. 
^jlQlii  foy  tfeturn  to  Canada,  in  the  spring  of  18P8, 
i|l]^|)ad  fafTought  his  wife  and  family  with  hi^^ 
«^^|k^.  intende4  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  pvo- 
l^^ip^^QC  ^mie  time.     He  has  met  with  great  en- 
^j^ll|:^me^t;  and  what  is  rather  remarkable^  the 
^f]|gi|^r9)3an^Qf  JVfontreai  do  not  eye  his  exertions 
jjtt^H.  j^lpuny ;  ^ti  the  contrary,  he  has  experi- 
enced, a  j^ery  hospitable  and  kind  reception  ^&pm 

^,,.  ^^li'Hi^  people  of  the  United  States  are  certainly 
^^e  ii|09t  active  and  enterprising  of  any  that  in- 
^j^bit  the  oontioent  of  America  ;  they  far  surpass 
.^ff^  British  xmerchants  resident  in  Canada,  who, 

^t^ier  from  the  inactivity  produced  by  a  long 
,^^inter,  or  that  tfeey  imbibe  the  languor  of  the 

JFVench  Canadians,  have  no  great  inclination  to  spe- 
^,^)gte  to  ^ny  considerable  extent  beyond  th^  cos* 
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excepi.  the  .cpm^pi«8  emploji^  w  th^  fuvilnMiiq^  >  . 
wbg  ba^ire  »hibited  ^  ipdi^igable  ewrtiqn,  ^ 
and^  spirit,  of  speculative  euterpriie,  tbirit,<:axiaQt  i< 
be  sMf passed  by  the  people  of  any  mUi^Di.ija.tbe 
world,  -VI 

One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  spirit  aod'enta^, ,  t 
pripe  among  the  Uabitans,  or  Caxiadiaa  laadf  > 
holders^  who,  generally  speaking,  are  possessed* f$ 
of  considerable  property,  is  occasioned «  by-c^). 
restrictions  of  their  priests,  who  will  n^tp^np^.. 
thepi  to  put  their  money  out  to  intere^t^..  T^ey    - 
have  no  other  mode  of  turning  their  mon^yrjlp  a* 
acqounl^    but  by  increasing  their   land^J  PRO- : 
perty,  or,  if  in  trade,  by  increasing  their  ^tqck% 
Henioe,  whatever  profits  and  gains  they  are,aU<( 
to  lay  up  must  be  put  into  a  strong  box,  if  tjb«gF.  . 
wish  to  .secure  it.  -       f 

To  len4  ^>9ir  money  without  being  able  t0 
receive  interest  for  it   (which,  bowev^^  .^h^ 
80Daetioiesdo)'is  only  hazarding  their  TPfOff^^^o^ 
for  nothing:  consequently  the  girea(  m»iojify.  V^H; 
the  French  people  who  have  spare  csisl^  ^o^  ^ 
up>  year  after  year,  in  their  coffers,  wherf(.i^U^  ,m 
an  meleiBs  burthen.     In  no  country  is  ther^iiki^ 
gr^at^  variety  of  old  coins  to  be  met  with  tbfUf^i  • 
in  Canada;  for,  as  the  old  people  die  <>^  ^^t' 
young  ones  bring  their  hoards  of  spepietintct.cil* 
culft^Or.   i  .  -a 


iPtt'bMk  was  esfablMied  under  the  tttfthoritf 
of  rt*  British  gofemment,  it  wouNt;  I  cMceiv^ 
be'6f  OMifticlerable  trtihty^  imistmich  as  it  would 
provef  a  flUife  deposit  for  money,  even  if  thepriesti 
coittiniMd  to  ibrbid  their  people  from  receiving 
interest  for  it:  in  that  case  a  particular  fund 
miglft'be  provided  for  vesting  of  such  moneys,  the 
secikrtty  cif  which  should  be  guarantied  by  the 
Brdlsh  GoTemment ;  and  in  return  for  the  bene* 
fit  they  woo  Id  derive  from  the  use  thereof,  the 
pehf^  should  not  be  liable  to  the  smallest  loss  in 
thet -disposal  of  such  property,  whatever  might 
be'^e  pride  of  stocks  at  the  time  of  sale*  Some 
of  the  British  merchants,  who  were  in  favour 
with  Ute  French  clergy,  have  sometimes  obtained 
codsMetable  sums  from  the  Habitans  on  loan,  and 
havef'kept  them  for  several  years  without  paying 
a  farthing  interest :  whether  they  made  any  Jbrtf- 
sents  in  return,  I  do  not  know;  but  the  Habitans 
baV^  in  one  or  two  instances  been  great  losers  by 
thritir  generosity.  A  merchant's  house  at  Quebec^ 
that  biV^ke  about  three  years  ago,  was  in  'posses«> 
sio^  6f  a  grtet  deal  of  money  obtained  in  thid 
waty,  moi^t  of  which  their  creditors  will  never 
recoifer.  In  consequence  of  these  losses,  the  Ha- 
bi(A)M*  win  now  put  confidence  only  in  their 
strongboxes. 

The  merchants  of  Canada  are  almost  wholly 
British :  they  derive  their  resources  from  £n« 

R  2 
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ghnd,  and  in  general  have  establisbed  tbniMirive^ 
upon  small  capitals  and  large  credits.  This  mqr 
perhaps  in  some  measure  account  for  the  num^ 
rous  failures  that  have  taken  place  atiaongst  them; 
and  it  is  positively  asserted  as  a  fai^^  that  spinee  ibe 
country  has  been  in  our  possession  not  OK^rethan 
^ve  in  a  hundred  have  paid  their  debts.  A  variety 
of  causes^  no  doubt,  hav^  contributed  to  this  ex- 
traordinary defalcation :  a  tedious  winter  of  sji 
months,  during  which  no  business  can  be  carried 
on  with  Europe,  while  interest  upon  their>£uc#^ 
pean  debts  is  charged  after  a  certain  period,  and 
continues  winter  as  well  as  summer,  is  oertaio^ 
a  great  drawback  in  mercantile  concemat^.tbe 
long  credit  also  which  the  Canadian  merohaitts 
are  obliged  to  give  the  ^country  store-keepdrs, 
tends  very  considerably  to  impede  their  remit- 
tances in  due  season,  unless  the  utmost  regularity 
IS  maintained. 

The  Canadian  merchants  cannot  in  general  be 
charged  with  extravagance ;  yet,  from  the  appear* 
ance  which  many  of  them  maintain,  tbey  are 
often  looked  upon  as  men  of  fortune,  whea  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Protested  billa 
coming  back  with  the  extravagant  addition  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  also  highly 
injurious  to  the  merchant,  and  tend  greatly  to  in* 
cteaflie  his  difficulties.  There  are,  hoiPerer,  iso 
bankrupt  laws  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  the  want 
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of 'ihem  lias-rendeitdd  men  in  businass  lo^stpuiic- 
tool  in  their  tranractioDiB  thitathey  would  otber^ 
wise  have  been.^  A  man  in  debt  caanot  be  arrestc^tj, 
unless' he  is  going  to  leave  the  province  $  -nor  can 
h^  be*  prevented  from  dis{X)6iog  of  his  property. 
Y^n  may  go  to  taw  with  hint;  hot  that  only 
ikiakes  h\m  spend  your  money  the  faster.  .   . 

The  timber  and  staves  which  are  brought  into 
4lanada  from  the  States  are  cut  down  in  winter  or 
spring,  and  collected  into  large  rafts  on  lake 
Chatfnplain,  from  whence  they  are  floated  down 
the  river  Richlieu  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  de^ 
posited  along  the  shores  of  Silleri  and  Wolfe's 
^Sove^  fbr  an  extent  of  more  than  five  miles. 
Xhere  they  are  culled  and  sorted  for  the  xmt- 
^bants^-and  then  taken  into  the  ships. w£iich  lie 
4>ff  the  Cove,  or.  the  wliarfs  at  Quebec*  Stmuktrd 
staves  of  5^  feet  long,  1§  inch  thick,  and  %e 
inches  broad,  sell  in  Canada  usually  from  40/.  to 
'00/.  the  1300.  The  freight  is  ^bout  thp  same 
amoivnt. 

The  rafts,  when  coming  down  the  river^  exhibit 

a  carious  scene:  they  have  several  little  sheds  or 

'  huts^  -erected  with  boards  for  the  accommodation 

-of  the  rowers,  whose  number  on  large  rafts  fre- 

<  quently  consists  of  upwards  of  100  or  16a     The 

*men  employed  in  this  business  are  chiefly  Ame- 

vicans  frbm  the  state  of  Vermont:  they  live  upon 

3  fthp. rafts  until  they  are  separated  for  sale^  when 
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tbey  reoKi^  their  btito  to  the  ^hofre/wbeM  tlft^ 
mide  during  the  remainder  of  the  season;  at  ttao 
end  of  which  tb^  return  home.  >i 

Several  rafts  of  timber,  and  scows  laden  witti 
rtayes,  iSonr,  pork,  and  pot-ash,  arrive  annufltly^y 
from  Upper  Canada,  at  Montreal  and  Quebcd* 
The  trade  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  P*^ 
winces  has  been  important  only  within  a  -  yee^ 
few  years.  The  rapid  increase  of  population  atid 
agriculture  in  the  new  settlements  of  .Upper  ChU 
iiada  has  produced  a  lai^e  surplus  of  those  art)* 
cles  for  exportation,  and  the  demand  for  tbttot 
has  risen  in  proportion.  The  following  is  a  re4 
turn  of  the  productions  that  passed  the  rapMi 
trdm  Chateauguay  to  Montreal,  between  the  ^df 
df  April  and  the  28th  of  November  ISWf^Hh^ 
only  period  in  which  the  St  Lawrence  it  miAgS^ 
Ue  during  the  year  :     -  ^ 


19,893  barrels 

Flour 

1,460  bnshelg 

Wheat 

127  barrels 

Pot-ash 

^'in  39  Soowi.. 

48  ditto 

Pork 

8  packs 

Pars 

277,010  feet 

Oak  Timber       ' 

4,300  ditto 

Pine  Ditto 

6^1>2Q0  - 

Staves 

>»ui340BaA8. 

72,440  .         . 

Boards  &  Planks 

985  -         - 

Masts 

0,300  cords  of  Fue-wood,  in  701  Cribs. 

Thia  statement  affords  ai>  agreeable  pmsage^of 
the  future  proq>erity  and  opulence  of  Uie  Upfwr 
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ilfOMiice.  Those  persons  with  whom  I  have  qehi- 
ym^oi  concerning  the  state  of  Upper  Canada 
gienerally  speak  of  it  as  the  garden  of  America^ 
9lii9(jected  neither  to  the  tedious  freezing  winters 
of  Lower  Canada^  nor  the  scorching  smmners  of 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  continent  of  North 
Att^rioa*  The  principal  inconveniences  to  which 
the  Upper  Province  is  subject  are  the  falls  and 
faj^ds^  which  impede  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
I#i«^naiice^  between  Kingston  and  Montreal,  and 
itfi  distance  from  any  commercial  or  shippings 
fimwB  from  whence  its  productions  may  be  ex* 
f9(r\^to  Europe.  These  are,  however,  in  some 
iriMffsar^  removed,  a,nd  a  considerable  abundance 
tittle  savplus  produce  of  that  province  is  oof^ 
forwarded  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  If  ^ood 
reads. were  made  between  the  two  provinces,  rego* 
)ar  waggons  might  be  established  as  in  EnglaaA^ 
and  goods  conveyed  up  the  country  with  more 
security  and  expedition  than  they  can  at  present 
by  water :  a  more  regular  communication  would 
be  then  opened  between  the  two  seats  of  govern- 
ment, which  would  be  the  means  of  expediting 
the  piiUic  business,  and  facilitating  theoommerce 
tut  both  countries. 

The  manufactures  of  Lower  Canada  are  carried 
on  chi^y  by  individuals  for  their  own  domestic 
ine^tiWse  and  some  others  of  a  more  general 
imHi»i  I4ikte  enumerated  in  a  preceding  ehVpfer.^ 


9^  .  f  WI9^9tiii.M«a« 

l^jmnp^orjr  of  irQQ  w»«>e«toblish«4  hg^uAhe 
j^C?Djch^,  at  .TMriefi  Kivers^  sooa  aftw  the  settle 
jjDuEjnt  of  t^  WMptry.  l^hat  govternprmot,  ho^emr^ 
^af  never  al^le,to.p[uJi«e  it  pay  the  exp^wfis^sCh 
lending,  the  works, imd  it  fell  into  the  handa  <if 
j^dividuals,  who  succeeded  very  little  betiter*  XjtOt 
iron  ore  was  at  one  time  auppoaed  to  bf  .neiirijr 
exhausted;  but  fresh  veins  haviing  b^u  diaOQvered 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forges,  the  works  are  iHNir 
)n  a  flourishing  condition.  I  shall  have  an  fop? 
pprtunity  of  describing  them  more  partieuJmiljly 
,when  I  speak  of  the  ^owq  of  Thrfe  Hiyecs^jfali^ 
future  chapter.  ,»  */i 

Another  manufactory  of  iron  has  beeH'^eitilr 
\>lished  pf  late  in  the  seigniory  of  Batisean^iabadt  - 
.half  wify  between  Quebec  and  Three ^if em. oU 
tb|&  north  shore,  l^arge  sums  of  money  haw 
beerx  ^;^)>ended  in  endeavouring  to  bring  these 
works. to  perfection ;  but  very  lit^e  siKioeas  haa 
.hitherto  attended  the  exertions  of  the  propriatoffi» 
aeveral .  of  whom  are  considerable  loserau  »  The 
artj^^e^  manufactured  here  consist  of  oaatrifftti 
^stoyci  pl^s,  pots,  kettles,  and  other  4^^ca$tAi 
fttensi|s.  I 

^     Within  the  last  twenty  years,  ship<*buihUiig 
^^  been  carried  on  at  Quebec  and  Moatveal  ip 
ji  yery  protitable  extent  evei:y  year.    Then  ale 
,fqi|r  builders  at  the  former  place,  and  i#e  afe^die 
letter :  from  six  to  eight  ye^el^  are  launched  »ivr 


wilaHgri:  tlity  ^Mge  between  twVya)iePf!i»^i'hmidr^ 
^|dik^>iand'  are  contmbt^  for  updh  an  average  at 
.10<i*'per  ton*  The  greaiest^  Advantage  of  thw 
4Mis»tie»»«  i«v  that  the  men  cAn' Work  it  it  both 
y0int»r9itid  summer.  The  cordage  ahd  rigging  are 
^ibtained  fVoni  England ;  but  the  irort-work  is 
'|tM8l)y  of  CaDadrao  manufacture.  Nearly  30^000/. 
{jf^annuftHy  ctroalated  in  the  country  for  ship** 
^Miiidntg. 

-qf 'Upon  a  revievf  df  the  preceding  account  of  the 
tVimliyei^e  of  Canada^  it  appears  that  a  .very  seiu 
mMe  improvement  has  taken  phce  within^ the  hist 
twenty  years;  and  that  the  balance  of  trade,  upbh 
•tile^wkole,  is  now  much  in  fevour  of  the  coldny. 
ilttttaybe  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  imports 
.j!poni  Gteat  Britain  and  her  colonies,  instead  of 
Jisafeafung,  have  considerably  diminished.     Tot 
fvreiral  years  past,  the  East  India  and  Brftlsh  ma- 
mufadarad  goods  imported  into  Canada  aniiualty 
.ftotn>  Great  Britain,  have  been  ertimated  at  about 
t93O,0QOli    sterling;   but  during  the  yeatr  I8O7 
/tbty^did  not  amount  to  more  than  200,000/^: 
tiltsiliorprtsing  diminution,  while  the  diemands  of 
the  colony  were  increasing  with  its  population, 
IMM*'  naturally  create  astonishment,  until  it  is 
kiiowti-  that  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  partly  by  a  regular  trade,   hut 
^uch  niQfe  by  contraband*    I'fie  articVes  ndW 
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fbrnislied  chieiy  by  the  Americans^  and  wbkb 
were  formerly  procured  soleiy  from  England^  am 
tea,  tobacco,  and  East  India  manufaotured  goodsi 
By  the  table  of  imports  received  at  the  cwt^m- 
bouse  at  St.  John's,  on  Lake  Champlatn,  it  $p* 
pears  that,  in  I807,  4d,00alb8«  of  tea,  167>M7lb8^ 
€i  tobacco,  aad  merchandise  consiiBtiDg  of  BritttU 
and  East  India  goods  to  the  amo«nt  of  dO^OOQi* 
were  imported  from  the  United  States  throogli 
the  regular  channel ;  while  the  quantity  of  tea 
veeeived  from  England  was  only  4,90albe«  and^to^ 
bacco  ibOfiOOihs.  That  exclusive  of  tintber,  pot* 
msh^  and  provisions,  the  total  amount  was  cateu^ 
kted  at  100,000^  equal  to  one-half  the  merchant 
iKse  received  that  year  from  Great  Britain.  *>•!' 
Rackoning  even  upon  this  estimate,  the<  4e&* 
ciency  of  imports  frond  Great  Britoin  appears^ta 
be  acQounted  for ;  but  then  no  allowance  is  mada 
for  the  increasing  wants  of  the  people;  whoia 
BUiaber  must  have  greatly  increased  within  tha 
last  twenty  years  :  this,  however,  is  to  berAnad 
in  the  'great  latitude  that  is  given  to  the  latKV 
duetion  of  goods  from  the  United  Strtcs,  withoat 
passing  through  the  custom* house  at St^JobiAi 
The  means  of  conveying  them  into  C^ada,  attw 
the  extensive  boundary  line  which  divides  the  twa 
ccmntries,  are  so  easy,  and  require  so  little  exerti oia 
to  avoid  the  Argus  eyes  of  a  custom*hoo8e  offiter^ 
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that  vveiy  teoiptetiofl  19  offered  *o  introdtiQe  mt^ 
tides  which  are  either  prohihited^orpayany  con* 
siderable  duty. 

•The  facilities  afforded  to  aoiuggling  bttweeail 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been  sfiffii' 
oientty  exemplified  since  the  promulgatioii  of  the 
IkDbargo*a<^;  for,  in  spite  of  the  armed  militia 
itod'  Gustom^bowe  officers  stationed  along  the 
American  side  of  the  line  to  enforce  thelaws,  the 
timber,  pot-ash,  provisions,  and  almost  every  other 
article  brought  into  the  province  in  1808  has 
mfire  than  doubled  the  quantity  received  from 
thetice  in  1 807*  A  variety  of  curious  expedienta 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Americans  in  smuggUi^ 
their  produce  over  the  line :  buildings  wereereeU 
ed  (exactly  upon  the  boundary  line,  one  half  in 
Ganada,  the  other  half  in  the  States ;  the  goods 
were  put  in  at  night,  and  before  morning  wem 
eafe  in  Canada*  Additional  laws,  however^  put 
a  stop  to  this  proceeding,  and  the  officers  were 
eoqpowered  to  seize  all  property  which  they  ;a^ 
ilpeUed  was  intended  to  be  run  into  Canada  r  but 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Vecmontese  stiU  evaded  eveii 
these -figorous  mandates.  They  constructed  a^raat 
iHimber  of  timber^rafts,  fastened  them  together, 
aod  formed  immense  bodies  of  floating  wood ;  one 
of  them  even  covered  ten  acres ;  and  from  its  siae, 
and  in  ridicule  of  Mr.  Jefl^on,  was  called  the 
Mammoih  Raft.    These  were  manned  wholly  by 
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f^endh  Gahtadi^s  co]k«cte<l  for  that  {i&fpo^,  irtd* 
met^  rd^v^d 'Witiiin  a  short  distai^oe  of  «ll^  )iii6( 
when  the  custom-house  officers,  aided  bya^cte- 
tuehment  of  the  miiitia,  immediately  took  pos^ 
sessimi,  and  obliged  the  people  on  boafd  totJist 
fitncbof  :  this  was  accordingly  complied  with,  and 
for  a  few  days  the  rafts  remained  quietly  uioareA 
Hiere  were  immense  quantities  of  provisions,  jMt^ 
fUhfy  and  staves  on  board ;  and  th^  people  were  cb#* 
i^Miently  lodged  in  their  wooden  hut9,wbi€h,wWk 
the  great  number  of  men  employed  to  row  lbl&^ 
fbrriied  a  very  extraordinary  spectacle.  It  waA'ti^M 
long'j'howcver, before  the  whole  were  soon  in  a(4kln 
again  ;  for  a  violent  gale  of  wind  coming  on  Wf* 
■night;  ^lew  the  unwieldy  rafts  with  all  their  ^ivil 
ftndmiHtary  heroes  on  board  completely  ovefr^tfi* 
4me*  The  American  officers  and  militia  no  mmk^r 
i^Mlttdlih^inselvesin  Canada,  than  they  hastily  t^ok 
;|o  their  bofrts  and  rowed  back  to  the  States,  Bdrtly 
ekttgrioed  at  losing  so  many  valuable  prizes. 

'  $tvong  remoi>strances  were  made  by  the  coa#- 
^WNftidtiig^bfficers  on  these  expeditions;  and  inA^ 
^mcition  was  sent  to  Mr,  President  Jefferson,  who 
^tJ  length  was  pleased  to  issue  a  proelamation  ^d»- 
tllttring  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  to  bein  a  stfttte 
*Df«rebeihon  and  insurreetion/and  ordered  out  ♦e- 
inforeements  of  the  militia  to  qu^lthe^tMtttb- 
ances.  The  Vermontese  were  much  enraged  ad^ttie 
9^itei  <Q(f  being^MiMidemd  and  denoutieadas  rebels. 


HiifcoptoqMKmce  of  a  few  frays  betweeatbe<m»t<Hai- 
jiQMe  oficers  and  smugglers ;  aad  many /^  tbef% 
i|9t1  paaeeidi  .through  that  state  on  my  return  to 
Cwaib^  declared  to  me  that  the.diatorba^ce  eici- 
iitodrObly  in  the  pr^ideol!s  brain.  N.othang.  ii»«- 
f}f9€Ki  very  3eriou«  took  place;  a  kw  Iw^en  bead* 
iMf^t  %U  that  resulted  froni  the  opposition jto  the 
]awf*  A  great  and  serious  ioconvenienoe.MMis  kit 
atfthi^  period  hy  the  British  settlers  in  JVfissi^iii 
Al}^  the  entrance  from  which  into  Lake  Cham- 
yj^ijl' is  cat  by  the  boundary  lin^^  and  se^ral  r#^ 
f(ftire.U)«s  prevented  from  passing  down  the  Ri^ 
.il^*>y:iver  into,  the  St.  Lawrence.;  tliey  shftvin^tn^ 
^f^lek  but  by  way  of  the  States, 
ti  /Xh^  lucrative  trade  which  is  carried  on  b^tw^i^ 
J^bimla  and  the  adjqining  States  has  i:^ndei^.ttie 
,4«aieacans  very  adverse  t^  a  war  between  the  two 
4iMf)tries^  as  the  prosperity,  .of  th^ir  .r^epeetiw 
States  almost  entirely  depends  uf)on  tbati  optening 
for  the  disposal  of  tbeir  surplus  pcodnoe*  .  Greater 
fiwility  and  advantages  are  afforded  \^  th^«iq;>or* 
Miw  to  Canada  than  to  any  of  the  mw%iqf^  toww 
in  New  England :  nothing,  tberefore,  buit  a^bsobM^e 
niscessi^  would  drive  them  into  a  war  jwith  tbt 
:Bf  itish  settlements.  They  also  lay  a  duty,  of  nearly 
1ft  p^  cent,  on  goods  fromCanada,  while  their  pn^ 
duetions  sent  into  that  country  pay  but  a  twt^ 
4riae.. 
^ .  'P)e  Ca^pdians  art^.iMre:  i|i<^UMM)d  to  enfonragt 
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the  inportatfon  of  goods  from  theStates^  thtn 
froai'Crrett  Britain,  because  they  are  obtained  aC 
a  nraoh  cheaper  rate,  though  generally  of  an  itt^ 
ferior  qnaHty.  The  intrinnc  worth  of  an  artide  is^ 
however,  of  less  consideration  to  the  fnhabvtantif  &f 
Catrada  than  the  price ;  the  best  kind  is  "setdoot 
ornever  to  be  procured  in  that  country:  thewer^ 
chants  find  their  own  advantage  in  the  vending 
of  inferior  comnKxltties,  upon  which  they  obtaill^  • 
jnneh  larger  proAts  than  they  could  procure  upon 
tiie  better  sort ;  and  the  people  are  now  so  accusf'  ' 
tomed'to  the  use  of  these  goods,  that  they  saircel|f  ' 
know  bow  to  appreciate  those  of  a  superior  qaality*  ^ 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  of  late  'M' 
C^^^mioL  tipon  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  bantt 
in  that  country.  The  British  merchants  of  course 
are  eager  for  the  creation  of  such  an  establishment 
having  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  Great  Biv> 
tain  and  the  United  States,  where  the  banking 
system  is  carried  on  with  so  much  success  and  ad* 
vantage*  The  subject  was  discussed  in  1808  in  the 
house  of  assembly;  and  Mr.  Richardson  of  Mont- 
real, one  of  the  members,  answered  the  several  ob- 
jections that  were  urged  against  the  establishment 
of  a  bank  in  Lower  Canada.  It  was  said  that  the 
people  were  illiterate,  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
imposed  on ;  that  it  would  encourage  a  spirit  of 
gambling,  and  speculation  founded  upon  false 
capitals  $  and  that  it  would  occasion  the  small  poN 
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tion  toAspeeie^t  pi^MRit  in  the  ptwvMm.to  ()mip^ 
pear«  ^-Jii/  reply  to  those.  t>bj«etiooa  it  was  irt^ed^ 
tfaatitbe  ineonvemeaoe  to  be  afipreheaadcfd  from 
the  iUiteracy  of  the  people  bad  certaitriy  tome 
weigtlt»  but* was  capable  of  b^ng  remedied  byde- 
vioea  npoa  the  bank-notes  which  should  point  out 
to  tbeai^n  view  thereof,  tiie  relative  value.  Forge- 
ries, might  be  guarded  against,  or  at  least  rendered 
difllatilt^  by  additional  precautions  in  the  paper 
issued  for  the  notes,  and  the  plates  from  which  the 
impressions  were  made:  an  ach^ntage  over  the 
UnikedStales  would  also  be  had  in  the  puoishment 
of  %gery,  which  would  be  death!  whereas  in 
thf^  country  it  was  merely  imprisonment :  be- 
aidt^a^^kl  and  silver  are  liable  to  be  counterfeited, 
and  it  iWould.be  strange  to  argue  from  thence  (bat 
the) use  of  coin  ought  to  be  abandoned.  With' 
respeet  tospecuktting  upon  a  false  capital^  such 
mi§^t:he'pi:acti8ed  to  a  certain  exttotf  but  aH 
credit,!  whether  given  to  a  bank  or  to  individuals, 
is  a/Species  of  false  cs^pital,  and  of  course  liable  to.^ 
be.i|[M6l4)pJied ;  but  it  is  foUe  reasoning  to  argor 
agaiiastthe  use  of  any  thing  because  of  its  posscblb 
abiiae^' 

Tlie  ^jectioa  whrch  stated  that  the  establish-  : 
inga  bank  would  occasion  the  specie  to  disappear, 
wi|a  said  to  have  foundation  only  in  appearance^ 
not  in  fact;  for  that  at  present  the  intercoiiirae. 
witl^  f^  United  .States^  whieh^  U avea  a  balande  ti  -. 


S&6  »Ainu» 

tmde  afpunit  Canada,  does  aontnilly  drab  tlid 
comabry  of  a  ooouderaUe  quantity  of  specie,  and 
tbia  drain  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  importa^ 
tion  of  specie  by  government,  or  by  individuak ; 
but  that  a  bank  could  not  add  to  the  diainufcioa  of 
apecie,  and  would  be  the  means  of  transpoftiiig 
property  from  one  country  to  another,  wtdi  ham 
danger  and  difficulty  than  at  present  exists. 

A  bill  was  then  brought  into  the  house:  tba 
follpwing  are  its  principal  features : 

The  stock  is  not  to  exceed  350,000/.  curreocyy 
unless  the  government  of  the  province  see  ft  t0 
take  an  interest  therein,  in  which  case  it  may  W 
M>,OO0f«  more.  This  stock  is  to  consist  of  ahaitt 
of  QSL  each.  There  are  to  be  34  directors^  who 
are  to  choose  out  of  their  number  a  presideiit  and 
vice-president,  whereof  half  are  to  be  for  Quebec 
a&d  half  for  Montreal,  at  which  cities  the  two  ao- 
perior  branches  of  the  bank  are  to  be  held,  wttli 
a  power  of  erecting  offices  of  deposit  and  discount 
in  other  parts  of  the  Canadas  when  found  advise* 
able.  If  government  take  an  interest,  they  arc  to 
appoint  two  directors.  The  dividends  are  to  be 
payable  half-yearly.  A  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  ii 
to  be  paid  down  foi*  ^ach  share  on  subscribing^ 
which  will  be  forfeited  if  the  first  instalment  there- 
after of  10  per  cent,  be  not  paid  in  due  season. 
The  shares  are  put  at  a  low  rate,  that  they  may 
be  nu>re  generally  diffused,  over  the  province.  Fom 


.  t^ey  may,  howev^,  vole  «t-ge»«ral  IneeClNgt^y 
,prQxy,  if  Vbe  proxy  be-one  crfMifrMajMty'fc  Wb- 

.    .  I^l^'l^  mtfa^ire  eiKl«TOtimisk<to  be  €6taMitb€«lk>n 
J^W^  a  ^cale  of,  pfpp^rtion  m.  bImiII  exdode  t^n 
{^ff^rbeariQg  pre}M>iHk)r9nce  tfi  thoie  who  iilaU 
hold  a  l^ige  iatoreflit  io.tbe  oeiicem^  amd  yM  as- 
^j^re  t^  groperty  therein^  that  infloenc^  wUich  it 
ought  to  possess  ia  every  well  regulated  tfistitu- 
f\ffi^,,.  It  jui.pvopoaed  that  theie  shall  be  no  other 
^p^|ji9(^t^,.bftok  ia  Caaada  during  the  eotitiimMce 
.Jfi/j^  ^put^plated  one ;  but  there  is  a  po#(r  of 
cfKfiPf^^^  thereof,  under  certain  Kinit0ttonir«lid 
,  jlym^lit^  if  found  to  be  hurtful  in  pfaciite. 
i)?ihfti^)^9^  of  the  bank  may  be  increased  v^benr  re* 
4tt^S^^  afid  its  notes  are  proposed  to  bersqehnible 
;JP  j^y?^^^  ^^  duties  imposed  on,  or  to  be  iihpased 
^l^^tl^.provincial  legislature.  .. '.    { 

^^^,.^(  is,  doubtful  whether  the  Fveiicb  paftyittl  Ae 
.j^9|ipe  of. Assembly  will  coincide  wkh^tb^idtes 
^^^^e. British  merchants;  the  old  French  pia^ 
^^c^ncy  i^  not  yet  forgotten^  and  wilt  naittmHy 
pij^udice.a^gne^t  iMny  of  them  againat  the^intno- 
diffitiou  of  a  siqiitar  medium,    l^e  nutnermis 
gfipg^  of  fofgers  who  infest  the  boundary  tifie, 
tf^  j»>unterfeit  immense  quantities  of  the  Unfebd 
S^t^*  paper  nK>ney ;  aad  the  innumerable  paltry 
^^te^  jEpr  a  few.  eent^  or  hatftdoJIars,  whMh-are4n 
circulation  all  over  the  Northern  States^  are  cer- 
VOL.  I.  '  s 
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tainly  no  great  inducements  to  create  a  similar 
establishment  in  Canada,  which  would  most  likely- 
give  rise  to  the  same  evils.  In  short,  it  involves 
considerations  of  a  very  serious  nature :  what  may 
suit  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  may  not 
answer  in  Canada,  and  the  mischievous  effects  of 
a  paper  medium  have  already  been  felt  in  thatpro^ 
vince ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  colony 
is  at  present  in  a  better  condition  for  the  establish- 
ing  of  a  bank  than  at  any  former  period ;  the  bar 
lance  of  trade  upon  the  aggregate  being  greatly  in 
its  favour.  As  a  secure  place  of  deposit  for  the 
people's  money,  which  is  now  locked  up  in  their 
chests,  it  would  also  be  of  considerable  utility. 
At  all  events  the  experiment  of  the  banking  system 
could  do  very  little  harm,  provided  that,  in  case 
it  was  likely  to  entail  upon  tlie  community  any 
evils  of  a  ihomentous  nature,  it  was  immediately 
dropped. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  upon  the  com- 
merce of  Lower  Canada,  with  the  tables  of  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  years  180/  and  1808,  as 
received  from  the  custom-houses  at  Quebec  and 
St.  John's.  The  imports  and  exports  at  the 
custom-house  of  Quebec  are  from  1st  May  to 
1st  December  1808.  Those  at  St.  John's  are 
from  the  5th  January  I8O7  to  5th  January  1808. 
I  have  also  subjoined  some  useful  tables  respect- 
ing the  duties  on  imported  goods,  post-office  re- 
gulations, roads  and  distances,  &c. 
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Exports  from  Quebec. — 1808. 


Sterling. 


Wheat      . 

186,708 

Criblings  - 

150 

Peas 

52,934 

Oats 

2,669 

Barley      - 

5,994 

Indian  Com 

3,467 

Hayseed  . 

]  3.830 

Flour      - 

42,462 

Biscuit    - 

32,587 

Pork      . 

179 

Ditto     - 

732 

Beef     . 

1,509 

Oak  Timber 

12.372 

Pine  ditto    - 

14,5l6 

Maple' and  Walnut 

188 

Staves  and  Heading  1,824.86  i 

Ditto  Ends 

62,453 

Boards  and  planks 

194.467 

Oak  Planks 

209 

Handspikes 

4,144 

Oars 

6,723 

Masts      . 

3,994 

Bowsprits 

373 

Yanis    . 

6 

Spars    • 
Hoops  - 

1,612 

215,500 

Lathwood 

130,215 

Scantling              ^ 

2,426 

Punch,  and  hhd.  pack 

8     1,409 

Madeira  ditto 

2,0i6 

Cod-fish 

2,949 

Salmon 

794 

bushels. . 
ditto. . . , 
ditto. . . . 
ditto. . . . 
ditto. . . , 

ditto 

ditto 

barrels.  . 
quintals, 
lierces. . 
barrels.  . 
ditto. . . . 


pieces.  .  • . . 

ditto 

ditto 

(per  1200). 
per  ditto. . . 
per  ditto. . . 
each 


per  pair., 
each.  • . . 


per  1000 

pieces  per  do., 

each < 

do 

do 

quintals 

tierces.  •  •  • . , 


i^' 

s. 

d. 

0 

6 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

7 

6 

1 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

0 
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Steriing. 

jg   i.  d. 

Salmon  -             6l  barrels...  .. .. a  10  O 

Herrings  -            519  ditto.. O  12  6 

PickledFish  -             83  tierces  each 110  O 

Ditto         .  .             518bbl8., 1     O  O 

Lard        -  -              50  ditto l 5    6  O 

Ditto        .  .            393^8 2    O  O 

Batter  -         2,660  do.  and  firkins 2    O  O 

Soap        ^-  .          1,142  boxes 112  O 

Tallow    .  .                 1  keg 1     O  O 

Candles-  -             886  boxes 2  15  O 

Pickled  Tongues   -              45  k^s 1   10  O 

Rounds  Beef  -               7  puncheons 12  17  O 

Ditto         .  -               83  bbls 4    0  0 

Ditto        -  .              39  kegs I     O  O 

Hams       -  .               14  tierces 15    O  O 

Ditto        -  -             107  pieces O  10  O 

Oxen        •  -              26  each. ; 5    0  0 

Horses      .  -               60 15     O  O 

Calves     .  .                4 0100 

Sheep       .  .            213 O  15  O 

Turkeys   -  -             118 O    2  6 

Essence  of  Spruce               150  casks 5    O  O 

Iron  Stoves  -             127 #-....     4    O  O 

Shingles  -       60,500  per  1000 0  10  0 

Ox  Horns  -          6,485 O    O  1 

Apples    .  -             3^  bbls 1     O  O 

Onions    -  -                83  ditto 1     O  O 

Wool     ►  -                  Shales 10    O  O 

Hemp-  -          4,719  lbs 0    0  4 

DittoSeed  -                  8  bbls O  10  O 

Oil        .  -           9,260  gallons :     O    2  O 

Hops    -  -           1,319  lbs .^....     0    2  0 

Mats     •  -              143 006 

Birch    -  -               30  boards O    5  0 

Castor  Oil  -                 2  cases 3     O  O 

Castoreum  -                 9kegs. 0    5  0 

Capillaire  -               17  puncheons 1      q    q  q 

Ditto        -  -                 9  casks / 

Malt        -  -          9,263  bushels O    5  O 

Pot..adpearl.a.he.{»g;g^^-J:|";7;'';}P:j.   2,^  O 

NewShips  -          3,750  tons 10    O  O 

Beer        -  -               ^  hhds 4    O  0 

Ditto       .  -             300  bblf O    7  6 


EXPORTS  FROM  LABRADOR,  ETC.  96ft 

Sterling. 

FURS.  £   s.  d. 

Beaver     -          -        126,927 O  18    9 

Martin     -          -            9,530 0    3     4 

Otters       .           .            7^30 1     O    O 

Mink       -             -           9,108 0    2    0 

Fishers      -         -            3,866 •.  O    4    O 

Foxes        -          .         '1,03a O    5    O 

Bears  and  ciibs    -           l>2g8 15    0 

Deer          -          -       103,875 O    3     4 

Cased  and  open  Cat        5,7J  8 O    3    4 

Racoons     -           -       123,307 0    2     0 

MuskCaU            -         6,513 O     1     6 

Wolf        .           .                18 07a 

Elk           -           .             662 0  15    O 

Woolverecns          -             39 O    5    O 

Seals         -              -              10 0    4    0 

Bufiiilo    -             -               1 10    0 


334  Vessels  cleared  at  (be  Custom*faoase. 
70,275  Tons.      ' 
3,330  Men. 

The  Exports  from  Labrador,  Gaspe,  and  Chaleur  Bay,  con- 
sist of  Cod-fish,  Salmon,  Herrings,  and  other  pickled  Fish, 
besides  Lumber,  Oil,  &c.  the  whole  amounting  to  upwards  of 
130,000/.  sterling.  The  Exports  from  Quebec  in  181 1  amounted 
to  974,798/.,  the  Imports  962,250/.;  above  the  half  of  whicb 
were  goods  not  dutiable. 


'Tannage,  &c.  of  Shipping  trading  to  Canada^  in 

Ships.  Tons.  Men. 

1806     193 33,996 1,603 

1807  ......    239 42,295 2,039 

1808     334 70,275  ......   3,330 

1809  ......   434 87,825  ...... 

1811     557  ......118,899 5,653 
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Duties  an  Imports. 


1808. 


Duties  payable  in   Lower  Canada^   on  Imports^ 
under  several  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament. 


Sterling. 

£  s.   d. 


a  Geo.  II.  c.  13. 


5    O 

2  .0 
O    6 

19    9 


7    0   0 


10    o 


Foreign  Sugars,  per  cwt.        -- 

f  Ditto,  white  or  clayed,  per  cwt. 
Foreign  Indigo,  per  lb.  - 

Ditto  Coffee^  per  cwt.    -        - 

4GoaIII.c.l5J  JJjJ*"  \wine«,pertun      - 
TenerifTe  j 
I  Portagal.Spanish,  &  other  Wines  1  ^ 
(_    from  Great  Britain,  per  tun      J 

r  British  Plantation  coffee,  per  cwt.    O 

6Geo.  III.  c.35.<  Molasses,  per  gallon      -       -    O 

LBritish  Pimento,  per  lb.  -    O 

"Brandy,  or  other  spirits,  manu-l  ^ 
Pictured  in  Britain,  per  gallon  j 

Rum,  or  other  spirits,  imported  "I  ^ 
from  the  West  Indies,  per  ditto  J 

Ditto  from  Colonies  in  America    O 

Brandy,  or  other  foreign  spirits,  "i 
imported  fi-om  Britain         -J 

Rum,  or  Spirit,  the  produce  of" 
Colonies  in  America,  not  un- 
der the  dominion  of  His  Ma-  >0    1     O 
jesty,  imported  firom  any  other 
place  than  Great  Britain      -J 

Molasses,  in  British  bottoms    -    6    O    3 
^Ditto,  in  any  other       -       -    0    O    6 


14Geo.ni.e.88.<i 


7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0* 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 
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jiddiiional  Duties  laid  on  ly  the  Provincial  Parlia* 
ment.  jicts  33  Geo.  III.  cap.  8. — 35  Geo.  III. 
c.  9. — and  41  Geo.  Ill  c.  14. 

Sterling. 


£^ 

s. 

d. 

Foreign  Brandy,  or  other  foreign  spirits,  per  gallon 

0 

0 

3 

Bum,  per  gallon          -           —            —           — 

0 

0 

3 

Molasses  and  syrups,  per  gallon              -           - 

0 

0 

3 

Madeira  Wine,  by  one  act  4d.  and  by  another  2d, 

0 

0 

6 

Other  wines,  by  one  act  2d.  by  another  \d.          - 

0 

0 

3 

Loaf  or  Lump  Sugar,  per  lb.  -            -            - 

0 

0 

1 

Muscovado  or  Clayed  Sugar,  per  lb.       -           - 

0 

0 

o| 

Coffee,  per  lb. 

0 

0 

2 

Leaf  Tobacco,  per  lb.              -            -,           - 

0 

0 

2 

Playing  Cards,  per  pack            -            -.            - 

0 

0 

4 

Salt,  per  minot            -            -            •,           - 

0 

0 

4 

Snuff,  per  lb.              -            -            -            - 

0 

0 

4 

Tobacco  manufactured  in  any  other  way            - 

0 

0 

3 

Duties  imposed  by  a  Provincial  Actj  for  building 
Gaols,  to  continue  six  Years  from  the  25/A 
March  1805.  » 


BoheaTea,  per  lb.      -            -            -     , 

-    0    0    2 

Souchong,  black,  per  ditto       -            - 

-    0    0    4 

Hyson            -            -            r         .  - 

-    0    0    6 

Green  Teas    - 

--    0    0    4 

Spirits,  or  other  strong  liquors,  per  gallon 

-    0    0    3 

Wines            ^            -           -            - 

-    0    0    3 

Molassei  and  Sjrrups    -..          -           - 

-    0    0    2 

a6&  POST-OFFICE  REGULATIONS. 

Allowances  at  the  Custom^hotise. 

Deduction  of  Weight. 

On  Cofiee,  in  bales  or  bags,  3  lbs.  for  every  cwt 

in  casks,  12  lbs.  per  ditto. 

Loaf  Sugar^  in  casks  or  boxes^  15  lbs,  per  cwt. 
Leaf  tobacco,  in  casks,  12  lbs.  per  cwt. 
Leakage  on  Wines,  Spirits,  and  Molasses,  3  gallons  on 

eveiy  hundred. 
For  waste  of  articles,  subject  to  duty  by  weight,  an  al« 
lowance  of  three  pounds  on  every  hundred  pounds. 
On  Salt,  an  allowance  of  3  minots  per  hundred. 
The  import  duty  on  Salt  is  4d,  per  minot.    Salt  landed  b^ 
low  the  east  bank  of  the  nver  Saguenay,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  below  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Grand 
Mitis,  on  the  south  nde,  is  not  subject  to  duty.    There  shall 
be  drawn  back,  at  the  Custom-house,  4d,  on  every  bushel  of 
Salt  exported  from  the  port  of  Quebec,  to  any  place  beyond  the 
above  limits ;  Jd.  on  every  tierce  of  Salmon  j  and  4d.  on  every 
barrel  of  salted  Beef  or  Pork,  or  salted  Fish  of  any  sort  ex» 
ported  from  this  province. 
Goods  sold  at  auction  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  2|  per  cent 
The  minot  is  about  8  per  cent,  larger  than  the  Wlhchester 
bushel. 

The  par  of  exchange  is  111/.  2f.  3d.  currency,  for  100/« 
sterling,  or  dollar  at  5s, 

Current-exchange  for  bills  on  London  at  60  days  sight, 
4  per  cent  discount,  7th  Sept.  1806. 

10  per  cent,  is  added  to  all  bills  drawn  in  Canada  on  foreign 
placeiB,  and  returned  dishonoured:  this  with  the  charges  makes 
an  increase  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  on  all  protested  bills. 


Post'Qffice  Regulations. 
At  the  be^nning  of  every  niooth  a  packet  sails  from  Fal- 
H^uth  for  North  America,  haying  on  board  a  mail  for  Quebec 


H8T  OF  GOVERNORS  Or  CANADA.      26$ 

In  the  summer  months  she  puts  in  at  Halifax^  on  her  way  to 
New  York,  and  there  delivers  the  mail  for  Canada.  From 
Halifax  it  is  forwarded  by  land  to  Quebec.  In  the  months 
of  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  the  packets 
pass  Halifax,  and  deliver  the  mails  for  Canada  to  the  Agent 
for  British  packets  at  New  York,  who  forwards  them  through 
the  United  States  by  post  to  Montreal. 

A  mail  for  England  is  dispatched  from  Quebec  once  every 
fortnight  in  summer,  and  once  a  month  hi  winter,  to  be  sent 
by  the  first  packet  for  England. 

A  mail  for  Burlington,  in  the  United  States,  is  made  up  at 
Quebec  eveiy  Thursday,  and  at  Montreal  every  Saturday,  by 
which  conveyance  letters  may  be  sent  for  Europe,  under  cover, 
to  a  friend  at  New  York,  on  paying  the  Canadian  postage. 
The  post  for  Montreal  leaves  Quebec  ev«ry  Monday  and 
lliursday,  and  leaves  Montreal  for  Quebec  on  the  same  days. 
The  post  arrives  at  these  places  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. ' 
A  monthly  communication,  by  post,  between  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  has  been  lately  opened. 


List  of  Governors  of  Canada^  from  the  Conquest^ 

with  the  Date  of  their  jippointments. 

James  Murray,  21st  November    -     .       -  -  1763 

P.  M.  Irvine,  President,  30th  June  -  -  IJQQ. 

Guy  Carleton,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  >  ,  ^^^ 

in  Chief.  24th  September      -  -  -J  '700 

Ditto,  26th  October      .  -  -  .         -  -  176$ 

H.  T.  Cramah6,  President,  Qth  August     -     '      -  177O 

Guy  Carleton,  11  th  October         -  -  -  1774 

F.Haldiman      -  -  -  -  ^  1778 

H.  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  >  ^^^ 

in  Chief      -  -  -  -  -J  ^ 

H.  Hope,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in>  ^^ 

Chief  «  -  -  -  -J  ^7^5 

Lord  Dorchester,  Governor  General  -  -  1785 

A.  Clarke,   Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander)  _ 

m  Chief     -  -  -  -  -J  *79i 
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Lord  Dorchester,  24th  Stpteoaber  -  - 

Robert  Prescott  -        ,    -  -  - 

Sir  Robert  Milnes,  Lieutenant  Governor    -  — 

Thomas  Dnnn,  President,  and  superseded  bj  -> 

Sir  James  Craig,  Governor  and  Captain  General      *) 

Sir  George  Prevost,  bart.,  Capt-Gen.  and  Governor 


1799 
1796 
1799 
I8O7 
1811 


List  of  the  Counties  in  Lower  Canada^^the  Num 
ber  of  Representatives  in  the  Provincial  jissem- 
bly — and  tlie  dumber  of  Parishes. 

Parishes. 

Gaspe    -.  -  -  - 

Comwallift         -  -  - 

Devon  -  -  - 

Hertford  -  -  - 

Dorchester         —  ».  - 

Bockinghamshire  -  - 

Bichelieo  -  -  - 

And  for  the  town  of  Sorely  in  ditto 

Bedford  -  -  - 

Surrey  —  —  - 

Kent     -  -  •-  - 

Huntingdon        —  «  - 

York     -  -  -  - 


Montreal 

Effingham 

Leinster 

Warwick 

St.Maurice        - 

Hampshire 

Quebec 

Northumberland 
Orleans 


O 
11 

7 

4 

12 

7 


1 
5 
4 
7 

5 


Members. 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 


{  fortowo4 
^  I  county  2 

8  2 

8  2 

4  2 

rcounty  2 
9^  Three) 

7  2 

-  5  cownty  2 


1 


town  4 
2 
1 
50 


KOAD8  AND  0ISTANC£8«  S7I 

Boads  and  Distances  in  Canada. 

From  Quebec  to  Halifax. 

Maes. 
From  Quebec  to  Point  Levi^  cross  the  river    —  1 

Thence  to  tbe  Portage  at  Riviere  da  Cap         -        121§ 
Thence  to  Timiskuata  ...  35 

Thence  to  the  settlement  of  Madoaska  -         45 

Thence  to  the  great  Falls  in  river  St.  John        -  45 

Thence  to  Frederick  Town    -  -  -        180 

Thence  to  St.  John's  -  -  -  90 

Thence  to  Haiiftx  -  -  -*        189| 

-—  709 


From  Quebec  to  Mickillimakinak^  at  the  Entrance 

of  Lake  Huron. 

To  Montreal        -            -           -            -  134 

To  Coteau  du  Lac             -            -            -  225 

To  Cornwall        --.-.-  266 

To  Matilda           -•---*  301 

To  Augusta          -            -            -,           -  335 

To  Kingston         -.-.-«  335 

To  Niagara          -           -            -           -  525 

To  Fort  Erie        -            -           -           -  5(50 

To  Detroit            --,-.-  ygO 

To  Michillimakinak           -.            .            ..  II07 


From  Quebec  to  New  York,  by  way  of  Montreal. 

To  Cape  Rouge    -            -            -            -  g 

To  St  Augustin    -            -            -,            -  g 

To  Jacques  Cartier            -            -           -  15 

To  St.  Anne's       ---.-,  30 

lb  Three  Rivers              -           -           -  22 

Carried  oyer  85 
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Milef. 
Brought  over 

To  BiTiere  da  Loup          «      .      «           «  27 

ToBerthicr          -            -            -            -  23 

TifBcpentign^     -            -          '  -            -  32 

To  Montreal        -            ~            .            -  18 

To  iMptzine        .           .«            .           .  g 

ToStJohn'f        «            .            ^            .  14 

To  I»le  au  Noix  -           -           •           -  14 

To  Windmill  Point            -            -            -  12 

To  Savage'i  Point               -            ^            «  5 

To  Sandbar          -            -            -            -  20 

To  Barlkigton^  the  first  pott  town  in  llie  States  14 

To  Skenesborough             «            .            «  ^8 

To  Fort  Anne,  south  side  of  the  Hudson     -  12 

To  Dumont  Ferry,  ditto,    ditto                  -  24 

To 'WBtefford,          ditto,     ditto                  -  24 

To  Albany  Cit}s      ditto,    ditto                 -  12 


99 


89 


150 


To  Hudson  City,  north  of  the  Hudson  ^  34 

To  Rhinebeck      -  -  -  -  31 

Tb  Pougbkeepsie  -  «  -.  17 

TfrPeeWrill        •  ^  i.  »  34 

To  Kiogsbridge    -  -  ..  ^  34  - 

To  New  York     -  -  -  -,  15 — iQs 

588 
The  expense  of  travelling  pioit  in  Lower  Canada  is  u.  our- 

rency  per  league. 
The  American  packets  oa  Lake  Champlain  chai^  fronx 

three  to  four  dollars  for  the  passage  from  Si.  John's  to  Skenes- 

borouf^,  a  distance  of  nearly  l(X>  miles. 
From  Skttiesborougb  the  tiavdier  proceed  to  New  York, 

in  a  waggon  or  st^e,  at  the  rate  of  3(i  sterling  per  mile. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

Society  of  the  Towns  in  Lower  Canada — Different 
Classes  of  Society — Education — Investigation 
of  the  Causes  of  mental  Disability — Defects  of 
Education  of  the  original  Settlers — Degrading 
Policy  of  the  French  Government — State  of 

;  the  People  before  the  Conquest — Levityof  the 
Canadians — Extravagance  and  Dissipation^^ 
'  Ignorance  of  the  British  Settlers — Change  of 
Manners  after  the  Conquest — The  Ledger  and 
fVasteBook  preferred  to  splendid  Entertainments 
^^Rising  Importance  of  the  British  Merchants 
— Degradation  of  the  French  Noblesse — Female 
Boarding-schools — Boarding-School  Misses -^^ 
Manners  of  the  French  Canadian  Ladies  in  1 749* 
and  in  1808 — Anecdote  of  Mademoiselle  * 

"^Morals  of  Canadian  Society — Female  Servants 
— Scandal^^North-west  Merchants. 

The  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal » including 
their  suburbs,  are  said  to  contain  about  12,000 
inhabitants  each,  nearly  three  fourths  of  whom 
are  French.  In  speaking  of  the  society  of  Lower 
Canada,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to 
jthe  city  of  Quebec^  which^  as  it  is  the  capital^  and 

VOL.  I.  T 


0^4       piwsiismofaM«B»o»fo^tna& 

the  QianntHTft  of  Us  inhabitaQfa  are  in  overy  respect 
similar  to  those  of  Montreal^  will  serve  as  a  geaeml 
view  of  society  among  the  higher  orders  through- 
out  the  country* 

The  Britisli  inhabitants  of  Quebec  consist  of 
the  govinament  people;  the  military }  a  few  per* 
aens  belonging  to  the  churdi,  the  law,  and  me- 
dicine; the  merchants,  and  shopkeepers. 

The  French  comprise  the  old  noblesse  add 
seigniors,  most  of  whom  are  members  of  the  go- 
vernment; tbeclei^;  the  advocates  and  notaries; 
the  storekeepers. 

These  different  classes  form  three  distinct  di- 
visaoBs  of 'society,  which  contrive  to  keep  at  a 
respeetfnl  distance  from  each  other.  Tl)e^  Jit^ 
is 'Composed  of  the  highest  orders  next  to^^lbe 
govemer^  comprehending  the  members  of  tiie 
gevemmenit;  the  honourable  professions;  aod-a 
fewof. the  principal  merchants.  These  ar6  ad- 
.milted'to  the  chateau.  ^  > 

The  i9«00S€J  division  is  composed  of  the  iafenor 
merchants,  the  shopkeepers  and  traders;  together 
with  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  governoftent, 
the'  army,  the  law,  and  the  church ;  the  practi- 
tioners in  medicine,  and  other  British  inhabitants. 

llie  third  division  consists  of  the  French  inha- 
bitants, most  of  whoqi,  etcept  the  few  who  are 
members  of  the  government,  associate  alnDK>8t  oq* 
tirely  together,  unless  that  a  public  entertainmenti 


ov'Sthe  anhuol  aaieAiUie»,  bring  'touie  of  tbcDa 
into  company  i*i*h  the  Britmii; 

iA  very  smaH  pn^rtion.  of  the  'British  G&na- 
dians  were  born  in  the  colony,  and  consequently 
'Ve#y  Kttle  difievence  in  person^  dress,  at  manners, 
is  disMrniUe  between  thtrai  and  the  inhabitants 
ii$  the  motherucoitntry*  The  French  hare  $kn 
assimihited  themselves  so  nearly  to  the  Britteh  in 
dress,  manners,  and  aamsements,  especially  the 
younger  branches,  that,  if  it  was  not  for  their 
femguagev  there  would  be  little  to  distinguish 
their  respective  coteries* 

The  Creoles^  of  Canada,  both  French  and 
EkigHshy  who  inhabit  the  towns,  are  generally 
ef  va  middle  statare,  rather  slender  than  *  robust, 
ubd  very  rarely  possess  the  blooming  and  raddy 
ttdmplexion  of  the  British;  a  pale,  sallow,  or 
aWarthy  countenance  characterisses  the  natives 
tf  Canada,  and>  with  few  excq^tioiie,  the  wlM^le 
of  the  American  continent*  It  is  rather  stugdar^ 
*that  a  foggy  atmosphere  should  be  oendMive  to 
that  bloom  of  health  which  glows  on  tbedieek  of 
a  British  islander;  yet  the  fact  is  corroborated 

by  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- 

^1  1 1 ■      ■■■■■■■■   I    ■■  ■  ■  ■  I.  11     1    , 

*  By  Creoles,  I  me^n  the  descendants  of  Europeans^  bom  in 
Canada,  in  contradistinqtion  to  nalives  of  Europe^  who  may  bo 
settled  there  -,  and  not  (as  cnany  persons  imagine)  the  oflTsprfng 
of  bhck  and  white  people,  who  are  property  called  pesfk*^ 

T  2 


^T6  CANADIAN  BXAUTT. 

foundland,  of  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
New  England  states;  who,  enveloped  in  fogs 
more  than  one-half  the  year,  enjoy  the  same 
ruddy  complexion  as  the  English ;  while  those 
who  live  in  the  interior^  under  a  clear  sky,  are 
universally  distinguished  by  sallow  or  swarthy 
complexions.  Lower  Canada  cannot  boast  of 
much  superlative  beauty  among  its  females ;  but 
there  are  many  who  possess  very  pleasing  and 
interesting  countenances.  Montreal  is  allowed 
to  have  the  advantage  over  the  other  towns  for 
female  beauty;  but  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
at  Quebec  and  lliree  Rivers,  who  surpassed 
ahy  tliat  I  met  with  in  the  former  city.  The 
country  girls,  who  are  nearly  all  French,  (with 
the  exception  of  those  who  reside  in  the  back 
townships,)  are  pretty  when  very  young,  but 
from  hard  work  and  exposure  to  the  sun  they 
grow  up  coarse-featured  and  swarthy,  and  have 
all  the  sturdiness  but  none  of  the  beauty  of  our 
Welch  girls. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  generality  of  the  Ca- 
nadian females  are  not  remarkable  for  l^utiful 
faces  or  elegant  figures,  there  is  nothing  in  either, 
that  can  offend,  and  both  are  certainly  as  good 
as  the  men  are  entitled  to. 

Education  having  a  natural  influence  upon  the 
moral  and  social  character  of  a  people,  it  m 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  is 
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paid  to  it  by  the  Canadians.  1  have  before  no- 
ticed the  great  ignorance  or  rather  illiterateness  of 
the  Habitans  or  country  people^  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  i^annot  say  much  in  favour  of  their  supe- 
riors who  live  in  the  towns,  though  possessing 
the  advantages  of  public  seminaries  and  private 
schools. 

The  Canadians  are  generally  accused  of  pre- 
ferring to  live  in  ignorance  rather  than  pay  for 
knowledge:  tliis  accusation,  however,  I  do  not 
think  will  apply  to  the  Canadian  gentry.  A  cer- 
tain levity  of  disposition,  and  false  indulgence  of 
their  children,  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  as  the 
cause  of  that  paucity  of  learning  and  accomplish- 
ed education,  which  exists  among  the  higher 
clashes  of  the  people.  The  pui)Iic  seminaries  and 
private  schools  are  certainly  deficient  in  all  the 
superior  branches  of  education,  yet  they  are  ca- 
pable of  affording  a  moderate  share  of  learning 
to  those  who.have  any  moderate  share  of  genius 
or  ability. 

To  investigate  the  physical  cause  of  mental 
disability,  which  has  heretofore  distinguished,  and 
at  present  distinguishes,  the  Creoles  of  Canada, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  its  origin  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  The  first  adven- 
turers who  took  up  their  abode  in  Canada,,  were 
more  gifted  with  romantic  genius  and  a  wander- 
ing disposition,  than  a  taste  for  learning,  or  the 
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steady  habits  of  domestic  life.  The  soldiery  Who 
at  various  periods  settled  in  the  country,  did  tidt 
increase  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  and  {He 
officers  and  noblesse  were  too  idle  and  dissipated 
to  extend  to  their  children  the  learning  which 
they  themselves  might  possess ;  and  the  semina- 
ries at  that  period  were  too  poi)r  and  imperfeetj^ 
to  render  much  service  to  the  rising  generation. 

The  clergy  were  the  only  people  who  could 
be  said  to  possess  any  competent  share  of  know- 
ledge and  learning;  and  among  this  order  of  men 
the  Jesuits  were  most  conspicuous.  Their  in- 
formation, however,  was  confined  to  their  own 
body,  for  Ihey  possessed  a  selfish  pride  and  cc>. 
vetousness,  which  impelled  them  to  aggrandize 
themselves  by  keeping  the  other  classes  of  the 
community  in  ignorance.  This,  indeed,  was  tine 
policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system ;  it  was 
the  policy  also  of  the  despotic  government  under 
which  they  lived.  Little  benefit,  therefore,  could 
?iccrue  to  the  people  from  the  learning  and  inform 
mation  of  their  priests ;  and  their  own  levity  or 
prodigality,  their  poverty,  or  parsimony,  pre- 
vented them  from  profiting  by  the  few  oppor- 
tunities that  presented  themselves  for  the  edddi- 
iion  of  their  children :  hence  they  iAvoluritirily 
aided  the  despotic  views  of  their  priests  and  thdr 
government,  whose  interest  was  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  and  subjection. 
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The  manners  of  the  Canadians  in  the  most 
flourishing  periods  of  the  French  government 
afe  represented  to  have  been  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  literature  and  the  arts,  or  to  the  promo- 
tion of  knowledge  among  the  rising  generation. 
Those  who  Hved  in  the  country  are  said  to  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  idleness, 
thoughtlessly  sitting  by  the  fire;  and  when  the  re- 
•tiirn  of  spring  called  them  out  to  the  indispen- 
sable labours  of  the  field,  they  ploughed  the 
ground  superficially,  without  manuring  it,  sowed 
it  carelessly,  and  then  relapsed  into  their  former 
indolent  course  of  life  tilKthe  approach  of  har- 
vesti  Even  then,  as  the  common  people  were 
too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work  by  the  day,  and 
every  family  was  .obliged  to  gather  in  its  own 
crops,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  that  sprightly 
joy  which  enlivens  the  reaping  season  in  Europe: 
this  languor  and  negligence  might  be  owing  to 
several  causes.  During  the  excessive  cold,  which 
by  freezing  up  the  rivers  prevented  all  the  exer- 
tions of  industry,  and  produced  a  winter  of  near 
seven  months,  they  contracted  such  a  habit  of 
idleness,  that  labour  appeared  insurmountable  to 
them  even  in  the  finest  weather;  and  this  in- 
*  dol^nce  was  increastd  by  the  numerous  festivals 
prescribed  by  their  religion,  which  flattered  a 
disposition  to  which  they  were  themselves  but 
too  much  inclined. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  especially  those 
of  the  capital,  spent  the  winter  as  well  as  tht 
summer   in    a   perpetual   round   of   dissipation. 
They  were  alike  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture and  to  the  pleasures  of  imagination:  they 
had  no  taste  for  arts  and  sciences,  reading,  or  in- 
struction; their  only  passion  was  amusement; 
and   persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  seiz^ 
with  the  rage  of  dancing  at  assemblies.     Thi| 
mode  of  life  naturally  increased  the  influence  of 
the  women,  wlio  possessed  every  attraction  ex- 
cept those  gentle  graces,  those  soft  emotions  of 
the  soul,  which  alone  constitute  the  chief  merit 
and  the  ineffable  charm  of  beauty.     Lively,  gay^ 
coquettish,  and  addicted  to  gallantry,  they  wene 
more  fond  of  inspiring  than  capable  of  feeling 
the  tender  passions.     In  both  sexes  there  af^ar*- 
ed  a  greater  share  of  devotion  than  virtue,  more 
religion  than  probity,  and  a  higher  sense  of  ho« 
nour  than  of  real  honesty.     Giddiness  took  place 
of  rational  amusement,  and  superstition  of  mo- 
rality ;  which  will  always  be  the  case  where  mea 
are  taught  that  cen  monies  will  compensate  for 
good  works,  and  that  crimes  may  be  expiate  by 
money  and  prayers. 

The  extravagance  and  dissipation  which  thus 
reigned  throughout  society,  previous  to  the  con* 
quest  of  the  country,  while  they  obstructed  the 
agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  colony,  tended 
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alsa  to  ch^ck  the  progress  of  learning  and  the  arts. 
The  education  of  their  children  was  neglected, 
and,  ifvilh  but  few  exceptions,  ignorance  and  il- 
literateness  characterized  the  whole  community ; 
Ibeir  deficiencies  are  noticed  by  General  Murray, 
in  his  letter  soon  after  the  conquest.  "They 
are  very  ignorant  (says  the  General) :  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  French  government  to  keep  them 
so.  Printing  was  never  permitted  in  Canada  till 
we  got  possession  of  it,  and  few  or  none  caa 
read;' 

The  British  settlers  who  at  this  period  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  province  were  so  few, 
and  withal  so  mean,  both  in  birth  and  education, 
that  little  or  no  improvement  could  be  expected 
from  them:  even  the  civil  officers  who  were  sent 
out  to  administer  the  government,  were  iliiterafe 
and  dissipated  characters ;  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  those  whom  they  were  sent  to 
govern;  atid  as  they  had  obtained  their  places  by 
purchase  from  those  who  possessed  the  patents, 
they  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  accumu*^ 
late  a  fortune,  which  could  be  done  only  by  rapa- 
city and  extortion. 

The  immoral  conduct  of  these  men,  the  natural 
levity  and  dissipation /of  the  military,  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  baneful  influence  upon  the  morals  and  manners 
of  society  in  Cajiada.    The  injurious  effects  were 


experienced  for  years  after,  and  are  not  eradicated 
even  at  the  present  day. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  agrkukure 
and  commerce  began  to  improve;  of  course  know- 
ledge and  learning  made  a  still  slower  progress; 
nor  did  they  quicken  their  pace,  even  when  the 
credit  and  prosperity  of  the  colony  were  esta- 
blished upon  a  respectable  footing;,  and  were  pro- 
ductive of  riches  and  affluence  to  the  colonists 
beyond  the  precedent  of  any  former  period*  It 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  would  have  flourished  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  increased :  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  trade 
and  commerce,  instead  of  illuminating  the  minds 
of  their  followers,  begat  in  them  only  a  sordid 
spirit  of  gain.  With  the  augmentation  of  the 
British  colonists,  and  the  diminution  of  the  old 
French  nobility  and  gentry,  much  of  that  polite 
gaiety  of  manners,  and  that  social  dissipation 
which  before  characterized  the  society  of  the 
towns,  gave  place  to  the  more  steady,  plodding, 
and  uncouth  habits  of  business.  The  merchants 
and  traders  were  more  amused  in  consulting  their 
waste  book  and  ledger,  than  in  figuring  away  at 
a  splendid  entertainment.  Their  whole  happiness 
was  centred  in  acquiring  riches ;  and  their  chil- 
dren, who  were  to  follow  in  the  same  path, 
received  no  more  location  than  was  nece^ary 
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to  qualify  them  for  the  attaiimieDt  of  tlwtt 
object. 

As  i^icolture  and  commerce  have  increased^ 
the  British  settlers  have  risen  into  consequence, 
and  men  of  respectability  been  sent  over  to  go- 
vern the  country.  The  French  inhabitants  have 
iiowever  degenerated  in  proportion  as  the  British 
bave  acquired  importance.  The  noblesse  and 
seigniors  have  almost  dwindled  into  the  common 
mass  of  the  vulgar ;  their  estates  and  seigniories 
have  been  divided  among  their  children,  or  hav« 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  opulent  British  mer^ 
chants.  The  few  who  still  possess  an  estate  or 
seigniory  seldom  live  upon  it,  but  reside  wholly 
in  the  towns, equally  averse  from  agriculture,  com- 
rnerce,  and  the  arts.  They  visit  their  estates 
merely  to  pick  up  their  rents  ;  and  in  collecting 
^hese,  they  often  have  many  broils  with  their 
tenants^  whose  contributions  in  kind  are  not  al- 
ways of  the  best  quality;  and  so  far  do  they 
sometimes  carry  their  contempt  of  their  seignior, 
that  the  latter  has  frequently  been  obliged  to 
throw  the  com  and  the  poultry  at  their  heads^ 
These  little  frays,  however,  arise  oftener  from  the 
irritability  of  the  seignior's  temper  than  from  the 
insolence  of  the  tenant. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  education 
jgiven  by  the  British  inhabitants  to  their  children 
i&  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  mercantilMr^Birs, 
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A  few  are  bred  up  to  the  law^  and  are  sometimes 
sent  home  to  England  for  education  in  that  im*- 
portant  branch  of  the  government.  Some  of  the 
young  Frenchmen  have  been  educated  at  our 
public  schools,  but  on  their  return  to  Canada 
they  soon  forgot  their  knowledge  and  erudition. 

The  French  inhabitants  send  their  bovs  to  the 
French  seminary,  where  there  is  just  sufficient 
taught  to  make  a  priest,  a  clerk,  an  advocate,  or 
a  notary.  These  professions,  however,  must  not 
be  understood  as  requiring  the  same  quantum  of 
knowledge  and  learning  as  they  do  in  England. 
A  much  smaller  share  of  either  will  suffice  for 
Canadian  practice.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  Cana- 
dian people,  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  five  in  a 
parish  can  read  or  write :  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion,  but  I  should  think  it 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth,  when  it  is  known 
that  some  of  the  members  of  ihe  provincial  par^ 
liament  are  deficient  in  those  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. 

Such  are  the  defects  in  the  education  of  youth 
in  Canada,  though  there  are  hopes  that  informa- 
tion, however  slow,  is  daily  gaining  ground.  Se- 
veral new  schools  have  within  these  few  years 
been  opened  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three 
Bivers;  and  there  is  a  seminary  at  Montreal  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  CoII^e,  where  Latin, 
French,  English,  and  the  common  rudiments  of 
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learning  are  taught  to  upwards  of  two  hondr^ 
boys.  Though  the  inferior  parts  of  education 
only  are  attended  to  in  these  establishments^  yet 
they  are  perhaps  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  and  commerce^  which  in  the  present 
slate  of  the  colony  are  of  more  immediate  utility 
than  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  plough  and  the 
desk  will  in  time  introduce  the  inhabitants  to  the 
study  of  nature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
The  French  send  their  daughters  to  the  nun- 
neries^ where  reading,  embroidery,  and  supersti* 
tion  are  taught  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  Bri- 
tish inhabitants  send  their  children  to  boarding- 
schools  which  have  lately  been  established  in  the 
two  principal  towns ;  but  whether  their  mental 
and  moral  faculties  have  been  improved  in  pro« 
portion,  is  a  question  difficult  to  determine.  The 
schools  which  have  been  opened  in  Canada  are 
Upon  the  style  of  many  of  our  female  boarding- 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  more 
attention  is  paid  by  the  governesses  to  notoriety 
and  fashion,  than  to  the  improvement  of  their 
pupils*  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  sent 
two  of  his  daughters,  the  eldest  not  twelve  years 
old,  to  one  of  these  boarding-schools  at  Quebec : 
when  the  young  ladies  went  home  at  the  vacation, 
instead  of  their  needles  or  book^,  their  whole 
conversation  ran  upon  the  officers  of  the  army; 
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<^  what  handeome  young  tnen  thAy  were,  •imI  tlw 
dtarming.  things  that  cajitain  or  lieutenant  su^ 
a-one  said  to  Miss  so-and-so,*'  Their  parents 
were  confounded,  and  inquired  how  they  came 
to  be  acquainted  with  so  many  officers?  *^  Why, 
papa,  they  used  to  come  and  dance  with  us  every 
week,  when  the  dancing- master  catne ;  it  was  so 
delightful,  for  you  cannot  think  how  charmingly 
they  dance ;  and  they  are  so  handsome  too!**  Tbte 
gentleman  never  sent  his  daughters  to  school agaitf, 
but  procured  a  person  to  educate  them  at  hom^ 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  their  morals  froixi 
contamination. 

The  education  of  females  in  Canada  ia  alight 
and  superficial ;  more  attention  is  paid  to  4xti£t<» 
nal  ornament  than  to  internal  improvement;  pihA 
the  mistaken  indulgence  of  their  parents  tend9 
very  much  to  increase  the  general  levity  and  fri- 
volity which  prevail  among  the  Canadian  ladies* 
The  presence  also  of  so  many  military  officer^ 
who  have  very  little  other  employment  than  t6 
flirt  and  toy  with  the  women,  flatters  the  vanity 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  renders  them  very  ami* 
able  coquettes,  but  often  very  indifferent  wives* 

''The  thoughtless  sex  is  caught  by  outward  form 
And  empty  noise^  and  loves  itself  in  man.'* 

It  may  be  amusing  to  compare  the  manners 
of  the' Canadian  females  at  the  present  day,  with 
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the  ttccaunt  giwn  of  tbewi  by  Profisssor  R^lm 
iixty  years  ago,  while  under  the  French  govem« 
ment. , 

/^Tbe  ladies  in  Canada^*'  says  the  Professor,  '^  are  genially 
of  two  kinds  j  some  come  over  from  France^  the  rest  are  natives. 
Tbe  former  possess  the  politeness  peculiar  to  the  French  nation  } 
the  latter  may  be  divided  into  those  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
The  first  of  these  are  equal  to  the  French  ladies  in  good  breed- 
ing, having  the  advantage  of  frequently  conversing  with  the 
french  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  come  every  summo:  with  the 
]ff|;g*s  ships^  and  stay  several  weeks  at  Quebec,  but  seldom  go 
\q  JVloDtreal.  ,  The  ladies  of  this  last  place  are  accused  by  the 
French  of  partaking  too  much  of  tbe  pride  of  the  Indians,  and 
Vif  bemg  much  wanting  in  French  good-breeding.  What  I  have 
mentioned  above,  of  their  dressing  their  head  too  assiduously,  is 
tb^Cflse  with  all  the  ladies  throughout  Canada.  They  dress  out 
vcfyfipe  on  SundajTs  5  and  though  on  other  days  they  do  not 
^ake  much  pains  with  other  parts  of  their  dress,  yet  they  are  very 
fond  of  adorning  their  heads,  the  hair  of  which  is  always  curled 
^nil  powdered,  and  ornamented  with  glittering  bodkins  and  ai- 
grettes. * 

''.  On  those  days  when  they  pay  or  receive  visits,  they  dress  so 
gaily,  that  one  is  almost  induced  to  think  their  parents  possiessed 
the  greatest  dignities  in  the  state.  The  Frenchmen  who  con- 
sidered things  in  their  true  light,  complained  very  much  that  a 
great  part  of  the  ladies  in  Canada  had  got  into  tbe  pernicious 
cnutom  of  taking  too  much  care  of  their  dress,  and  squandering 
all  (heir  fortunes,  and  more,  upon  it,  instead  of  sparing  something 
for  future  times.  They  are  no  less  attentive  to  have  tbe  newest 
fashions,  and  they  laugh  at  each  other's  fancy  :  but  what  they 
get  as  new  fashions,  are  grown  old  and  laid  aside  in  France  5 
for  the  ships  coming  but  once  every  year  from  thence,  the  people 
.  of  Canada  consider  that  as  the  new  feahion  for  the  whole  year, 
which  the  people  on  board  brought  with  I  hem,  or  which  they 
imposed  on  them  as  new. 


iMd^  til  kt^iat  ttiTdbhuidert-slraD^rt  make  io  tpeakiDg.  In 
Gknads  Qolndy^vter  iiens  tire  French  Iftnj^uage  spoken  by  anj 
Hot  Frenehnen  ;  -for stratlgen  jeMom  ccmi^  liicher,  and  the  In* 
^ant  ave  natonilly  too  probd  to  ksam  French,  bat  dblfge  the 
fireoeh  to  learn  dieirlaogiiage.  Fhmi  hence  It  odfdidll^iblloiwg^ 
ttat  the  nice  Canada  ladies  aumot  hear  any  ibifig^istacominott 
without  laughing  at  it  Oneof  the  €ritquettleei  they  propose  to 
a  itranger  i8>  whether  he  it  married  i  the  next,  howlie  likes  ^ 
ladies  of  the  country  3  and  the  third,  whether  he  will  tbke  obj 
kome  with  him?  '^ 

/'  There  is  some  difference  between  the  ladies  of  Queb^  and 
those  of  Mofitreal ;  those  of  the  last  place  seem  to  be  h|tpdsQa)^ 
than  those  of  the  former.  Their  behaviour,  likewise,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  something  too  free  at  Quebec,  and  O^at^ole  be- 
eabiog  modesty  at  Mcmtreal.  The  ladies  of  Queb^;%lij[^&ciM^ 
^  unmarried  ones,  ate  not  very  industrious.  A  ghrl  of  ^Ml 
is  redEoned  poorly  off  if  she  cannot  enumerate  at  least  ^mt^ 
hvtrs.  These  young  ladies,  especially  those  of  a  hidper  mn);, 
get  up  at  seven,  and  dress  till  nine,  drinking  their  conee  at  the 
«un^  time.  'When  they  are  dressed,  they  place  (iheiffiH^ 
Bear«  window^that  opens  into  the  street,  take  up  sottie'nelffi^ 
work,  and  sew  a  stitch  now  and  then,  but  turn  thetncfetlinl? 
the  street  most  of  the  time*  When  a  young  fellow  com^^ip, 
whether  they  are  acquainted  with  him  or  not,  they  immedi|rte1r 
lay  asidft  their  work,  sit  down  by  him,  and  begin  to  chat,  laug^, 
joke,  and  invent  doubles  entendres  ;  and  this  is  reckoned  bein^ 
very  willy.  In  this  manner  they  frequently  pass  the  wholddiair, 
leaving  their  mothers  to  do  all  the  business  of  the  bouse. 

'^  In  Montreal  the  giris  are  not  quite  so  volatile,  but  more 
industrious.  They  are  always  at  their  needle-work,  or  doing 
some  useful  business  in  the  house.  They  are  likewise  cheerful 
and  content ;  nobody  can  say  that  they  want  either  wit  or  charms. 
They  are  apt  to  think  too  well  of  themselves.  However,  the 
daughters  of  people  of  all  ranks,  without  exception,  go  to  market 
and  carry  home  what  they  have  bought.  They  rise  as  soon,  and 


(bat  iQ  geoeral  tbeir  fgrtunes  are  not  cooMcrMe^  wbicb  am 
rendered  still  more-  acajaiy  by  the  number  of  childreo^  and  tbe 
sm?Il  revenues  of  a  house.  The  girls  at  ^  Montreal  are  fer}-  mndi 
displeased  (hat  those  of  Quebec  get  husbands  sooner  than  tbef. 
The  r&avHi  of  this  is»tbat  noany  young  gentlemen  who  come  ofea 
fi-om  Fnuice  wUh  the  ships  are  a4>tivated  by  the  ladtea  at  Qoa^ 
bec^  and  marry  them  i  but  as  these  gentlemeti  seldom  go  up  to 
Montreal,  the  girls  there  are  not  often  so  happy  as  those  of  the 
foimer  place." 

The  professor  has  beeti  very  severe  in  some  of 
his  remarks  upon  the  Canadian  ladies ;  hut  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  are  just.  The  alter- 
ation which  has  taken  place  since  that  period, 
has  arisen  from  the  settling  of  so  many  of  the 
British  people  in  the  colony.  The  tnanners  of 
th^  English  females  are  more  reserved  than  those 
of  the  French,  and  they  have  consequently  intro- 
duced some  of  that  gravity  into  society.  Tiie 
French  girls,  however,  continue  nearly  the  same 
as  described  by  Kahn.  Many  of  tHetn  dress  be- 
yond what  their  situation  in  life  demands,  or  the 
pocket  of  their  parents  can  afford.  Some  will 
iaiso  flirt,  joke,  and  laugh  at  doubles  entendres 
with  a  very  good  grace,  and,  if  you  offend  thcrti, 
will  not  be  very  choice  in  the  epithets  they  be- 
stow upon  you.  They  are  also  as  fond  of  dis- 
playing themselves  at  the  window  as  ever ;  and,  to 
my  knowledge,  this  mode  of  attraction  has  proved 
successful  in  one  instance.  While  I  remained  at 
<2^ebec,  I  noticed,  in  walking  from  the  Lower  to 
VOL.  I.  u 


the  Uppfer'tWn,  al  ydotig  fVfench  thaflettKbilieHtf 
sitting  at  the  wirwlo^  of  a  house  near  BreaknecJk 
stairs,  affecting  to  work,  but  evidently  sitting  there 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  upon  her  the  gaase  of 
the  passers-by.  She  possessed  a  pretty  but  tncst- 
pressive  countenance,  which  she  heightened  bf 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rouge;  and  her  dridis' 
was  more  calculated  for  the  ball-room  than  fdf 
A  morning  chamber.  I  had  gazed  for  several 
months  upon  this  pretty  figure,  in  my  peregri* 
nations  up  Mountain-street,  when  all  at  once 
I  missed  her;  and  it  was  not  till  my  return  from 
the  United  States  the  following  year  that  I  heard 
«he  had  won  the  heart  of  a  youth  from  Prince 
Edward^s  Island,  who  accidentally  passing  the 
window  where  she  exhibited  her  charms,  was  86 
struck  (I  suppose  with  her  beauty)  that  he  mar- 
ried  her  in  less  than  a  week  after,  though  previous 
td  that  he  had  been  a  perfect  stranger  to  her. 

Many  of  the  British  females  are  n6t  exempt 
from  the  weakness  and  volatility  ascribed  to  the 
French  fair.  There  are,  however,  several  yotnig 
ladies,  French  as  well  as  English,  who  possess 
superior  accomplishments,  and  better  ealtivtated 
minds,  than  the  generality  of  their  sex  in  the  e6^ 
lony. 

There  is  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  morate  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  people  in  Canada.  The 
little  blatck^ning  f^ccqmits  of  sowidaliire  ^aagM 


for,  {Momiilgtted^  9S^  Usteaecl  to  wfth,a(vidily;t 
while  good  actions  are  often  mangled,  distorted, 
and. heard  with  secret  envy.  Those  roost  guilty. 
of  calumny  are  theipselves  most  deserving  of  the 
cpfidea}(|C^ion  they  pass  upon  others*  The  fe-i 
ni^le  pities  cqmpose  a  school  for  scandal ;  ai^d^  a^. 
a,Frencb  gentleman  once  observed  of  the  ladies  of 
New  Orleans,  they  would  be  much  better  em* 
ploy^  in  household  affairs  than  in  slandering  the 
ahaent,  and  even  each  other  when  they  have  se- 
parated. 

.  Fof  a  small  society  like  that  of  Canada,  the- 
qjgi|iber3  of  unfaithful  wives,  kept  mistresses,  and . 
gixl^  of  easy  virtue,  exceed  in  pro{)ortion  those 
of, the  old  country;  and  it  is  supposed  that  in( 
thg  ^wns  more  children  are  born  illegitimately, 
th^a  in   wedlock.      The  frequent  infidelity  of 
vy^v?^  and  husbands  creates  much  animosity  an<| 
discord  in  some  of  the  higher  circles  of  Canadian . 
s^^l^ty ;  and  the  ladies  often  run  to  each  other's 
bflfifs^  to  inquire  the  truth  of  the  scandalous  re^i 
po^  ^^  fly  about.    Their  passions  have  be.Qni 
r^^jpedf  mutual  recriminations  have  tak^  place^ 
a^  it  14  known  that  they  have  sometime  pro^o 
CQff^ed  to  bbws.     Trials  for  crim.  cofi.  are,  bpw^ 
ever,  unknown;  neither  are  duels  ever  resorted 
tf^fa^tMiie Canadian  gei^try  to  avenge  their  injured 
hpja^ur.     The  husb^s  generally  wink  at  the, 
ffjHl}a«*  of  their  wi«e%  V^  «i^bsr  cont^it  theoi* 
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f^yes ;W^th.HicreasAiig  the  nwi«b^  of.their  iM^fff 
bri^t^rfififc  orfl)t,f<>i?,coKn^rt,ioto th^ arms  q^^ajjE/fe 

.  The  female  servants  fpllow  the  lewrnpjfe  pf.tl^pir 
mistre$se«»  and  very  few  can  be  found  w^o^^r^  fxw 
from  the  fashionable  vices  of  the  age«  At^ei^(jlaxiQ^ 
b,  thaefore,  bad  in  proportion  ag  \\\e,  di/Bc\i|^  of 
procuring  good  servants  is  incr<:ased«  Tl^i^-W^W?? 
$nB  froai  13  to  20/.  per  annum  ;  but  their,  ;BbiU^i^ 
do  not  doaerve  a  fourth  part  of  the.  sum;  .th^ 
teidom  stay  in  a  place  above  a  months  apd  a:^ 
rtever  engaged  far  a  longer  period.  A.s^vai^^t^gi^ 
r^iuains  in  lier  place  four  or  five  months,  i^c9;p^ 
jBiderfid  as  a  pattern  of  excellence,  Th^  cl|ai3p|9r*" 
pfji  servant,  which  in  London  is  always  stri^^y 
a^\^eatigat^d  before  the  person  is  hired,  is,n;^v^ 
€onsJdcr.^d  of  any  consequence  in  Canada ;  rq  in* 
qijiriqs  are  made  by  the  gentry  as  to  tlie  hon^ty, 
sobriety  or, .virtue  of  the  servants  they  t^kf;,ia^ 
iheir  houses  j  ^nfd  tlie  consequejnc^  is,  tb^t^f)^ 
ipf^od  qualities,  ftre  very  rare  among  ;tb%t  cj^f^  <^ 
pteople,*  The  female  servants  are.for  jtbe.faQ^)t,p^ 
^uoraiit  French  country  girls,  or  the  wiy^s  ^  t)ie 
aoldvara  who  arrive  in  the  country :.  th^y  soon  gfk 
qprrupt^d  by  the  dissolute  manpier^  j^n^ji^^ 
a|nong:the  lower  classes  of  Europefiu^^^^  tj^jB 
to^n>  nor  have  they  verjLoft^u  a  l;H5|tpr,^ipp^ 
eV^Bl  frpm  the  higher  order?^  The  J^^^.Jpg- 
nada  are  not  celebrated  for  posaeasing  much  <rf 


teitncbtnestife  knowledge  wh1ch?T4tt«stUweSr' th^ 
t6^oh  &nd  happihe^  of  fimi)}ei''in  En^dnTf. 
What  the  servants  are  ignorant  of  their  hii^tressei 
iltil*  si^dferti  sopj>ly*;  so  that  the^rder  s^dteco* 
iWrt4iy*bftb6  English  table  are  very  rardy  to  b« 
^fti*ir(h&tc6untr^y.  \  ^         »* 

^''  HUe  tociety  of 'the  towns  in  Canada  hti%  bieett 
i%j|lfr&eht'ed  by '-some  writers  as  so  extremely  gay; 
!?rtfiyj%rld'kgreeable,  and  possessing  such  fViendly 
l&fMMo^y  and  generous  hospitality^ that  a  stranger 
9iWgtit*fancy  thb  inhabitants  formed  only  one  large 
ft^iiyr  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  t6 
^"fnish  a*  similar  representation.  At  the  pieridd 
\^hfen  I  Visited  Canada,  its  society  was  ^lit  into 
Iwrtr^s:' Scandal  was  the  order  of  the  dayj  iAd 
ciiiifiihy,  misr^resentation,  and  envyi  seexricfel 
Ift'liitVe  erected  their  standai'd^  among  the  greater 
p6H:i6n  of  the  inhabitants.  The  weekly  pa^rs 
"^m^d  with  abusive  scurrility  and  maliciofus  itisi- 
If  liraoh^  ]  and  all  that  gaiety  and  happiness  whi(ih 
fr  BSi^d  betn  led  to  expect  in  Canada^  seemed  efith^ 
^'hiv^^totally  deserted  the  country,  ol*  to  have 
^jstfed  onTy  in  thie  imaginations  of  formal*  wViWrs. 
^K?ik%\iei  I  afterwards  met  with  in*vidtiah  wh<^ 
'flflftffiiBI^' character  and  private  virt^^  wouW'do 
^rt}n66r*'t6  ahy  society;  but  the  geWetal  cKarSefJfr 
a^ff^positibrf  of  the  people  very  ill  bccoirt*ed 
idlfa^WeBkttteridgactounts  wfifieb'had  b^H  |pven 
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of  tlietn.  In  short,  the  same  jealowy,  pride,  Shd 
party  feuds  exist  in  the  society  of  the  towrti  In 
Canada  to  which  all  small  communities  are  liable. 
They  are  engendered  by  the  knowledge  of  each 
other's  origin  and  private  history.  ^Hlofee  ^Wfo 
cannot  trace  their  genealogy  beyond  a  prii)dte 
soldier  or  a  sutler  in  the  army  which  conqulred 
the  country,  are  of  course  treated  with  contemp* 
tuous  pride  by  others,  who  can  boart  of  a  lolig 
line  of  ancestors  tliat  sprung,  perhaps,  from  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  some  nobleman^s  valet  Se 
chambre  or  cast-off  mistress.  No  great  cordiality 
can  be  expected  to  exist  between  auch  opposite 
and  heterogeneous  materials,  especially  in  a  small 
community,  where  full  scope  i«  given  to  the  ope- 
ration of  petty  competition  and  private  malignity. 
In  a  large  metropolis  these  contentions  cook!  not 
be  felt,  they  would  be  lost  in  the  crowd  ;  but  in 
a  small  town,  where  every  one  knows  his  neigh* 
bour,  and  generously  interests  himself  in  his  con- 
cerns, they  act  like  the  fire  of  a  volcano,  wKch 
at  one  tin>e  convulses  the  surrounding  n«gh- 
bourhood,  and  at  another  time  preys  upon  its  own 
■  vitals.  * 

The  increase  of  agriculture  and  tx)mmerce  Has 
caused  several  families  to  rise  from  poverty  iAfid 
obscurity  into  opulence  and  notoriety ;  and  tiia 
standard  of  individual  merit  in  Caninia  is  tSob  often 


A  tnanfs  riches  or  his  raok :  virtue  an4  talents  ob^ 
tain  but  little  lespect  The  large  fortunes  acquired 
by  some  of  the  merchants  have  tended  to  raise  the 
envy  of  many  who  would  wish^  hut  have  not  the 
m^ns^  to  emulate  them  in  their  style  of  living. 
The  North-west  merchants^   particularly^    have 
been  subjected  to  the  jealous  and  malignant  ob» 
servations  even  of  those  who  have  partaken  of 
.their  hospitality ;  who  have  drunk  their  wine  and 
smiled  jn  their  face:  but  I  never  could  discover 
that  these  gotitlemen  possessed  any  other  fault 
than  spending  freely  what  they  had  earned  labo* 
riopsly*     One  of  them,  who  resides  at  Quebec^  is 
often  the  butt  of  the  Jrimds  that  dine  at  his  table: 
yet  he  is  one  that  has  returned  from  the  Upper 
country  with  a  broken  constitution^  and  surely 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  the  property  which  he  has 
gained  by  so  great  a  sacrifice^  in  whatever  way  is 
agreeable  to  his  taste.    But  his  friends  tax  him 
with  pride,  ostentation,  and  extrav^nce^  be- 
,  cau^  he  is  fond  of  giving  them  good  dinners,  and 
l^i^pfuise  hie  keeps  two  or  three  horses ;  entertains 
the  officers   of  the   army  often  at  his  house, 
and  receives  those  of  the  navy  with  hospitality 
whenever  they  arrive  at  Quebec.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
.  Jbpo.  mucli  the  custom  among  the  fashionables  of 
^  Canada  to  consider  a  stranger  newly  arrived  as  ^n 
.^f^ectof  .((Qiiosity  and  wonder,  as  a  b^ng  whom 


they  have  a  right  to  appropriate  in  their  oirtt 
manner.  *  They  survey  bini  from  head  to  foot, 
compliment,  feast,  and  caress  him ;  but  when  the 
novelty  of  the  thinf^  iikd  subddlBd,  he  is,  however 
rare  and  transcendent  his  merit,  a  mere  nonentity, 
tmiess  his>opob9»oe  e:teiter  in  theoi  aniiaAewritid 
defierence.*    '  >:*     ti 
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A  HO  itjih  n\   atshqoiqqs  cd  Jri.Vn  i;  ,>VBf'   i     •' 
^Jtiiii  oM>«»fl  rnoVi  Mil  v^MUi?  yid  i  "      rjnnti'fi 

/JiJr  «h»ii  \tij^i  n   "-r*      -  :?itt  "  *  jDjiv)^  taij  ii.  f:  .-♦  - 

,  fia/  de  SocUU— Private  Tea  and  Card^PfMk^ 
— Rouis  at  the  Chai^au^-The  Tlieaire-^Pre*. 
sent  State  of  Canadian  Theatricals — DrWnJten, 
Performers''^ Arrival  of  a  Company  from  Boston 
— Concerts — Freemasons^  Lodges-^The  Duke  of 
Kent—'Baroni  Club-^Grand  Entetta^nment  on 
the  Installation  of  the  Knights — Canadian  Bond* 
street — Billiards — Carioling — Dress  of  the  La* 
dies  and  Gentlemen — Officers  of  the  Army  in 
Tippets — Mutations  of  Fashion-^ Retrospect  of 
British  Fashions  —  Pyramidiil  Hmd-drefses^^ 
Old  and  New  Fashions  cotnpared — LongH6ed 
Shoes^  prohibited  under  pain  of  Cursing  by  the 
Clergy — Tapering  Waists  —  Races — Mod^  of 
Kissing  on  New  Yearns  Day—Doors^^Stqvep-^ 
Boarding"  Houses^ 

The  natural  gaiety  and  ^prigiilliness  of  man^ 
^ers  peculiar  to  the  French  people,  no  doybt 
gave  rise  to  the  iascinatiog  accsounts  which  have 
been  given  of  society  in  Canada.  Tiie  long  win* 
ters  ivere  particolarly  fiivourable  to  diUicing,  an 
«iniseeme&t  of  which  the  Fte^  «re  pataiooately 


fcbd;  attd^vtill  witbin  these  few  yeai^  partaes 
Vied  to  meet  at  each  otber*8  houses^  or  at  9ome 
ecmvenient  plaee  a  fei¥  miles  out  of  towo^  for  the 
pnrfMNie  of  enjoying  that  rational  anmsMQiBiitr 

At  those  periods  when  the  inhafakants  vnste 
mote  ufon  a  par  in  point  of  property^  I  ham  ino 
doubt  bnt  there  was  more  real  friendship  and 
soeiability  than  at  the  present  day,  when  jricbes 
stnd  luxury  have  created  greater  distinctions  in 
society.  The  French,  in  whatever  statioja  they 
may  be,  possess  a  certain  affiibility  and  easy.p^ 
Ikeness  of  manners,  that  can  readily  unbendfthe 
pride  of  ancesim  ;  but  the  natural  reserve  of  the 
British  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  unbend  the 
pride  of  opulence^  While  the  latter  were  accu- 
mulating riches,  the  former  were  falling  to  decay, 
^nd  at  length  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  miun^ 
tetning  their  usual  appearance.  Hence  the  so* 
eiaUe  little  dances  and  entertainments  whieh 
formerly  kept  the  inhabitants  in  continual  %)ition 
during  a  long  and  tedious  winter,  and  made  the 
town  resemble  one  lai^  family,  are  now  dwin- 
dled down  to  one  solitary,  formal  assembly ;  and 
evm»  the  unanimity  of  that  is  often  di^urbed  by 
Ihe  arrogance  of  some  and  the  jealousy  of  othera. 

The  Assembly  at  Q^oebec  is  kept  at  the  Uniou 
Hetei,  <m  the  Parade*  There  are  abo^t  six 
4anoe8  in  the  oounie  of  the  season,  for  which  the 
aubsenben  paf  eif^t  jdoUans.    A  imvi  Um  in- 


feridf  tnerctonts  and  sti^keepeH'iii^  jniwiittbd  16 
this  assembly  i»  a  very  great  favour;  but  ^ooe 
tif  them  are  noticed  by  the  faMonable^  wtA 
indeed  «ome  of  the  latter  refiiae  to  ^ubscribe^  bf- 
caorse  (as  they  observe)  the^usembly  is- not  w^kct. 
ilosltilities  ran  so  high  at  one  thne,  between  €ha 
great  LiUlt  and  the  little  Great^  that  the  two 
parties  ^parated,  and  formed  each  an  assembly 
lor  Itself.  It  was,  however,  soon  found  that  the 
JB^  de  SociStS  of  the  middling  classes  was  morti 
agreesl^le  than  theCrrand  Ass^nbly  of  the  fashion- 
ables^ mnd  that  even  several  of  the  latter  had  be- 
(k^oie  subscribers  to  it,  and  danced  with  the 
pr^y  Bourgeoises.  Upon  this,  a  negotiation  was 
t>pened,  the  preliminaries  settled ;  and  when  tbc 
n^  ball-room  was  finished,  the  definitive  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  re-union  of  the  two  parties. 
Since  then  it  has  been  called  the  Quebec  Assem^ 
Uy  *  but  though  it  is  held  at  the  UnwnH^b^ 
there  is  little  union  of  sentiment  among  liup 
visitors  even  now.  The  private  entertainmefits 
at^  very  fiew,  and  are  mere  formal  tea-  and  ctitl- 
parties,  in  whidi  frivolous  remarks  upon  the  v^ea- 
ther,  their  household  furniture,  or  their  neigh- 
bours*  follies,  form  the  chief  subjects  of  evening 
^conversation.  If  the  governor  or  lie«rtenaiit^go- 
vemor  is  not  in  the  country,  the  place  is  then  <x- 
trenrely  dull.  During  their  reaidenee  at  j^^tebee, 
roots,  levees,   aad  aasemblies  eidiveiir^thotowa 
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3atbH^^htt?h  iftter^t  only  a  sdert  few.  Thte 
lbft{drHy^(kt{Ve  inhabitarits  have  littk  el^^btit 
ctf  Wfin^  td  drtvie  away  the  tedium  of  witilfer.'' 
-  -iPhere  w,  iiide^,  a  building  at  Quebec^  cftlRflf 
a  Theatre,  and  also  one  at  Montreal;  biit'ttii^ 
pi¥son^  who  perfcrtn>  or  rather  attempt  to  ^-i 
fSrtn  there,  are  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  our  strolling 
atetors ;  yet  tbey  have  the  conscience  to'  cftAi^^ 
<he  same  price  nearly  as  tW  Eonttott'  tH&tf^/ 
Schnetimes  the  officers  of  the  array  iKWI'^flMfir 
il^fristaiice  to  the  company;  but  I  ha^e  seen  none^ 
6*ceiit  Golonel  Pye,  and  Captain  GlWt  of\\k 
^gth*,  ivh©  did  not  murder  the  best  scenes' dfoilF 
dftto'atic  Jjoets.  It  may  be  easily  conddv^d^biw 
dtej^dAWy  loW  the  Canadian  theatricals  ihusl^^tii^ 
frfiifen  boys  are  "obliged  to  perform  thtefeniifi*Vilft^ 
fect^ri  :  thd  bnfy  actress  being  an  old  sttf^i 
inriakYed^'deniir^,  wHo^e  drunken  Beltlaekll^ 
Ui^dtmonas,  and  Isabellas,  have  often *enri///3to 
a-'Canailian  aVjdience.  '       ^*^"'^^'^^ 

^"'llist^y^r  art  iattempt  was  made  at  Mont/^V6? 
HMffsSiice  a  com]t>any  from  Boston,  in  codjdriit^fHW 
iHiffi;th^  Canadian  performers.  Thd  embai^il'riid 
partly  driven  them  into  Canada,  Wlii^fe/' ftt^ 
nWsfe^  thought  tlley  might  pick  iip  a  f^dofli^i 
titttll  better  times.  I  went  one  hot  8Uiir?ilW^^ 
cffeiiMg  to  sfee  them  perform  fn  OttheWiife  and 
Fetrttchio;  but  the  abilities^  of  th^  B^o^iiaii 


t^  of  4b|e  Jpmhen  Ortbe]ryj^^;sv%i«^!ke4f|tJ^ 

s^ge  wjith,d^viop;s  5^ep3,,awJ  ,CS9PV^e^  ^-^If^ 
encejijij^,  laughter,  which  vv^^  *ll  theiet^^taujn 
fjg^jt.we,«xp€^nenceU  in  witnq^Jiiiig  tli^  maf|g^ 
^ipfMWi  of  our  immiortel  bard^  .A.Mr.  .iLAil.Ji^rs,. 
t^p  afterwards  arrived  from  Boston,  and,  pfij,^ 
^^^^d  seyeral  nights  with  considerable,  aiicc;^:^ 
\^^)^  s^n  Usher  i>erfocm  atBostion,  where  hj? 
11?^^  r/^l^oi;ied  only  a  second-rate  actor;  but  ii^ 
i^Ii^d^  be  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  ipt^goitjH^ 
X,l;\?y  ajlerwards  went  to  i^uebec  with^tbgi:??! 
^^,jtr\e  company^  and  performod  severa}  nj^;i^ 
ijjf^4^r  th,e  i^atronage  of  Sir  Janies  Craig,  wh^f^ 
t^p^ii|r4  time  honoured  .the  theatre  jv^itb..b^s,j>^ 
s^pce. .  It  is  gaid,  that  if  they  meet  with  sjifj3jf^D(l| 
os^ron^ag^ent  they  mean  to  eslahii^h  thf^op^lf)^ 
11^  C^^ada^  and  raise  the  droc^ng  ^piri^  of  T^hf^j^ 
a|jd  MeJpomcne,  They  were  at  Qii^J?eq,»|^ft^ 
mailed  for  England,  and  frpmitb^T  ^^fiJ'^fflSiW 
tenances  and  decent  appearance  JL  f^Uy.  1^1! 
Cj^iyed  .ths^t  they  had  met  witb^^9QC^^.3i^,,|l^eir 
tjffsa^ii^ai  speculation;  for^jnstead  of  th&.al|^iaj^ 
l^^iiimeots  whieh  they,  brought,  frojvi.'l^^tfim^ 
tbej^  werj^<^Mi|iped  m  new  suit;s.Qf  xi9tti^»,.]]f|};9i 
sQpft^ji  apd  busking  Tbe^terati€ip|ifl  tjl|^.f^!j|f^ 
dia;^^  cpri^s  wap  ajsp  vcry.cqnspic^juwis;  w4  ftif^^ 
of  Jaqgui^bipg  wayj^.a,,9Afll,,(^%J^?y  f^!m« 

•*S>^x4^  abrms  were  changed  to  merry  luoettiigs/' 
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The  todiofn  erantngB  vt  the  winter  are  9cm»* 
tittiet  relieved  by  a  private  ooooert. .,  The  pe«4 
fermers  are  some .  genttenien  of  Quebec,  ^stated 
bjr  a  part  of  the  negtmental  bands  ia  the  garrisoi>« 
But  entertainmenti  of  thisdescription  fery  seMom 
tidce  place)  either  from  the  expense  which  aceeuti^ 
to  them,  or  the  want  of  performers  on  particnlap 
instroments.  t  , 

There  are  only  two  nmsic-masters  in  Quebec^ 
oneiif  them  is  a  good  violin  performer;  but  for 
any  other  instrument,  they  are  both  very  indif?r 
ftrent  teachers. 

There  are  several  Freemasons'  lodges  in  Cana^t 
da;  bat  I  never  heard  that  the  peojile  are  anjr 
wteer  or  better  for  those  institutions.  The  IKiktt 
of  Kent  is  at  the  head  of  the  Canadian  lodgeaa 
aitd  ts  indeed  looked  up  to  as  the  patron  ofaU  the^ 
Canadian  youth,  many  of  whom  come  to  £n|^aiKi. 
to  reqvest  his  assistance^  If  they  ace  fVeeoiasoBS^ 
they  conceive  they  have  a  claim  upon  his  patioa** 
1^.  His  Royal  Highness  during  his  residence 
in  Canada  paid  great  attention  to  the  inhabitent»y 
partieularly  ^e  French,  to  whom  he  gave  oomj^^ 
iBiasions  for  their  sons.  His  politeness  and  a&tc 
bility  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  people,  many* 
of  whom,  I  believe,  really  look  upon  him  a&  tbeirt 
tutelar  saint  and  patron;  at  least  such  is  the  s^4ft* 
in  which  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of. 

There  are  on^  two  other  societies  or  d«ba 
worthy  of  notice  at  Quebec ;  the  one  k  benefit 
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9oeiety  for  the  relief  of  distoresMd  members,  and 
the  other  a  ocmvivial  meeting.  The  lattm*  m 
oftlted  the  Barons'  club,  thongh  it  originally  went 
bjf>  the  name  of  the  Beef^steak  cl  ub.  This  society 
constats,  I  beKeve,  of  twenty-one  members,  who 
arecbieiiy  the  principal  merchants  in  the  colony, 
aifd  are  styled  barons.  As  the  members  drop 
off,  their  places  are  supplied  by  knights  electa 
who  are  not  installed  as  barons  until  there  is  a 
sufficient  nnmber  to  pay  for  the  entertainment 
which  is  gvven  on  that  occcasion. 

The  ceremony  of  the  installation  of  seven  new 
Jmi^s  took  place  daring  the  winter  1  renMiined 
Skt  'Quebec  It  had  not  happened  for  nearly 
twenty  years  before;  and  a  very  handsome, enteiw 
timiment  was  given  at  the  Union  Hotel.  The 
ne«r  assembly-room  was  opened  for  the  oocasiani 
and  upimrds  of  200  of  the  principal  people  in 
the  confitry  w^e  invited  by  the  knights  eledt  to 
a  eplendkl  ball  and  supper.  Mr.  Dunn,  the  pre^^ 
sident  of  the  province,  and  who  administened  the 
If^MTiMKient  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Milnes 
tlie  lieatenan^govemor,  attended  as  the  oldest 
barM.  The  chief  justice  and  all  the  princi^ 
ofiwens  of  tlie  government,  civil  and  miiitary«  were 
p9esent»  Their  ladies^formed  a  more  brillisiit 
diapiay  th^  evenimg  than  on  any  other  oceasioa 
I  had  an  oppoitonity  of  witnessing  i  and .  itm 
whole  was  -ooud4i€ted  with  a  regularity  and  de^ 
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coram  that  veutd  hwe  don€  credit- to  wy  siiajjpr 
entertamment  in  London.  ^Wa  s«t  djftwnfeaMp^ 
per  about  two  o'clork,  mid  •  it  ww  nmrly  Apf 
o  clock  before  the  compiny  begui  to  A^ftmU  :^f 
tbat  time  some  of  the  gentlemen'  were  'f^^^$$f 
merry y  and  I  left  them  danctng  what  th^.  caltad 
Bacchanalian  reels.  This  eivlertaitMimit  ^,miA 
to  have  cost  upwards  of  250  gamean,  mad  WM 
veck#ndd  to  have  been  the  moit  spkndid  one 
grren  in  Canada  for  many  years.  ■      ..< 

The  summer  in  Canada  is  devoted  to  huaiiWHH 
a  few  f«rtie6  of  pleasone  to  tl«e  FaUs  orLaben  Ht 
the  neighborhood  of  the  towns  are  all  thaDca^ 
liven  that  season  of  oonomercial  bustle.  The 
winter  i$  demoted  to  tlie  amuaements  of  thetph 
wmbly ;  entertainments  at  the  chateau ;  awitte 
yHyate  tea  and  card  |)arties  mentioned  befenA 
The  diversion  of  carioiing  at  this  settsoo  of  ^ 
year  is  the  greatest  pleasure  the  inhabitant!  enjojf^ 
and  it  is  certainly  a  very  delightful  ai»ttafRi0ii% 
as  well  as  a  lieahhy  exercise. 

The  iashionable  youths  of  Quebec  geHeraHy 
drive  in  the  tandem  style.  Some  of  their  coritlM 
ane  extreniely  neat,  and  have  a  seat  for  theser^ 
vant  behind.  They  usually  display  their  ^iM>tn 
carioiing  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock,  througlk 
the  principal  streets  of  the  Upper  Town,  partii 
cularly  John-street,  where  these  savans  ^  the 
whip,  and  the  gentry,  who  often  paituk  btftvreen 
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fftoee  hotirs,  rentier  the  Rue  S(.  Je&n  assort  of 
^6infi(fidn  Bond-street;  Since  the  arrival  of  1Sir 
"Jifties*  Cra%,  Ahd  the  greftt  increase  of  the  crvtl 
*tW  nriiliWry  ofRcers  belbhging  to  the  government 
iotf  'fte  staff,  the  fashionable  society  of  Quebec 
lir^emteidterably  improved,  and  the  town  renderisd 
iStfke^Vivtlf  and  cheerful  \han  during  the  pV^si- 
*hc^ 'of  Mr.  Dunn. 

♦-'THere  dre  two  or  three  billiard-tables  in  ^e- 
bec,  which  are  frequented  by  all  ranks  of  people. 
Ffthiirg  and  shooting  may  be  enjoyed  in  Canada 
to  Ihe  gireiltest  extent.  There  ire  no  garhelawi 
hi  ttet  country  tb  obstruct  the  plea-^ures  of'  flitf 
*i^(lbl't8man.  ITie  diversion  of  skaiting  is  Verjr 
Hule  enjb3retf  in  Lower  Canada,  in  consequence 
#P%ll# abundance  of  snow  thdt  falls,  and  co^^rS' 
tte  idi  to  iJtie  depth  of  four  or  five  feet;  buMhb 
{riVbsttr^ft  df  carioling  fully  compensate  foi*  this 
\(M.  I^  rapidity  with  whibh  tlie  c^rioles  glWrf 
iloilggood  roids  is  uhcdmmoiily  agreeable ;  (hit 
over  roads  that  are  indifferent,  or  have  been  n^&ch 
Worn  by  the  carters'  sleiglis,  the  motion  resem- 
bks  thfe  pitching  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  aind  is  occd- 
sibned  by  what  ire  called  cahais,  or  ridges  of 
•flow  in  a  transverse  position  across  tjie  roads. 
These  cahots  are  formed  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
by  the  sleighs,  whibh  gather  up  and  deposit  the 
sodw  in  furrows. 

At  this  seasoh  of  the  ytei*  the  men  wrAp  thetti- 
vou  I.  X 
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selves  ^p  in  thick  Bath  gneiA  coats,  with  several 
large  cs^s  that  cover  their  shouMers,  aiboife 
which  is  a  collar  of  fur.  They  &8ten  their  coa^s 
rouod  their  waist  with  a  sash  ornaa^Q^  with 
beads.  A  fur  cap  iashioned  in  the  helmeit  s^W> 
and  list  shoes  or  Shetland  hose  outside  tb^r 
boots,  complete  the  remainder  of  their  wind's 
dress.  When  riding  in  a  cariole  they  are  wra§pc|d 
up  in  a  buffalo  robe,  which  with  a  befur^ki 
apron  in  front  effectually  prevents  the  intjru$«9a 
of  the  cold. 

The  ladies  wear  fur  caps,  muffs  and  ti^pett^ 
velvet  or  cloth  pelisses  or  great  coats ;  witK  list 
shoes  or  Shetland  hose,  the  same  as  the  s^(le- 
men.  I  have  seen  several  French  country«wofla^ 
come  into  town  on  the  severest  days  witboUt 
either  fur  cap  or  bonnet.  Their  beads  were 
dressed  in  the  old-f|»shioned  style  with  a  Vmg 
braid  behind,  and  above  that  a  large  stiff  mqsi^ 
cap.  They  wore  printed  cotton  gowMj  on^ 
mented  with  large  flowers  similar  to  a  bed.  pat- 
tern^  of  which  they  are  generally  very  fond,  wi^ 
long  waists.  Over  their  neck  was  a  white  mj^lifi 
handkerchief  or  coloured  shawl:  their  apffwt- 
ance  altogether  put  me  more  in  mind  of  :^0M9i^ 
than  winter. 

In  contrast  to  thcijie  ladies,  who  weire  waJUkifg 
about  in  the  coldest  weather  in  all  tj^:mry 
gaiety  of  the  month  of  June,  1  have  ^eea  jAie 
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yoking  efflcers  of  the  British  army  wrapped  up 
in  for  capsy  lai^  gf^ftt  coats^  and  immense  tip* 
pets  of  fiir  round  their  necks,  nearly  touching 
tlie  ground,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  en* 
grairing,  from  a  drawing  which  I  made  on  the 
spot.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  those  delicate 
ywmg  soldiers  were  to  introduce  muffs:  they  were 
in^  general  use  among  the  men  under  the  French 
government^  and  are  still  worn  by  two  or  three 
oM  gentlemen.  It  is  said  that  half  a  century 
ago  the  gentlemen  used  to  walk  the  streets  ii| 
WiBter  with  fine  powdered  heads,  and  their 
'  tkxspeau  bras  under  their  arm :  this,  however,  is 
a  fi^on  of  too  petriiying  a  nature  for  our  mo* 
dera  beauX)  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced again. 

The  dress  of  the  Canadian  ladies  at  the  present 
liay  is  in  , every  respect  similar  to  the  Ekiglish 
ftishions  which  are  exported  annually  to  Canada* 
They  have  a  better  opportunity  now  of  receiving 
them  earlier  than  under  the  French  government, 
m  -sbtps  arrive  every  month  as  long  as  the  navi- 
gaition  is  open.  Little  novelty  or  variety  is  to  be 
Ibttttd  in  the  dress  of  the  men,  who  for  the  most 
^rt  are  very  careless  of  that  ornament  to  the 
person ;  and  even  many  of  those  who  arrive 
from  Eutope  get  into  the  same  negligent  and 
slovenly  bdbits,  after  residing  a  year  or  two  in 
tbe-^xdony.    The  winter  is  particularly  favour- 

X  2 
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able  to  thft  wearing  of  indifferent  clothes i  ^fttt*, 
except  in  the  hou^e,  the  great  coat  i»  the  odIi^ 
garment  that  is  visible.  '  ^^i 

The  mutations  of  fashion  among  the  Ittdierof 
the  colony  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  old 
tountry.  Those^that  are  adopted  as  new^ 'ttfO 
generally  a  twelvemopth  old  in  England,  and 
often  continue  in  vogue  for  several  seasons  iafbet 
their  arrival.  The  country  people  are  very  littk 
influenced  by  fashion;  for  with  few  exceptibns 
they  wear  the  same  dress  as  was  in  existence  d 
century  ago.  Some  of  their  children  are  ho^evtt 
beginning  to  dress  in  a  more  modern  style;  *but 
the  change  proceeds  slowly,  and  is.coii Aned  chiefly 
to  those  who  have  intercourse  with  the  townsi 

Horse^racing  has  been  introduced  at  Quebee 
fiance  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Craig.  The 
races  took  place  for  the  first  time  in  July  180j, 
upon  the  plains  of  Abraham  ;  several  of  the  mi- 
litary and  mercantile  gentlemen  rode  their  owm 
horses^  and  were  dressed  in  the  true  jockey  style. 
ITie  races  continued  nearly  a  week,  and  purses 
•were  made  up  by  subscription.  The  gov^nor 
gave  a  purse  of  ten  guineas,  together  with  Z'Cet^ 
tain  number  of  saddles  and  bridles,  to  be  run  Sat 
X>n  the  last  day  by  Canadian  horses  only.  -  It  jMs 
a  curious  sight  to  see  the  Habitant  in  their  l6ag- 
%kiirted  (Vocks,  vrith  a  pipe  in  their  mouthy  and 
"a  bonnet-rouge  4fpon  their  head,  tiding  oterttie 
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€oiir8e,-  mtity  of  them  without  a  saddle;  flogging,- 
kickJi^^  aiid.  hallooing,  in  order  to  come  in  first 
for  the  prize:  but  their  horses,  though  in  general 
tery  ifle^t^  were  unused  to  the  exertion  of  a  race, 
4ikl  fnost  of  them  foundered,  or  bolted  from  the 
eoarse.  The  {>ur$e,  and  the  saddles  and  bridles, 
twre  however  delivered  to  the  successful  riders, 
^r  the  governor,  with  whom  the  Habitai^  were 
i»gh1y  delighted  for  his  condescension.  His  ex^ 
oellency  advised  them  to  be  careful  of  their 
brtediof  horses,  and  assured  them  tl^at  they 
akoaM  n>eet  with  every  encouragement  from  him. 
'  The  races  answered  the  views  of  the  governor, 
who  wished  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the  Cana* 
dian  Habitans,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  breed  of 
horses.  They  also  gratified  the  inhabitants  with 
a  dght  to  which  they  had  been  unacoistomecL 
Tbe  present  governor-general  seems  to  be.  aware 
of  tb^  predilection  of  the  people  for  shows  and 
entertainments.  The  French  have  long  b^en 
de{jrived  of  that  outward  pomp  and  parade  ef 
'whtch  they  are  so  fond.  His  excellency  has  ac- 
neordingly  adopted  a  more  splendid  establishmeBt 
Iban  his  predecessors,  and  has  set  up  several 
Jbandsome  carriages  which  be  took  over  with  him. 
He  also  received  some  fine  horses  from  England, 
mod  betides  his  usual  attendants,  has  introduced 
:two  ordjerly  dragoons  into  his  establishment,  who 
iOtteodJiim  iviieneyer  be  ridea  out»  Two  or  three 
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of  his  staff  officenr  have  also  sported  their  dtitL^ 
riots,  besides  splendid  carioles  for  the  wibt^. 
These'  equipages  enliven  the  town,  and  pleatte 
the  people,  who  are  fond  of  seeing  th6  govern!* 
taaent  supported  with  proper  dignity. 

Sir  James  Craig  resided  in  summer  at  a  country 
house  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Quebec^  kad 
•went  to  town  every  morning  to  transact  busit^est. 
This  residence  is  called  Powel- Place,  and  is  de* 
lightfully  situated  in  a  neat  plantation,  on  the 
border  of  the  steep  bank  whidi  overlooks  th^ 
St.  Lawrence,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Geoc*- 
xal  Wolfe  landed,  and  ascended  to  the  heightii  \if 
Abraham.  Sir  James  gave  a  splendid  publle 
breakfast,  al  fresco,  at  this  place,  in  I8O7,  t^'iH 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Quebec;  and  i^ 
following  day  he  allowed  his  servants,  and*tIMlr 
acquaintance^  to  partake  of  a  similar  entertain- 
inent  at  his  expense. 

'  The  mode  of  living  in  Canada,  among  tirii 
genteel  people,  resembles  in  every  respect  that 'of 
England ;  and,  except  in  such  seasons  as  religida 
interferes  with,  the  French  inhabitanbj  dSSHt 
very  little  in  their  meals  from  the  British  settlm; 
The  country  people  use  very  early  hours,  which 
oblige  the  people  in  the  towns  to  be  up  terlter 
than  they  otherwise  would,  to  pnrchase  pravu 
sions  at  the  markets.  The  Habitant  are  generally 
there  by  break  of  day^  and  the  best  of  th^  arti^ 
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^|i^ ate  often  sold  before  eight  o'clock^  ^t  noon 
Ihepiarket  closes.  This  early  riaing  induces  the 
ij^habitants  to  retire  to  rest  soon^  whioh  is  usually 
9^Ut  ten  o*clock. 

Sixty  years  ago,  the  governor-general  held  his 
IjESvee  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
g€;9try  djned  exactly  at  noon.  Their  dinner 
Q^nsisted  of  soup^,  ra^outs^  and  the  usual  French 
djsh^,  with  a  dessert  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats^ 
Sik^r  forks  and  spoons  only  were  laid  oq  Ji)^ 
table,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  prpvi^^ 
w;itb. ^heir  ovin  knives.  Claret  and  spruce  Jbeor 
ff^iep^  the  liquors  usually  drunk,  and  immediately 
afUr  dinner  coffee  was  brought  upon  table ; 
aft^  wi^icth  they  had  no  other  meal  till  supper ; 
tbifs  took  place  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
apd  ^i^s  composed  of  similar  dishes  as  the  dinner* 

The  present  French  and  English  gentry  pow 
dine  at  four  o*clock,  upon  substantial  joints  of 
ifi&aif  -fish,  fowl,  and  game,  with  puddings^  ftnd 
pies  f  drink  their  Madeira,  Port,  and  Teneriffe 
filter  dinner ;  have  their  tea  and  card  parties  ai 
fqften>  and  conclude  witli  a  sandwich  or  petit 
i^i^iper  in  the  true  fashionable  style, 
.  .The  French  ii^habitants  have  certain  f6tes  apd 
liq^idays  prescribed  by  their  religion ;  pn  those 
<Uys  they  visit  their  friends,  and  give  thei9selvei| 
up  to  pleasure  and  merriment.  Before  the  set- 
tUmont  of  thp  fkiglish  in  the  colony,  these  f^tes 
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Vj^e  very  u^m^row^  ^^^  of.  cmirve  udelnmntol 
t^l>U^ilies55  as  ^^Jl  ail  to  the,  umrajs  of  tbe.low^. 
^;^ pf  the  people*     Since  then  the  oumbeiC'hM 
^een  consicjenably  dimmished>  and  thegOiiKieflfectflt 
are  visible  in  the  diminutioq  of  the  nunaberiof 
poor  people  and  beggars  who  formerly  inhabited 
tbe  towns,     Ther^  are  yet  a  few  beggars  ami 
idiots  who  are  allowed,  to  dUgraee  Quebec,  and 
Montreal,  when  they  might  be  aoaply  profvictaiJ: 
fffi.  in  sonxe  of  the  hospitals. 
ii«4mwg  ^he  British   inhabitants,  the  fe&ti»k 
of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Michaelmas,  and  Cbsdtibi^f 
npps,  are  not  noticed  as  they  are  in  £iigiand. 
The  only  holiday  which  is  kept  with  any.degfije. 
of  festivity  is  New-year's  day.     On  this  duu^  it 
ifi  a.t  pr^pent  a  very  general  custom  thrpugho«it 
^acad^  for  the  gentlemen  to  go  romid  •  tovall 
their  friends  and  acquaintance,  to  reciprocate  Ibe 
(iqm pi  indents  of  the  season,  and  a  happy  ubw. 
year;  y^ine  and  cake  are  laid  out  for  the  visitms^ 
who.continvie  tljeir  pjBregriuations  for  three  <^y8. 
Jt  was  .formerly  the  practice  qn  these  Qccasioia, 
for  the  gentlemen,  when  paying  their  re«pecU^tOt 
the  ladies,  to  salute  them  with  a  chaste  kin. 
The  French  ladies  presented  their  che^  \o  the 
gentlemtn,  hut  the  British  ladies  were  saluted  oiv 
the  Jifis^     This  fashion  prevailed  until  withia 
tliese  few  years,  when  it  roost  likdy  was  drr^ped 
^a  siccouut  of  the  visitor^  being  so  niMDQCOPs*     1^ 


Mi»ldt>nD|'a1«ray$  have  biea&  a^*Wtjr  0gt^ee«W«i 
ci»tcmi  for  the  ladies,  ptfrticBtariy^  the  British,; 
v4i09e' imMiner  of  kissing^as  noj  KOiWell  adapted^ 
1pBf  htfge  compoMy  as  that  of  th^  French,  wH^ 
whom  the  custpip  originated^ 
r  jTbe  ^ercmony  of  kissing  on  New-year«  ^fegr 
t(»  aot^  hoiYever,  confined  tp  Canada,  but  waa^ 
aim  practised  in  former  times  in  the  then  British 
4pipnifs.    I'hat  it  is  now  lallen  into  disrepute  in 
those  parts,  a^  well  as  in  Canada,  may  be  ga* 
tiered  fron)  a  passage,  in  a  receint  periodical  work 
^blished  at  New  York,  entitled  Salmagtmdi.. 
i«  1^  Only  one  thing  (says  Launeelot  Langsttiflr, 
ape^kifig  ^  the  new-year  festiviti^)  was  wantihg 
to  make  every  p^rt  of  tlvp  celebration  accord  with 
its  a^i^nt  simplicity^     7'be  ladies^  'vrho*  (I  Write 
ituwilh  the  most  piercing  regret)  a^e  genefsHy  at 
^he  bead  of  all  doniestic  innovations,  most  fasti- 
diously refused  that  mark  of  good  will,  thi>t  chi^s^ 
;uk1  holy  salute  which  was  so  fc^shio^iable  in'th^ 
happy  days  of  Governor  Rip  and  the  Patriarchs. 
J&uen  the  ^isa  Cocklofts,  who  belong  to  a  falnily. 
dhat  is  the  last  t;>trenchaient  behind  which  ihk 
jnaiiners  of  the  good  old  school  have  retreated^ 
made  violent  opposition^  and,  whenever  a  gentlh* 
jooan  entered  the  room,  immediately  put  them- 
.selves  in  a  posture  of  defence!  this,  Will  Wizard, 
.BfilLb  bis  usual  shrewdness,   insists  was  only  to 
^giye  the  visitors  a  hint,  that  they  expected  an 


Jtttaekv  ifid  decljA'eg,  be  has  mrifonnly  observed, 
tlitt  the  resistance  of  those  kidies  who  isake  th^' 
^emtest  noise  and  busttle  is  inost  easiiy  overcome^ 
'£faff  sad  innovation  originated  with  n»y  gaod 
afint  Charity,  who  was  as  arrant  a  tabby'as  e«ier 
irore  whiskers;  and  I  am  not  a  little  afflicted' *«i 
find  that  slie  has  so  many  followers  among  the 
yomig  and  beautiful  •.•*  - 

The  houses  of  the  Canadians^  thongh  alwa}t». 
•tfticiently  heated  by  stoves,  yet  are  often  verjrj 
indrfierently  secured  against  tlie  entr^mce  oflbtf 
cold.  The  number  that  have  double  wtndowkt 
and  doors  are  very  few,  and  the  folding  caso-^j 
tiD^^nts  in  use,  with  so  many  small  panes  of  giass^ 
by  no  means  succeed  in  wholly  excluding  IImt 
cold.  The  houses  are  also  frequently  very'jl! 
bilitt,  and  the  rooms  awkwardly  situated.  To> 
the  street-door  of  some  of  the  houses  there  is- a' 
kind  of  outer  door,  meanly  built,  and  covoredin 
like  a  watch-box  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
))ersons  from  the  weather,  while  knocking  atifiie 
inner  door.  They  have  a  shabby  appearanee, 
especially  if  placed  (as  they  often  are)  s^insk^ 
the  entrance  of  a  respectable  house;  besides  whieb^ 
they  are  scarcely  big  enough  to  hold  one  persosl^ 

'  ^'*    ■■■  '         r      ..  ■  ■  ■  •    m  n  i 

*  This  very  entertaining  collection  of  Ebsays,  entitled  Sal- 
magundi, has  been  reprinted  in  London,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  published  by  J.  M.  Richard' 
ion,  ComhiB.  ** 


imtH'  tbe  othar  door  is  opened.  A  fMtieo^  or 
double  entrance  of  some  kind  orotber,  ial  aback 
lately  wanted  for  tbe  houses  in  Canada,  wfaero 
k  is  necessary  to  be  sheltered  from  the  severi^  of 
tlie  cold,  tbe  rain,  or  the  snow,  until  yon  get  ad« 
mitkanc^  into  the  house;  and  it  would  be  rtry 
easy  to  buHd  them  with  some  little  taste,  to  cor* 
respond  with  the  building:  but  at  present tbey 
•ften  consist  of  merely  a  few  boards  nailed  toge* 
tfaer,  and  left  in  their  nadiral  state  without  piUQt# 
Before  the  frost  sets  in,  the  inhabitants  naake  all 
tbeir  windows  fest,  and  paste  paper  ovar  every 
crevice  in  order  to  exclude  the  external  air.  The 
windows  are  seldom  opened  again  before  tha 
nwuitb  of  April. 

'  A  few  of  the  British  inhabitants  have  intro* 
duced  open  fire-places  with  grates  as  in  JSngland; 
but  they  have  also  one  or  more  stoves,  the  pipes 
of  which  pass  through  the  different  rooms  in  the 
house. 

The  stove  which  stands  in  the  kitchen  often 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  cooking  for  the. 
fiMnily,  and  heating  several  other  rooms  of  the 
house.  Stoves  have  the  advantage  of  open  fire« 
plaices,  by  diffusing  the  warmth  more  generally 
throughout  the  room ;  but  they  are  neither  so 
cheerful  to  the  eye,  nor  so  beneficial  to  the  con- 
stitnfion.  It  is  true  that  in  England  we  fre« 
i^uently  roast  on  one  side^  and  freeze  on  the 
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#ther;  hot  I  would  rather  endure  thote  extremes^ 
than  live  in  many  of  the  Canadian  honises,  the 
beat  of  which  is  as  oppressiTe  as  tliat  of  a  vapouii 
bath. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  months  after  my  ar-i 
fival  in  Canada,  while  I  remained  in  thehoust,  I 
Was  continually  oppressed  with  the  heat  thttt 
,  i^scied  from  the  stove.  It  was  very  severe  wea4 
ther ;  and  our  family  had  had,  I  suppose,  snch'm 
dread  of  a  Canadian  winter,  from  the  report  the^ 
bad  heard,  that  they  believed  they  ceuld  not  beep 
the  stove  too  hot,  so  that  we  often  had  the  hi^M 
up  to  90  or  loa  The  consequence  was,  that  I 
ifxperienced  violent  bead  aches,  and  bleediiTjf  al 
the  nose;  and  I  was  glad  to  walk  out  even  iii  thh 
coldest  weather,  ratlier  than  be  stewed  in  a  i^Mi>- 
muxm  at  home.  ■   ■  '-a 

I  have  very  little  doubt  but  these  stovefe  "itte 
the  cause  of  the  consumptions  of  which  so  many 
of  the  Canadian  females  are  the  victims;  for  the 
ladies,  rather  than  spoil  their  shape  by  additional 
clothing,  will  hover  over  the  stove  in  their  thiiv 
habiliments,  by  which  organs  they  inhale  an  uiw 
wholesonoe  vapour  that  proves  injurious  to  their 
health,  and  renders  their  complexion  pale  and 
sickly. 

The  furniture  of  the  houses  is  generally  made 
in' Canada,  for  that  brought  from  England  falls 
fo  pieces  in  a  room  ^here  there. is  a  stove.     The 


thftirs  are  mostly  like  onr  mnd^r  chuiiv/  paintjl^ 
gneeo)  and  made  of  well  seascmed  ivodd ;  ^  tkt^ 
tabka  and  other  kinds  of  furniture  are  madn^^f 
the  beech-  or  the  maple-^tree:  ihahogany  is  not 
Very  4^mmon  in  Canada.  > 

*  'tlie  houses  are  very  badly  painted^  and  it  it 
^t  often  that  they  are  fitted  up  and  finishckl  in  ft 
Vi^y  cximplete  style.     'I'he  neat  and  cleanly  ap*» 
pearance  of  an  English  dwelling  is  very  rarely 
^Bnefc  with  in  the  Canadian  towns* 
..  TJhe  boarding-houses  in  Qnebec  are  but  fcw^ 
-ftpd:  those  few  are  kept  by  French  ladies.    They 
hajiiei nothing  to  recommend  them  to  an*£nglt^ 
^stei.     The  price  of  boarding  is  from  one  guhieft 
to  eight  dollars  per  week.     At  the  taverns  they 
charge  a  dollar  per  day.     The  Union  Hotel  on 
«the  Parade  and  Starch's  in  St.  John-stiie0t  are  the 
two  best  for  strangers. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

JLUeraiurei  ArU^  and  Sciences — Mq^qms  d^  I0 
Gcdissonkre-^His  extensive  Kmi^ksdser-^f^r 
ierature  in  Canada — jdlmanacs^ — Quebec  ajtd 
Montreal  Gazettes — Newspapers — Quebec  4^ 
cury-^Canadian  Caurant — Le  Canadien—^uif^He 
qf  the  Liberty  of  the  Press — Public  Peculation 
--^Courier  de  .Quebec — Newspaper  Wkrfaror^ 
Public  Library — Novels  and  Romances — vffW 
tory  Paems^^Modem  B^finement  in  fFritivg-^ 
Tom  Jones  and  Roderic  Random^^Navel  H^ofir 
ing — Pictures  of  Jictitious   JJfe — Acwmpfiikr 

.  mmOs  ^  the  Canadian  Ladies — Progress  wd 
Influence  of  Music  on  Society — "  0,  Lad^Fakf* 
— Oilman's  Daughter — America,  Mistress  <^ 
the  World — Model  of  Quebec, 

Th£  state  of  literature,  the  arts,  and  science^, 
in.  Canada,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  a  law 
ebb,  because  they  were  never  known  to  flow;  UkA$ 
ftom  what  I  have  menti<»ied  conceraing  tbe  ^e* 
fects  in  education  whrch  exist  in  the  colony^  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  will,  in  our  time  at  leasts 
rise  much  above  their  present  level.  The  poliqjr 
of  the  French  government  kept  th^  people  in  a 


state  of  ignorance^  printing  presses  were  uiip 
known,  and  books  were  procured  with  diiiiculfc7 
and  expense  from  France.  The  general  leritj 
and  dissipation  which  prevailed  in  society  tended 
also  to  the  depreciation  of  learning.  The  JesuilM 
end  their  missionaries  were  the  only  people  po^ 
sensed  of  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  or  that  possessed 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  cultivating  that 
te^e.  They  investigated  with  ardour  the  natiinl 
history  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants^  and 
{Vom  them  we  derive  the  greatest  part  of  thekn^Mr^ 
iedge  and  information  we  have  of  the  interior  of 
'North  America. 

'  If  the  Canadian  Creoles,  under  the  French  go* 
vemment,  had  ever  possessed  a  disposition  to  cuU 
tfvkte  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  would  have  dis* 
"played  itself  under  the  admininistration  of  the 
'Miirquts  de  la  Galissoniere,  who  was  the  moat 
active  and  enterprising  governor  that  had  ever 
been  sent  out,  and  po^essed  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  every  branch  of  science.  He  was 
hi  every  respect  a  complete  statesman,  and  his 
ticquirements  in  natural  history,  philosophy,-  and 
AiMhematics  were  made  subservient  to  the  views 
of  his  government.  He  procured  infoi'mation 
IVom  the  remotest  parts  of  the  colony,  res})ecting 
its  rnhabitants,  animals,  trees,  plants,  earths,  and 
tnitietals;  and^the  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans,  that 
water  the  extensive  portion  of  the   Ametican 
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continent  over  which  he  ruled.  He  cook!  eveti 
ftre  a  better  account  of  distant  places  which  h^ 
had  never  viHitedj  than  the  very  peojjle  who  re^ 
aided  on  the  spot.  In  shorty  Galisdoniere  was  the 
very  nian  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  Canadians  to 
a  taste 'for  science  dnd  the  polite  arts,  had  it  beeii 
boly  dortnant ;  but  the  iact-vlrasj  that  Sprung  from 
ta  idle,  restless,  and  volatile  race  of  people,  tbef 
kiever  possessed  the  least  inclination  or  ability  to 
emerge  irom  the  ignorance  and  dissipation  int6 
which  tb^  bad  sunk. 

The  state  of  literature  and  the  arts  did  not 
improve  very  rapidly  after  the  conquest  of  thfe 
tountry  by  the  English;  Ihe  traders  artd  settiers, 
i^ho  took  up  their  abode  among  the  French^  were  iH 
(jualifed  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences; 
ttnless  indeed  it  was  the  science  of  barter,  and  tbe 
art  of  gaining  cent,  per  cent,  upon  their  goods. 

For  many  years  no  other  work  wi^  printed  in 
the  colony  than  an  almanac ;  not  even  a  newt* 
paper  could  find  either  talents  to  indite,  o^  money 
to  support  it ;  which  was  the  more  surprising,  as 
those  periodical  publications  are  such  fiivourttes 
with  the  British  |)eople,  and  in  the  United  States 
have  existed  for  upwards  of  a  century.  At  tbe 
present  day  they  are  scattered  like  chaff  before 
the  wind  alt  over  that  immense  territory ;  and  id 
point  of  worth  many  of  them  are  not  a  whit  better 
than  that  dcoss. 
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-  Of  lale  yMfs  the  Canadians  Itave  ttppear^  dt^ 
airous  of  estabibbing  some  ctaim  to  a  Kteraiy  dha*- 
raoter.  They  seem  determined  to  make  amends  for 
tbe^  Delect  with  which  they  have  hitherto  treated 
that  polite  and  aseful  acoomplisbment  of  society. 
At  all  events,  the  publkbing  of  six  newspaper^ ' 
w^cly,  is  a  proof  of  the  progressive  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  thoogh  it  may  be 
but  a  fallacious  symptom  of  literary  improve* 
ment. 

Four  of  the  newspapers  are  published  in  ^ue^ 
beC|  and  two  in  MontreaL  These,  with  an  almanac, 
and  tftie  acts  pf  the  provincial  parliament,  are  all 
the  works  that  are  printed  in  Lower  Canada. 
TWo of  these  newspapers  have  been  established  fif- 
teaa  or  sixteen  years;  one  of  them  rs  the  Montreal 
Gaeette,  and  the  other  the  Quebec  Gazette,  They 
are  published  in  French  and  Englisfh,  and  contain^ 
tbe  governor's  proclamations  and  edicts — ^the  ad- 
vertisements of  the  sheriflTs  sales — merchants' 
stores — public  auctions,  &uc. — together  with  a  se- 
lection  of  the  earliest  intelligence  extracted  from 
the  English  and  American  papers.  The  subscript 
tion  to  each  is  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  and 
the  price  of  advertisements  is  nearly  the  same  as 
in  England. 

The  GaxMtes  seldom  interfere  with  the  morals 
or  iMHinert  of  society  ;  those  subjects  are  left  for 
the  other  weekly  papers  which  are  published  on 
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Saturdajri  Md  Mondays.  Tbeie  pftperi  MiltsC 
of  the  Quebec  Mercury^  published  entirely  in 
^glish^  by  Cary,  on  Monday  afteraoon,  and  baa 
lieen  established  about  eight  years.  The  Canadian 
Courant,  also  published  in  English  at  Montreal 
every  Monday  by  Nahum  Ijilower^  an  American 
from  the  States^  who  set  up  the  paper  aboul 
six  years  ago.  The  other  papers  are  wholly 
French^  and  have  been  established  since  the  yew 
I806. 

The  one  called  Le  CatuuUen  is  conducted  by 
some  disafi^ed  or  rather  dissatisfied  French 
lawyers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
It  is  the  only  opposition  paper  in  the  province; 
but  the  Habitans  either  cannot  read  it,  or  pay 
very  little  attention  to  the  complaints  which  it 
wntains  against  the  government.  It  is  enoi^li 
for  them  that  they  feel  not  the  burthens  and  ca« 
lamities  of  which  others  complain,  Thewriters  iq 
Jpe  Canadierif  however,  abused  the  libarty  of  the 
press  to  such  ft  degree,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1808)  that  Sir  Jam^  Craig  thought  proper  to  di-- 
vest  some  of  those  gentlemen  of  tiie  commissions 
which  they  held  in  the  French  militia,  one  of 
whom  was  a  CokmeL  It  was  aaid  that  the  At* 
tomey-general  had  received  directions  to  pioseeute 
the  editors  at)d  publishers  of  that  paper,  hirt  I  have 
not  leanit  that  it  has  been  carried  into  exeoutioQ^ 
The  paper  is  still  cotttinu^i  «ad  the  writfTs  stiU 
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It  must  b^  alt^v^efl  tt^t «  wailful  ^e  thwM 
be  kept  upon  the  public  ei^p^^clitur^  qP  ^v^My 
c^uiMify;  apd  tb^  Refection  of  tli^  Ute  Cpm- 
miawy^i^iieral  in  Csn»<ia,  as^  w^U  as  |b«  aiWMfjftt 
9We  ojf  %ke  St  Maurice  forgf9^  &«<>  fi^Uy  jm^ily 
a  eei^^oriiil  scfutiny  ii^to  tbe  condutct  of  public 
Okflgoem.'  I  hav^  also  beafd  that  ^^s^9t  ni»ttf^ 
a  Tery  alarming  degree  in  the  governm^oA  cl 
Vfiper  Canada,  which  call  for  iqni^edM^e  invest 
tigation.  Even  the  pupe  republican  pf  ^tbe. 
Upited  States,  who  are  continually  speaking^  with 
Beproac^  of  the  old  aod  vicious  govenmenti  (^ 
Europe,  coqSms  that  they  lately  had  a  Viq^ 
fure«dmt  on  trbl  for  treasM-r^-a  S^mtPi  iPf  Coiir 
grass  oo  trial  for  oompracy— ^  CaiQ(MM^Qr-iD- 
ehiif  of  th^  navy  on  ti ial  for  oQWurdica — aad 
a  Commander-in^iff  of  tlie  armty  <m  t^inl  6>r 
^ibery  and  corruption  I ! !   * 

The  other  French  paper,  eallisd  JLe  Courier  df 
QlnebfiCy  is  pf  very  snaall  aizc^  and  puUiabed  every 
Satwday  at  two  dollars  per  anauoi*  This  littljp^ 
ipi^ier  is  ecmdueted  by  two  or  three  youqg  Freqeb 
Canadiaw,  for  tbe^  purpose  of  ini^rtjii^  thair  fof> 
g^ms  .pieoaa.  Theee  gantlftmcp  hava  vacantly, 
asti^tsbad  a  literary  society,  which,  though  it 
inay  not  contain  the  talanta  of  a  National  Instil 
tol^  i)r  of  a  Royal  Sooiety^  is  notwithstanding 
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desenring  of  all  tbe  6ocounigeme»t  that  can  be 
given  to  it  by  the  Canadian  governments  The 
first  dawn  of  genius  in  such  a  country  should  be 
bailed  with  pleasure. 

The  Mercury  and  Canadian  CouratU  are  de- 
voted to  news^  and  all  the  various  epheipera  which 
usually  appear  in  periodical  works  of  that  descrip- 
tion. The  original  essays  which  appear  are  merely 
of  a  local  nature,  and  are  generally  the  offspring 
of  party  disputation,  acrimony,  and  slander;  and 
are  of  course  generally  written  in  *  Wit,  and 
Sense,  and  Nature*s  spite/ 

The  writers  in  these  Canadian  papers  are,  like 
their  brethren  of  England  and  the  United  ^tes, 
in  constant  warfare  with  each  other.  '  Volumes 
of  words  have  been  expended,  oceans  of  ink  have 
been  shed,  nor  has  any  mercy  been  shown  to  age» 
lex,  or  condition/  This  scribbling  warfare  is  no 
doubt  neeessary  to  the  existence  of  some  of  these 
papers,  which  are  often  supported  by  the  desire 
that  people  have  to  know  what  one  says  of  th^ 
other,  and  what  both  say  of  th^m.  I  have  |irs- 
quently  noticed  in  London,  that  whenever  a  qeps* 
paper  is  published^  it  is  not  out  thvee  daya.beCpra 
tbe  warhoop  is  raised,  and  it  b^^  ao  attapk 
upon  some  old  established  journal ;  this  draws  on 
^  retort,  and  to  it  they  go  pell  mell ;  dischai|(iQ|^ 
volumes  of  abuse  at  each  other,  and  soatteiiag 
th^ir  dirt  in  the  fi)i^  of  their  .pqstoffMfSi  uattt 
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the  fiime  of  the  new  one  is  Miy  established,  or 
the  other  is  tired :  they  then  both  agree  to  a  sus^ 
pension  of  their  inky  arms,  and  coinpromise  their 
differences  by  a  coalition  for  or  against  the  mini- 
stry, as  they  find  most  convenient. 

The  only  public  library  in  Canada  is  kept  at 
JJuebec,  in  one  of  the  apartments  at  the  Bishop*s 
palace.  It  is  small,  and  very  indifferently  sup* 
plied  with  new  publications.  The  books  circtx* 
Jate  only  in  that  city  among  those  inhabitants 
who  subscribe.  Novels  and  romances  are  most 
in  request  among  the  Canadian  ladies,  as  they 
indeed  are  among  the  ladies  of  Europe^  *  These 
ai*e  the  only  books  which  seem  to  have  any 
charms  for  the  modern  fair  sex,  and  it  is  of  little 
consequence  in  the  opinion  of  many,  how  they 
are  written  or  what  they  contain.  The  depart- 
ment of  novetwrtting,  which,  like  all  other  works 
of  fency,  requires  taste,  judgement,  and  ability, 
has  of  late  years  fallen  off  considerably  from  its 
wonted  spirit  and  originality,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  language  is  in  general  less 
oflfensive  to  delicacy  than  the  celebrated  novels  of 
Smollett  and  Fielding.  But  small  is  the  number 
that  are  written  with  the  abilities  of  those  writers^ 
or  that  have  any  claims  to  pre-eminence  over  the 
heterogeneous  mass  which  the  press  so  abun^ 
dantly  lavishes  on  the  public;  and  it  is  a  lai^ent- 
able  fact,  that  the  few  which  are  superior  to  the 


rest,  have  too  often  heeh  toirte  t'fce  V^ic^es  6f 
immomT  senrtiwent,  or  of 'Amgerous  phi1oM>jjhy. 
Through  the  medfom  df  n  tt6rc4  or  romtMce,  th* 
voluptuary  has  conveyed  iti  ^(be  mos*  itisruuatitig 
language  his  impure  a«id  libidinous  sentiftielDts* 
&nd  the  sopbiAer  han  itifAmed  his  dangerous  and 
tnsidioHS  opiriions.  8m  to  afniuie  4s  the  object  ^ 
these  writers ;  and  they  dare  wA  hdw  niu<4i  the 
heart  of  the  reader  iff  tnfiatMd  by  vokiptuous  de- 
scriptions, revolutionary  tenets,  or  impious  dog- 
mas, if  fhey  can  but  accommoctate  themselves  tb 
the  reigning  fasfte,  which  they  themselves  llaVe 
conftributed  so  largely  to  vitiate  and  deptave. 

The  vvriters  and  publi^fheirs  <tf  dbscene  pffii« 
phlets  and  prints  btfve  of  late  been  punished  in 
England  with  laudable  severity,  and  few  of  the 
low  and  *Vulgar  magasrhies  and  periodical  pobli&a^ 
tion«  that  prevailed  abocrt;  thirty  years  ago  «re 
now  to  be  met  with.  This  would  certainly  appear 
to  aogur  well  of*  the  improvement  of  the  natiomd 
taste,  and  the  depreciation  of  vice,  was1ty6t*tha* 
the  form  only  is  changed,  and  that  coarse  Wlt*<ftttd 
vulgar  obscenity  are  merely  laid  aside  fot'  ^fift^feteiN 
sense  and  genteel  voluptuousness.  t^HiccwWttus 
and  lustful  descriptions  of  modfem'  wfttei*s  *h#ve 
probably  done  more  injury  to  therishig  ^ewfln- 
tidn  than  the  plain  and  open  trtfb^VSl  df  vice,  ftt 
the  impure  sentithetits  of  an  ^legaHt  auAo'T'^lre 
more  likely  to  dndertoine  tJife  tooWls  if  ^^^icAltfi, 
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HhAi  thtt  coarae  rifaaldrjr  or  low  obieenttjr  of  a  Grab* 
ttnet  writer.  The  ooe  is  &aciutixig,  bat  the  other 
is  disgusdog*  The  former  may  cotitamioate  vir* 
tu^  iMit  the  latter  can  admioUter  pleasure  only  to 
▼ice. 

When  in  New  York,  I  was  told  that  The  Monk 
made  its  first  appearance  in  that  city  in  a  weekly 
magasine;  and  such  was  the  rage  to  peruse  the 
.  detached  paits  of  that  elegantly«-written  but  lok^ 
pure  noivd,  that  the  servants  were  waiting  at  the 
publishers  sererai  hours  before  the  delivery  of  tibe 
magazine^  in  order  to  convey  it  to  their  piasters  or 
mistresses  as  early  m  possible. 

The  miscbievous  efibcts  which  the  amatory 

novels  and  poetry  of  the  present  day  ha^e  upon 

the  minds  of  the  young  and  inesperienoed  are  in^ 

calculable;  and,   if  it  was  not  possible  to  find 

praper  hooka  fer  the  instruction  and  amusement 

of  youth,  I  wouM  approve  the  choice  of  a  lady  of, 

my  acquaintance,  who  allowed  her  daughters  to 

,  jTi^d  Tom  Jones  and  Roderic  Randomi  mther  thaa 

>  ,^|lier  them  to  look  into  a  novel,  romance,  or  poem 

j^tt^n.  by  our  refined  but  licentious  modem  au* 

^f)^    F#w,  indeed,  can  sit  down  to  read  them, 

,f)c|thout  £uicying  themselves  the  heroes  or  hero* 

jp^  of  the  tale ;  and  the  fictitious  picture  of  life, 

, . wi^ich  is  theve  represented  in  such  glowing  colours, 

.^^refrtea  in  -them  a  ^ing  of  disgust  at  their  own 

.^tustioo.    When  they  cast  4he  book  aside,  tbey 
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find  tbeimdfet  to  be  <x>iiiBfian  mortih;  incapable 
of  realising,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  those 
rcyBantii^  jattachments  of  ^hich  they  were  ena- 
nooured  in  the  novel.  They  perceive  that  the 
virtues  of  maukind,  instead  of  being  carried  to 
excess,  are  often  sullied  by  failings,  and  even  vice; 
and  that  the  vicious  part  are  not  totally  exempt 
from  good  qualities.  In  short,  the  characters  in 
rei^  life  are  seldom  or  never  liable  to  those  ex« 
tr^nies  which  are  to  be  found  in  novels  ;  and  the 
absurd  ideas  and  impure  sentiments  which  are 
ooatinually  broached  in  worics  of  that  description, 
have  often  been  the  means  of  carrying  some  of 
their  fair  readers  to  the  Magdafen  or  Doctors* 
Commons, 

The  ladies  of  Canada  have  not,  however^  so 
many  temptations  thrown  in  their  way  as  the 
kMlies  of  Britain;  very  few  new  pubiicationa, 
good  or  bad,  ever  make  their  appearance  in  that 
Muntry.  The  printing-offices  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal  are  the  only  book  stores  in  the  country, 
and  those  collections  consist  chiefly  of  school 
books  and  a  few  old  histories.  Reading  is  not 
altogether  so  general  an  amusement  as.  it  is  in 
England ;  and  I  believe  that  the  Canadian  ladies 
apend  the  greatest  portion  of  their  time  in  dinng 
nothing,  or  at  least  in  doing  that  which  amounts 
to  nothing.  The  polite  accomplishments  of  draw- 
iog,and  music  are  alpost  strangers  in  Canada.    I 
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never  heard  of  more  than  haiF  a-clozai  who  un- 
derstood either,  and  they  were  but  moderate  pn>- 
fimnta.  .  But  the  Canadian  ladies  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  indifierent  teachers^  in  almost 
every  branch  of  polite  education ;  it  would^  there- 
fore, be  severe  to  censure  them  for  not  possessing 
eactraordinarytalen^  and  accomplishments.  Many 
of  them,  however,  have  natural  genius  and  abili^ 
ties,  that  only  require  to  be  properly  cultivated  to 
render  them  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  Euro- 
pean females. 

It  would  beaeurioos  subject  for  research  to 
iaveati^te  the  progress  and  influence  of  music 
upon  the  morals,  manners,  and  disposition  of  so- 
ciety in  England,  for  it  never  was  so  much  in 
vogue  as  at  the  present  day  :  it  almost;  seems  to 
•ulpersede  many  other  branches  of  female  educa- 
tion, which  are  more  necessary  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  A  fine  shape,  a  good  voice,  and 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  piano  for  "  O  lady 
fair,**  appear  to  be  the  chief  requisites  for  young 
ladies,  and  all  that  engross  the  attention  of  indul- 
gent parents  and  fashionable  governesses.  Young 
ladies  of  all  ranks  mix  together  at  the  elegant  se« 
minaries  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  though,  when 
their  education  is  finished,  some  go  behind  the 
counter,  or  into  the  kitchen,  while  others  step 
into  a  chariot.  On  entering  a  small  oiUshop 
oncB^jkmr  London,  my  attention  was  suddenly 
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arrested  by  the  d«loet  straiM  of  the  oiliiMi*« 
daughter,  wW  wat  praotUiog  her  lenant  on  the 
piano  in  a  little  room  adjoining  the  sh^.  I  ooiild 
net  hdp  admiring  the  whimsicai  circnmatance  of 
having  three  of  my  semes  bn>u§^  into  action  srt 
qooe  1^  sfich  opposite  materiak.  My  sight  mam 
regaled  fay  the  mops,  brushes,  and  bv^oms  that 
hung  over  oay  head  $  my  nose  was  asailed  by  the 
^evia  of  train  oil,  tuipentine,  and  varnish ;  while 
my  ears  wem  delighted  with  the  melodious  sounds 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Befinement  is  the  shrine  at  which  all  daases  of 
the  eommunity  now  sacriAce^  and  it  will  most 
hlcely,  m  course  of  thne,  be  carried  to  the  samjs 
ertent  as  it  ivaa  in  the  most  splendid  ssraa  of 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  gmndaur ;  till, 
like  the  refinement  of  those  nations,  it  reverts  to 
its  almost  primitive  state  of  barbarism.  The 
Americans,  no  doubt,  flatter  themselves  that,  as 
improvemeirt  has  been  travelling  westward  ainee 
the  ibegiiining  of  the  world,  their  ^oartpr  of  the 
globe  iwill  pmveto  be  the  phmnix  that  fhall  cj^e 
ottt^  theasbei  of  EiiiH^iean  luxury  and  rffin^^ 
jnent ;  that  it  ahall  survive  the  wreek  of  qatioiH^ 
and  reign  in  future  ages  mistressof  the  ^nw4€|«^  i 

Ikfove  I  quit  the  subiject  of  the  aito  JA  Ceiia^ 
a  ooumtry  aeeminfly  move  capable  of  Mipp«s|ing 
^a  creating  geniuiii  I  must  not.  oqait  te  me«tiep. 
With  the  approbation  he  deservedly  merits^  sr:gen« 


tketAM  of  ihe  miM<ir9Mberg«i%  k  viitke  o#«iM 
oounftryv  tod  an  offioar  in  <^e  corps  ol^nginMrar 
smd  militsry  ^kaughtdmen.  Hb  it  a  tfel^tiNiiiivt 
geiitos,  and  has  had  no  olh^r  adviatitBge  ttiM  ^vifbtt 
the  profviiide  afibrded  Mm,  l^rifee  htts  nc¥er  bceft 
out  'of  the  ccmiitr}%  He  eacda  in  the  tMohanicvl 
arfe,in4  the  drawing  tf  firilitarf  rarveys)  &4^  ^tfe 
had  the  {xrfitan^s  to  slioir  ime  B^mral-vf  iil«ihwgfc 
draughts  of  the  counti^,  and  maiiyMlier  Anm^ 
ings,  ^ome  of  wliich  were  hea^itiftiUy  4eiie^  •aad 
are  deposited  ini*jeErtgmett^  t>fflce.  The  only 
correct  chart  of  Lower  Canada,  and  which  was 
published  in  London,  by  Faden,  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Vondenveldeni  was  taken  by  Mr.  Duberger 
and  anodier  gentleman,  whose  names  had  a  much 
greater  right  to  appear  on  the  chart  than  the  one 
which  is  at  present  there. 

But  the  most  important  of  his  labours  is  a  beau- 
tiful model  of  Quebec,  upon  which  be  is  at  present 
employed,  in  conjunction  with  a  sdiooi-fdfow  of 
^'iinine,  Captain  By  of  the  engineers^  whom  I  had 
'^the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  in  Canada 
aft^'  an  absence  of  ten  years.    The  whole  of^the 
model  is  sketched  out,  and  a  great  part  is  finished, 
particularly  the  fortifications  and  public  buildings. 
ft  is  upwards  of  35  feet  in  length,  and  comprises 
la<k>n$iderable  portion  of  the  plains  of  AbrabaoB^ 
is  for  as  the  spot  where  WoHe  died..  That  which 
is  done  is  finished  with  exquisite  neatness ;  cut 
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antirdy  out  of  wood,  and  modelled  to  a  certatn 

scale,  so  that  erery  part  will  be  cooipleted  with 

iMEigtilar  correctness,  even  to  the  very  shape  and 

projection  of  the  rock,  the  elevations  and  descents 

in  the  city,  and  on  the  plains,  particularly  those 

eminences  which  command  the  garrison.    It  is  to 

Ve  sent  to  England  when  finished,  and  will,  no 

doubt,  be  received  by  the  British  government  with 

tl^  approbation  it  merits  *. 

■  ^    '  ■  ^ ^ 

*  it  is  DOW  deposited  at  Woolwich,  1813. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Eofnan  Catholic  Clergy — Religious  Orders-^Toi^ 
ration  ^  the  Catholic  Beligum — Character  ^ 
the  Canadian  Priest9 -^  ZeaL  of  the  NtmS"^ 
Double  Funeral — FStes  and  Holidag^^^Number 
of  Clergy  in  Canada — Errors  and  Corruption 
of  the  Romish  Ckurthr^Falien  Slate-^Harfniess 
at  the  present  Day — Canadian  Catholics^^Irisk 
Catholics — Catholic  Emancipation — Disinter* 
ested  Conduct  in  the  Reign  ofQufien  Elizabeshr^ 
Unanimity — Religion  of  our  Ancestors — Reasom 
why  it  should  be  preferred— Fariety  ofReUgums 
"•^Exemplary  Conduct  of  the  Canadian  Catholics 
'—Conversion — Anecdote  of  First  Cousins — Pro» 
testant  Clergy — Bishop  of  Quebec — TVqfalgar 
Dinner — Protestant  Religion  in  Danger. 

When  Canada  rarrendered  to  tbe  Englitb^  tht 
free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reltgion  was 
stipulated  for,  and  granted.  Its  ministers  were 
also  to  be  protected  and  soj^rted  as  they  had 
formerly  been ;  the  Jesuits  and  Reoollets  only 
excepted^  whose  orders  were  to  remain  as  they 
ihen  were,  without  receiviag  in  future  any  aug- 
fnentatioiK^  their  fiumbefs.  While  there  existed 
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u  iiMKvkhial  of  their  prder^  the  rnpnimea  and  pro* 
petty  bekmgiMg  to  it  were  to  be  at  his  ditpotal ; 
but  at  hit  death  they  reverted  to  the  king,  and  the 
qrder  became  extinct. 

Of  the  three  religious  male  orders  at  that  time 
ki  existence^  the  priesta  alone  iwrealtov^ed  to  i^ 
•  th^r  nismbtrs,  and  to  officiite  in  every  re- 
as  they  had  been*  aoautoc»ed  to  aiKler  the 
iVciich  goftmoMnt.  The  feinate  orders  being 
charitable  institttions,  and  beneficial  to  the  co- 
kmy,  were  ako  allowed  to  exists  and  were  per- 
asitted  to  fill  op  their  Tacancits  and  increase  dieir 
aatablishmeots  as  they  had  fbrm^y  done.  They 
wwe  to  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  pn^ierty 
i^oti  the  saone  iboting  as  under  the  French  go- 


Hits  toleration  of  the  Catholic  religfOB^  and  of 
ifes  nsonastie  institutions,  was  a  measore  of  neees- 
asty'rvther  than  of  choiee.  In  a  conquered  couo- 
tiy  where  the  whole  population  was  of  ime  feith, 
it  would  have  been  a  dangenms  experiment  to 
hail^  attempted,  or  efeii  to  hsrre  iliown  a  wish,  to 
isJiwut  the  ostaUisheii  voUgioQ.  Nothing  oMve 
tiMi  what  was  done  oould  bt  done  srith  pmpriety 
or  safety,  it  wosdd  have  beaia  worse  tfahn  52«>^ 
etisaa  to  have  foraed  90fifia  people  to  adqpt  the 
leUgion  and  fenco  of  wviuhip  of  5011^  who,  eoMhwrn 
cTthekiog's  ttoopa,  wviectt  tkeBritishrsuhgeetatliat 
pfttled  in  the  ptovincefer  meve  than  fourtoen  years 
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f^ifr  the  conyiott,  Hm^oe  it  appears  tbii»tli#rto^ 
leratkm  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  q^lbe  female 
institutions  belonging  to  it,  was  a  matter  ootsonljn 
of  necessity  but  of  sound  policy.  It  was  necessary 
to  obtain'tbe  oonfidence  of  the  people,  and  tbeir 
afifection  for  the  new  goremment.  It  was  a  nteai- 
sure  of  policy,  because,  as  Icmg  as  the  priests  founib 
that  they  enyoyed  the  same  rights  and  prt? ikgea. 
as  they  possessed  before  the  conquest,  it  was  of 
little  consequence  to  them  uudar  what  governr 
inent  they  lived ;  and  in  return  for.  the  protection 
which  they  received,  they  would  incite  tho 
people  to  obediencet 

They  perhaps  felt  themselves  rather  elevated 
than  depressed  by  the  change ;  for,  on  the.extinc- 
tion  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  establishments,  tbcit 
order  became  the  only  male  one  in  existctfice. 
Whereas,  when  they  lived  under  the  Fmch^go^* 
vernipent,  the  priesthood  was  only  second  in  rank, 
the  Jesuits  taking  the  1^  in  all  affidrs  of  impor*-; 
tance ;  and  no  little  degree  of  jealousy  e&iiited  ke^^ 
tween  those  two  powerful  bodies*  The  priests, 
therefore,  gained  a  certiun  ^degree  of  impoManoe 
by  tbp  cjiange,  without  haying  their  projpeitjr^ 
their  i^igfati^  or  immnmiliMi  the  kast  iinpaijred*^ 

That  they  are  sqn<H>le  ^  the  jM'iteetion  th^ 
ree^ve  from  tb^  EnglisfaLTgevtrameht,  and  the 
benefits  they  derive  flt)ih;4be^cQiiitatutbti  mider 
wbicb  ^y  Uve^  is  jmSicisntly.dmKHiitnited  by 
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their  conduct  and  behaviour,  which  have  ever 
been  highly  honourable  to  their  character  aa  men 
and  as  Christian  pastors. 

I  have  read  that  the  priests  of  Canada  were,  in 
the  time  of  the  French  government,  meddiidg 
and  officious  people,  violent  enthusiasts,  and  m^ 
tolerant  fanatics,  all  which,  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed,  was  exceeded  only  by  their  ignoranee« 
Whether  the  priests  in  those  days  deserved  this 
severe  character,  which  has  been  given  them  by 
some  of  the  old  writer^?,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
say ;  but  I  can  safely  answer  for  the  Roman  clei^ 
of  the  present  day,  that  they  are  distinguished  fey 
conduct  totally  the  reverse  of  that  attributed  to 
their  predecessors,  and  that  the  character  which 
they  universally  hear  throughout  Canada,  is  that 
which  is  required  of  every  man  who  undertakes 
to  dispense  the  benefits  of  Christianity  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  Their  Hves  are  exemplary  ;  and 
it  is  seldom  that  any  of  them  can  be  accused  of 
giving  advice  which  they  themselves  do  not  fotlow. 

If  the  British  government  is  reproacbable  for 
exhibiting  such  a  tolerant  spirit  towards  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  in  Canada,  it  should,  at  least,  he 
some  mitigation  of  that  reproach,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  imbibed  the 
same  spirit  of  tderation  ;  and  that  they  have  not 
only  ceased  to  persecute  for  the  sake  of  religkm, 
but  they  forbear  to  importune,  even  though  they 
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•  ^tbouM  gain  a  convert  by  it.     It  is  no  doubt  in 
^tefol  return  for  the  tenderness  with  which 
their  luth  has  been  treated,  that  in  Canada  we 
bear  Birthing  ef  that  enthusiastic  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism,  for  which  the  priests  in  other  Catholic 
countri^  are  so  celebrated.    The  Canadian  priests 
concern  themselves  only  with  their  Catholic  pa- 
rishioners, with  the  Indians,  or  with  those  who 
have  no  religion  at  all.     But  the  Protestant  sub- 
jects, as  far  as  I  have  understood,  they  seldom 
or  never  interfere  with ;  and  if  ever  any  of  the 
Protestants  do  exchange  their  faith  for  that  of  the 
Romish  diurch,  it  is  more  owing  to  the  negli- 
gence of  their  own  clergy  than  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  French  priests.   The  nuns,  however,  appear 
to  be  more  desirous  of  gaining  converts,  though 
I  never  heard  of  their  being  very  successful.    A 
singular  instance  occurred  about  the  year  I807, 
upon  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Syms  of  Montreal,  who 
had  attended  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  that  city,  as 
ph}rsician,  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years.    At  his 
decease  the  nuns  of  the  Hospital  claimed  and  took 
possession  of  his  body,  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
it  in  their  chapel,  declaring  that  they  had  con- 
verted him  to  their  communion,  and  that  he  died 

a  Roman  Catholic.    Mr.  M*G y  the  intimate 

friend  of  Dr.  Syms,  resolutely  opposed  these  zeal- 
ous ladies,  and  demanded  the  Doctor's  body,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  interred  in  the  Protestant 
VOL.  I.  z 


.,)>q]3Hqg-gn)ii{i(i«.  Tbe  nuos  •fcoo4  out  ^^gf^e 
tiqif^  t>i|t  wpre  a|  length. relpcUatly  pbHgc^>> 
^p^ft,,with  Uieir  dear  Doctor.:  Tbey  w«re,,|K«f- 
4)ev/?r»  determined  not  to  be  deprived  of  dqji:^,)^ 
mour  t9  tihe  soiU  of  tbeir  coa?ert,  thou|^.  bi;ii&9^ 
I  waa  opt  in  their  possession.  A  coffin  was  accoi;i4- 
ingly  procured,  and  carried  with  much  .p<^9)p 
and  cereoiony  into  their  chapel,  where  masfi^f^ 
said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ;  after  whic^tj^ 
eoipty  coffin  was  buried  %vith  great  soleuii^^ri  the 
bells  of  the  cathedral  and  chapel  tolliag  4^r^ 
the  whole  of  the  funeral  service.  The  holy  ^Mstj^ 
.  declared  they  had  saved  his  soul,  and  it  )va^9^^ 
consequence  what  became  of  his  body«  ^  If..f|f|8 
told  that  the  Doc^tor  had  left  a  sum  of  qi^ii^i^o 
the  Hospital  jn  his  will.  At  all  events  tb^  .(i(i;J^ 
^ere determined  to  honour  his  memoiy.  ,,.,  ..^^^ 

The  multitude  of  fetes  and  holidays,  ,w[^f<^ 
under  th^  French  government  checked  the  ip^Sf* 
tfy  and  increased  the  poverty  of  the  peo|ile^  ^ 
^ow  nearly  abolished.  A  few  only.of  tfaie.|k^jp- 
cipal  saints*  days  are  enjoined  by  the  churcb^  t|)e 
rest  hav^  sunk  into  oblivion;  so  that  a.P<q^f)h 
,  procession  is  now  a  very  rare  sight  in  that  coi;M^t{|r. 
.There  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three^,in^||^ 
course  of  the  year,  one  of  which  is  the  Fet^Dj^ 
(on  Trinity-Thursday):  and  was  it  i^ot  fpr  tt^j^^cj^ 
^dental  sight  of  a  pri^t^  or  a  funeral  now  an^,t^^ 
^  tfr^Ager  ip  CaQaiJa  WQtidd  scs^rcefy  kno^f  ,thajk  ^ 
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•HV^JTrf  r'Crfelidtc  cduntry  j  yet  the  niimher  bf 

C^i^iUlics,  compaired  to  that  of  the  ProtesUritSi  "Ss 

l^*'lenr'lo  one.     There  are  about  180  Cath6tte 

liHc^ts  and  1 2  Protestant  nninisters,  including  ihote 

;i)f  the  dissenting  professions.     Among  the  Prb- 

^:estants  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland 

iit^e'  most  numerous.     Notwithstanding  the  Ca- 

IHolte  priests  are  so  many,  I  am  told  there  ate 

'Wvteral'  parishes  in  want  of  them* 

*^"^  The  errors,  superstition,  and  corruption  of  the 

-Kbnnsh  fidtith  originated  chiefly  from  theambitidn 

ISf^'ih  'ministers  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

I^titf  were  not  satisfied  with  teaching  the  mild 

"aHd^peaceful  doctrines  of  that  holy  religion,  but 

ihej^  toust  aspire  to  spiritual  dominion  over  their 

'  i'cASfries :  they  had  totally  forgotten  the  pattiem  of 

humility  set  them  by  their  iieavenly  master.     In 

cb^iFse  of  time  they  erected  themselves  into  tem- 

'  jiSofel  as  well  as  spiritual  sovereigns,  and  at  one 

jienck]  gave  law  to  all  Europe.     Instead  bf  en- 

li^tening  their  disciples,  and  removing  that  cloud 

of  rgnorance  and  superstition  which  overshadowed 

'IHii  mfuds  of  the  people  during  the  Gothic  age; 

tlfey^sbught  only  how  they  might  increase  the 

^iftrkh^s's  of  th>it  period,  and  lead  the  people  Mind- 

'4<ilcr  tblrougH  the  intricate  mazes  which  they  had 

'iW^ii  into  f heir  religious  system.     Hence,  the 

'ifiVfife  precepts  of  Cfhristianity,  which  breathed 

^flafy  j>^16e  aiKj'gbod  wiTl  towards  man,  were  ren- 

Z  2 
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dered  subservient  to  the  diabolical  arts  and  ma* 
chinations  of  a  set  of  villains  ;  and  instead  of 
tending  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind^ 
they  were  made  the  horrid  and  blasphemous  in- 
struments of  tyranny,  persecution,  and  blood- 
shed. 

The  Romish  religion,  as  being  the  mine  from 
whence  those  evils  sprang  with  which  the  Chris- 
tian faith  overwhelmed  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
globe,  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  viewed  with 
that  horror  which  it  so  justly  deserved.  As  the 
minds  of  the  people  became  enlightened,  they 
gradually  threw  off  the  fetters  of  superstition. 
Their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  errors  and  corrup-  , 
tion  of  their  faith,  and  reformation  then  dawned 
upon  the  world.  Christianity  was  once  more  re- 
stored to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  Popish  fop- 
peries were  avoided  with  horror  and  detestation. 

At  the  present  day  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, compared  with  its  most  flourishing  periods, 
is  humbled  to  the  dust.  With  the  exceptioir 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  is  in  every  other  nation 
as  harmless  as  many  of  those  branches  of  the 
reformed  religion,  which  are  stalking  with  rapid 
strides  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  whose 
missionaries,  with  all  the  fanaticism  but  with  none 
of  the  genius  and  ability  of  the  Jesuits,  are  wan- 
dering about  in  search  of  converts.  The  Romish 
religion  at  this  day  is  a  serpent  without  a  sting; 
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and  like  those  which  the  jugglers  of  India  carry 
about,  it  may  come  out  of  its  box  to  amuse  the 
people,  but  it  can  do  them  no  injury.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  religions  of  every  denomination 
prosper  more  under  a  state  of  persecution  than  of 
toleration.  On  those  occasions  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  votaries  is  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
but  when  they  are  living  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
allowed  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which 
others  enjoy,  the  effervescence  of  their  holy  zeal 
subsides  like  the  violent  passion  of  a  hasty  man. 

The  Catholics  of  Canada  are  a  living  evidence 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  religious  toleration,  re- 
gulated by  the  prudent  measures  of  a  mild  and 
liberal  government,  though  professing  a  contrary 
faith,  and  one  too  that  was  formerly  viewed  by  the 
Papists  with  as  much  horror  as  we  looked  upon 
theirs.  But  the  Canadian  Catholics  never  concern 
themselves  about  the  religion  of  those  who  hold 
the  reins  of  government.  It  is  sufficient  for  them 
that  they  are  allowed  every  privilege  which  the 
Protestants  enjoy ;  that  they  sit  in  the  executive 
and  l^islative  councils,  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  upon  the  Bench.  It  is  true,  a  Catholic  has 
never  yet  been  governor  of  the  colony  since  it  has 
been  under  the  English  government ;  but  that  is 
of  little  consequence  to  them,  because  none  ever 
aspire  to  that  high  and  distinguished  post,  while 
every  other  of  consequence  and  importiaince  is 


cfp^h  to  thetn.  Aii  Engfi^  of  Ii^iA  1ldiJMiVe«l 
thoUc,  Upon  the  same  principte,  vrotrhJ  'ftii*'¥»^ 
Kttle  whether  a  Protestant  or  CathoHcpritld^^filte* 
^e  throne,  as  long  as  he  enjoyed  the  8anie1k>M^w 
and  confidence  as  his  Protestant  brethren,  felid  tad 
toothing  to  gain  by  the  change.  But  wfoite  t4«m 
passions  are  roused,  and  their  pride  infloniedj  ^by 
contumacious  treatment,  they  will  never  eett^ttq 
resent  it,  and  to  wish  for  such  a  change 'fl^flffty 
turn  the  scale  against  their  oppressors.  Ddi^iifkf 
their  grievances,  and  they  will  have  n(^i<^'4ti 
complain  of:  put  them  upon  the  same  fodlmg>^ 
ourselves,  and  they  will  have  nothing  tohopfHbl^ 
nothing  to  expect,  beyond  what  they  are  lawMlv 
entitled  to.  iJf»-^* 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  unanimity  ^fa^ 
prevailed  among  all  ranks  of  people,  CatN^Ncs^kH 
well  as  Protestants,  in  the  day«  of  Queen  Et^Bd^ 
beth,  when  the  Spanish  armada  threatened  MtflAl^ 
T^rt  the  Protestant  power,  and  raise  the  CatlK>lie0 
to  pre-eminence.  It  is  recorded  of  the  lattef/ttwt 
they  voluntarily  came  forward  and  coptrrbutiNl 
ships  and  money  towards  the  defence  of  th^  feftigf 
dom,  delicately  forbearing  to  offer  their  owiypfer- 
sonal  services,  lest  the  sincerity  of  their  Tn<$fivef 
might  be  suspected :  nor  is  there  one  soHtaty*li^-3 
stance  of  plot,  riot,  or  insurrection  originating 
with  the  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  M  thMttt^ 
mentous  period.     But  if  ancieqt  times  ai«tot><^' 


»«9efftffT»g-tW^,  or  test  there  «hpii^,  h^  ,»||^ 
Pf9ve^|jan4^rft^  m  our  history,  l4^u9j<^  ^9^9% 
tfB/mtmm,  iwjbeo:  th^  scarkt  moo^r  is  ^ip^^ivl^^ 
vnpreiihlurfiilesft  than  she  was  a  century  and  a  ha^ 
igpl  ^  J^ejPB  we  may  see  with  our  own  eyes  th^ 
nmnimitythat  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Europe^^ 
ifiHtheiltlnited  States  of  North  America^  and  more, 
ptPtiQularly  in  our  own  colony  of  Lower  Canada^ 
If^^ef^n  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  between 
Chf^itps  and  Pagans  of  every  denominfttion^ 
Xh^Ff'  we  4)ear  of  no  disputes,  no  persecutions  on 
Ufc^)M9tof  religion;  no  insurrections,  plots,  ^ii^d 
ftAs|^r«rties  to  subvert  the  governments  beiqeip^ 
t^^#9e  not  of  the  true  faith.     In  short,  ^as  tq 
temporal  matters,   religion  is  only  a  seoond^fy 
f|i#flide;t^tion  with  them  ;    and  while  theyi^re 
nyovMd  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
a^gifWOe,  and  to  enjoy  equal  rights^  liberties,  ar^d 
i4aimuQi£ties  one  with  the  other,  they  look  on]jp 
iQithe  preservation  of  that  form  of  gov^rnin^qt^ 
andttbat  system  of  things,  which  protect  them  in, 
th«ii«njoyment  of  those  privileges,  aiid  def(pn^ 
tb^m  fi'On)  foreign  usurpation^ 

^jprom  the  unanimity  which  reigns  in  thos^ 
^untries^  with  regard  to  religion,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes,  to: our  own  country,  where  fifteen  millions  of 
people  are  afraid  of  trusting  only  one-fiflh  of  their 
nl^9aber,'  and  their  own  countrymen  too,  with 
equal  rights  and  privjilegi^  with  them9elYj^^    If 
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th|e  Romw  C«thoitca  were  really  such kdefgiMitf 
body  of  people  a^^they  are  represented ito  be,  J  am. 
really  astxmished  that  the  Ganadtaos  bare  not  long 
ago  cleared  the  colony  of  every  English  bereljb 
that  had  set  foot  in  it.  Why  they,  as  Freocbm^, 
and  old  inveterate  enemies^  should  be  more  tender 
of  us  than  ^e  English  and  Irish  Roman  Catholic^ 
who  are  our  own  countrymen,  is  one  of  the  mai^ 
vellous  mysteries  of  this  eventful  period.  An  in- 
different person,  judging  of  things  merely  from 
common  sense,  might  perhaps  think  it  was  owiog 
to  the  different  mode  of  treatment,  and  that  we 
fostered  the  one  while  we  persecuted  the  otfa^. 
Though  this  may  not  be  strictly  true,  yet  it  ^la 
certain  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  interests  of  the  sister  kingdom* 

It  is,  I  think,  more  to  the  credit  of  a  man  tp 
adhere  to  the  faith  in  which  he  was  initiated  from 
the  hour  of  his  birth,  than  when  arrived  at  mm^ 
hood  to  take  up  with  any  plausible  doctrine  Ihat 
may  be  broached  in  his  presence  by  the  artful  cor 
Ignorant  enthusiast;  unless,  indeed,  that  his  con- 
science really  revolts  at  the  errors  or  absurdities,  pf 
his  own  religion:— -then  it  is  praise-worthy  to  de- 
part from  them.  Independent  of  the  vener^^n 
which  we  feel  for  the  religion  <rf  our  aooQiStors,  we 
are  more  likely  to  keep  to  that  in  which  we  have 
always  been  bred;  because^  were  it  eve^  J^a- 
ganism,  no  sin  can  attach  to,U3  on  tibiat;ao(^qpt* 


Hbi^i'the^m  rests  upon  the  tiea^  6f  those  wha 
or^naily  departed  from  tlte  worship  of  the  true 
God,  is  a  matter  which  surely  cannot  affect  their 
oi^pring  for  thousands  of  generations.     We  are 
told  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
their  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  punishment  con**, 
tinues  for  a  series  of  ages.     A  man,  therefore^- 
cannot  be  said  to  be  accountable  for  the  errors 
and  defects  of  that  religion  which  originated  cen- 
terries  before  he  was  born,  and  in  which  he  was 
imtiated  by  his  parents.    The  main  precepts  of 
every  religion  tend  to  the  adoration  of  a  supreme 
Being,  though  the  forms  under  which  he  is  wor- 
shipped are  nearly  as  various  as  the  people  who 
worship  him.      While,   therefore,  a   man  acts 
strictly  up  to  the  precepts  inculcated  by  his  faith, 
no  matter  whether  Pagan,  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mo- 
hammedan,  he  is,  according  to  my  humble  ideas,  as 
much  entitled  to  admission  into  Heaven  as  one  of 
a  contrary  religion,  though  the  latter  should  arro* 
gate  to  himself  and  others  of  his  sect  exclusive 
right  and  title  to  that  holy  place. 

If  we  were  not  guided  by  the  religion  of  our 
fktbers,  and  were  left  when  of  age  to  choose  one 
for  ourselves,  what  a  variety  would  be  laid  before 
us  from  which  to  pick  and  choose!  What  a  mul- 
titude of  creeds,  opinions,  and  forms  of  worship, 
should  we  be  urged  to  acccept  by  the  zealous  mis- 


flidnatie»  of  Jeiv«,  Turks,  ChrMtifinSy  and  Pagmif^ 
of  ObiAe^,  Hindoos;  Peruvians  afnd  Otkbeitaafln; 
^Papi^S)  Prectbyterians,  Jansenists,  and  Metb^ 
ists ;  ^6f  Quakers,  Shakers,  Swadlers,  and  Juwpera; 
nf  Lutherans,  Cakinists,  Arians,  and  Sociniana; 
of  Moravians,    Hngonots,    Muggletoniana;  -aild 
Anabaptists;  and  of  their  innumerable  branches 
told  ramifications,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct 
form  of  its  own !    Were  a  person,  possessing*  n6 
tort  of  feith  or  form  of  worship  whatever,  one^^ih 
short,  who  never  had  an  idea  of  going  to  hea/vea 
through  such  means,  were  he,  I  say,  to  have 'His 
ohofce  of  such  a  motley  collection,  how  difficult 
would  he  find  it  to  select  the  rfg^Af  one/  Butwhni 
be  was  told  that  each  of  these  separate  isectsabsok 
lutely  declared  that  its  faith  was  the  only  irue-rBi 
(%ton-^that  its  followers  were  the  only  elea^  peofds 
bf  Cod — and  that  alt  others  would  be  fVerlasmgif 
iamned^^^he  must  be  so  staggered  by  thh  ioforA 
ihation,  that  he  would  naturally  decline  having 
fcny  thing  to  do  with  either;  and  would  most  likalf 
pret^  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  to  all  Ibto 
Itavitations  held  out  to  him  by  the  mi^ionaries^of 
such  a  variety  of  contradictory  religions.         » '  ^» 
It  is  better,  however,  to  have  an  imperfect 
ibith  and  form  of  worship,  than  to  have  no  nafa 
gion  at  all;    for  a  man's  mind  k  seldom  'firm 
OIKMigb  to  carry  him  safe  through  the  alio  remdnts 
ofvice^  without  the  gUMk  and 'support  of  aome^ 
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iUmg  Wk>og^f  tfeftD  his  own  consete^cff^rwliHib 
111a3rT.be  Jull^  to  «leep  when  it  intdfer€f-^vfjth)hi0 
^^ieasares;  A  man  wttfacnit  reJigitei^fs  Uk^  a^^p 
jirithoiil  a  rodder :  be  is  left  at  large  Qfi(timx>cefta 
jof  uneertainty,  tost  about  at  the  mercyof  a  tto^ 
Mad  iBifid,  nor  doeft  he  gaiB  th$  peaceful  h$,vw 
mA\\  Religion  comes  to  his  aid. 
t  rf'or  fifty  yeai%  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada 
Ittve  lived  under  a  Protestant  governBaeirt«r~i 
They  have  been  dutiful  and  obedient  subjeats4 
on«l  when  onr  other  colonies  shook  off  the  yohe 
off  Great  Britain^  they  remained  true  and  iMthf^i^ 
notwithstanding  great  inducements  were  held  cot 
to  them  by  their  neighbours  to  follow  their  ea(^ 
atmple.  This  steady  adherence  of  the  Canadiaot 
to  their  conquerors  can  be  attributed  only  to  tbeir 
due  sense  of  the  benefits  they  had  received  i  frcuii 
them,  and  to  the  firm  attachment  of  the  ctergy 
to  the  British  government;  for  bad  tl)e latter  bee« 
inimical,  either  from  religious  or  political  cauaef> 
they  could  with  the  greatest  ease  have  stirred  up 
ftw  whole  body  of  the  people  to  rebellion*  Theisf 
inhere  only  SCO  British  settlers  in  the  colooy^  am) 
sometimes  not  a  thousand  troops;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Gen«al  Carleton  saved  Quebec,  when 
bMi^ed  by  General  Montgomery,  chiefly  by  the 
(Mcertions:  of  the  inhabitants*  .  > 

fc  The  Roman  Catbolie  religion  has  been  no  wigi^ 
)ii^nck>Qs  to  the  Bpolertaiit  establishiMat  )»>thil^ 
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oMKiiTy.rl^r  though  their  aumber  hiM  immiiiif^^ 
ffmok  6Q(fi$0  to  l8<V>00i  yet  the  Britiih  hw^  uat 
Qteued^ifcm  500  U>  MfiOO.  Some  few  inataiiffgjte 
ill  18  true,  hme  i^ccurred^  ip  wbic|^  PfOt^rtft^ 
have  renounced  their  faith  for  that  of  the  Romiati 
chnreb;  but  this  possibly  happenedfin  those  plapea 
where  there  was  no  Protestant  minister  or  place  of 
worship)  and  where  they  must  have  neglected  re* 
li|^  enftirdy,  had  they  not  gone  to  the  Catbelio 
dMNTcb.  llie  few  British  subjects  that  were  tbe0 
io  the  province  ¥rere,  according  to  General  Ma«-i 
ray!s  aecoant,  a  most  immoral  set  of  men ;  itwas^ 
tberaforei  of  little  consequence  what  faiih  tfafip 
professed,  when  their  uH)rks  tended  so  little jtatht 
credit  4»f  themselves  or  the  edification  of  othen* 
If' such  men  entered  the  Romish  communioo,  it 
w«t  more  owing  to  the  inattention  of  the  PftK 
testant  clergy  than  to  the  officiousness  of  Ike 
Fieoch  priests.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some 
of:the  latter  may  have  been  guided  by  a  desire  to 
make  proselytes,  but  it  was  by  no  means  general; 
andriodeed  the  Canadian  priests  have  saemed'aiuD- 
iims'to  discharge  only  their  own  ftmctions,  wiih«^ 
oubtnteffering  with  diose  of  the  English  mtnistera. 
As  to  the  latter,  they  cannot  be  ch»*ged  with  even 
the  most  distant  wish  to  convert  the  Roman  €ft^ 
tbolics  into  Protestants;  nor  perhaps  are.  they 
sufficiently  <)ualified  for  the  task*  lb  is  not  a 
haughty,  snpercilioua  behaviour  that  will  wia  the 
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cssteem  ^f  the  Canadians ;  oirlhe'eotKMry/ ttwf 
are  a  people  of  such  polite  ^nd  ei(sy  4iM^f«Mr 
Iheimelves,  that  they  are  rather  repoli^'tllin 
kiTited'by  the  manners  of  some  of  iheSn^ish 
olergj. 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  the  Protestant  interest*  in 
general,  and  for  the  English  church  in  particuliiri 
thlt  apy  of  its  ministers  in  Canada  should^ be  d&^ 
Acient  in  those  qualifications  which  might  engage 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  people  of  «h«t 
ciHintry ;  but  it  is  yet  worse  when  they  irre  deft- 
dent  in  the  very  duties  of  their  profession.  The 
blunders  that  some  of  them  make  in  the^chureh 
service  are  not  only  painful  to  hear,  but  miMt'tsnd 
Gontiderahly  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  our  ^reKgion 
m  the  eyes  of  the  Canadians.  I  *  have  "been*  toM 
also,  tiiat  besides  their  regular  iMilaries^'  of  fnmi 
two  to  five  hundred  a  year,  they  charge  very'high 
fees  for  christenings,  &c.  and  it  has  been  tiiowii 
that  poor  people,  unable' to  pfeiy^the  Pf6ttMatft 
minister  I2s.  6d*  for  baptizing  their  cbildreo^hMe 
taken  them  to  the*  Catholic  ^uich,  where  th^ 
have  been  christened  for  a  few  pence.  As'a  eelMff, 
however^  to  thesubject  of  high  fees  in  christenings, 
1  must  mention  an  anecdote  in  fiivour  of  our  clergy 
respecting  marriage  fees.  A  poor  Habitant  had 
fMeu  in  love  with  his  first  cousin,  and  matters 
hald  proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  nothing  but 
marriage  could  make  heran  honest  womani  ^%e 
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bdng  Aontrai^^to.tbe  Catbriie  rtl%ioiif(MP  persett 
teiOMUnrjf  when  aa^'ntarly  r^ttqd^  the  fmi0i'  tdt4 
hitBikat  h$ imdd  not  obtain  a  disfwoMlMti^Milii 
tbe  bishop  under  ISOdollars^  Thep(XMrMMv*«C» 
imi/i  6%  dollars^  which  was  aH  that  he  was  wklrth 
m  tbe  worlds  but  the  priest  refused  it.  The  mnm 
tbea  applied  to  tbe  Prote^aot  minister  a^Hy»w 
Ri«ers)  who  readily  offered  to  marry  the  HabitUMI 
and  Ma  cousin,  upon  paying  tbe  costomary  f^ti, 
Hihich  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three  or*ft>iAr 
dollars.  The  banns  were  accordingly  pabli^hei 
three  Sundays,  and  tbe  marriage  was  about  tatAkt 
plaoe^  when  the  French  priest,  afrakl  pnibabfy  Hf 
losing  both  man  and  money,  sent  for  the  Habilatri!^ 
andtold  bim  that  be  bad  represented  Im case  td the 
biahop,  who  at  length  agreed  to  recdve  tiie  60  d^ 
latBv  The  man  had  paid  the  Protestant  minister  hfe 
fins;  but  be  could  hot  be  happy  without  his  oiinti  re^ 
Iigion,whicb  bif^priestdeeiared  would  berenourio^ 
by  marrying  in  the  Protestant  church,  and  that 
be  never  would  administer  tbe  sacrament  to  bvA 
9T  his  wife  if  he  persisted  in  his  resototion/  Tbk 
paor  feilow  accordingly  parted  with  erery  fartfaklg 
he  [lossessed,  and  was  married  to  his^r^f  cMSii^ 
ThiM  is  one  of  tbe  artifices  that  has  been  ingrafted 
upon  the  Romish  faith,  in  order  to  extort  moo^ 
from  its  votaries.  Marriage  was  even  prohibit^ 
to  the  fourteenth  degree  of  relationship.    But  the 


Khnrch  ^jomamdiM  power  of  4M|>cil$tflgi'|r|fthatiK 
iMkx  and  tO'aiieb  ea.  wetra  aUe  to  p09siftir/il;»  jmlh 
ihfi  QStefrtiott  of  parents  aiid  cbUdnra^^  amUiooaa 
mtkHriivefy  t»^  .relatione,  a.  dispaoMitiott  Mt»:M 
Ji[|C)«jl^«aae«ijreadily  granted.  jir* 

I  fl#><tbe  PiCOt^tnt  clergy  in  .Canada  werejpo* 
MMvsdi  of  respectable  abiltticfi^  ;and  of >  fileaiii^g 
«M9er«,  fcbeir  ioflneoiQe  would  be  Very  iesteMim 
j|llii^|]gftheiFren<th  Canadians,  and  it  is  moreiftiiiiii 
j^bai^te^^thaft  many  of  them  would  espDuae  flhe 
{iratestant  faltb ;  for,  as  they  beeome  enlighfaeiidd^ 
|bi$y^pQf«eive  the  ^ring  aboard  iiiea  of  inao|r 
ifm^  of.  tbeir  religion.  While  I  was/atvflibrde 
4(i«er9»  an.  old  man  changed  his.  feiih,  amliab- 
^i^^njded.tbe  Protestant  church.  .>  . 
^r  The,  Protestant  bishop  of  Quebec  is  aatd.  to 
.Jkiena  mm  of  abititiesi  and  a  vuost  eloquent  and 
;iMi9terly  preacher,  but  1  never,  had  the  pleaanee 
ts^/  bearing  him.  His  salary  is  3,500/.  per  aniMiii^ 
fMid.be  (M-eacbea.^iiK^  serosonaaniiuaUy I 
)^ .  If.  there  are  any  defects  in  the  Protestant  estA> 
Jpi^ahroentof  Canada,  they  are  the  ddecta  of  its 
ministers^  and  not  of  the  religion;  though  th^ 
ane  mch  as  may  be  easily  remedied,  because  tbe^ 
apring  rather  from  negligence  than  wilful  errora. 
jl^t  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system  the  defects 
ane  in  the  religion,  and  not  in  tlioae  who  admi^ 
aister  it« 
Much  praise  la  however  due^  b<^h  to  the  Pro* 
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tettant  and  RomMi  CatiM>lic  clergy,  Hittmttoh  ts 
tbey  have  VnrtA  together  for  a  series  of  yean  upen 
the  most  aniiotbfe  footing,  and  have  never  dk- 
terhed  the  peaiee  of  their  parishioners  by  ilKberal 
attacks  upon  each  other's  peltgion:  and  however 
they  may  diffisr  in  some  points  of  iiuth,  they  have 
both  bbottred  in  their  minirtry  with  that  gentle- 
ness and  forbearance,  which  ane  the  prinetpid 
fntitves  of  the  religion  they  profess.  I  have 
-heard  only  of  one  instance  where  any  thing  like 
jealousy  has  arisen.  It  occurred  at  Three  Rivers, 
upon  the  eelebration  of  Lord  Nelson's  victory  off 
Trafalgar.  The  English  minister  was  affronted 
hecame  the  French  grand  vicar  of  that  town  was 
placed  at  table  on  the  ri^t  hand  of  the  president, 
and  himself  on  the  left.  This  he  considered  as  a 
great  indignity  to  the  church  of  England ;  aud» 
if  there  had  been  a  printing-press  in  the  town, 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  length  his  seal  m^t 
have  carried  him,  «k1  what  a  furious  pamphlet 
he  might  have  written  in  defence  of  the  ProtesUnU 
religion.  Fortunately  there  were  no  devils  in  Three 
Rivers,  so  that  the  grand  victfr  remained  uncon* 
scions  of  the  offbice  he  had  committed,  or  the 
honour  he  had  enjoyed,  and  the  worthy  clergy* 
man  confined  his  chagrin  within  the  little  cirdt 
of  his  own  parishioners. 
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Jlhmgbm  qf  North  jimerica^^Domiciiiaied  /«* 
jiim:ir'^^hdim^  ofLoreiUs — French  Pecuiiarkks 
^rr^r^isps  qf  Savages — Portrait  of  the  Indima$ 
^^^r^^tvi-^Omtraa  between  the  Indians  and 
.the  Squam^^Divellirkgs — Chapel  at  Loret^e-^ 
flo^t  Missionaries  --^Indian  Dress — Oradk 
x0ofirds*^Encampment  at  Point  Lem — TJke  Es^ 
mtk  PugOistS'^^Ddi^ery  of  the  PreserUS'^^ 
dim  Chsef-^agoHty  oftne  Indians — fFigwumi 
ffT'JSMock's  H^ad-^NightSeen^ 
^^tHty  Squaws — Distribution  of  Run^--^as^ 
ims^  acrpss  the  River  ^i  Night-^Attempts  ta 
mLilize  the  Indians'^Tramis  in  ihe  Interio^^^ 
f^$f/l0ge  up.  the  Mssswfi^-^An^doie  of  a  Cret^^ 
Jbidian  PoptUaJtion^^ Presents ^^CtviHtation"^ 
Degenerated  State  if  the  Indians^^fPretched 
Appearance — Indian  Prophet. 

X^  enter  into  a  long  history  and  description  of 
tW.  aborigines  of  North  America,  would  be  su^ 
p^lAaous  in  a  yirvH^k  like  the  present,  wbieh  has 
chiefly  for  its  object  the  delineation  oi  the  pv&* 
sent  state  and  condition  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try ind  its  inhabitaitts  whene  I  travelled;  and 
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where  the  native  Indians  ar^  seldom  or  never  mtfC 
with,  except  in  a  degenerated  state^  and  in  small 
societies,  widely  differing  from  the  tribes  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  North  American  continents 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to  wander  from 
the  arctic  circle  to  Terra  del  Puego,  fiom  the 
dog-ribbed  Indians  to  the  Patagonians,  since 
very  little  additional  information  concerning  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  can  be  offered 
to  the  public  beyond  what  we  have  received  from 
so  many  eminent  writers.  The  state  of  the  In^ 
dian  tribes  in  the  interior  of  America  is  nearly 
the  same  as  described  by  the  Jesuit  missionart^ 
by  Robertson,  Raynal,  Douglas,  and  Adair,  and  by 
other  historians  and  travellers  who  have  penetratd 
the  American  forests,  and  made  themselves  «Ct 
quainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  amuse* 
ments;  the.  maxims  of  legislation,  poHty,  and 
warfare  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  are  scattered 
over  that  immense  continent.  The  remarks^ 
therefore,  which  I  shall  have  to  make  up<»i  the 
Indians  will  be  confined  principally  to  those  who 
are  domiciliated  in  Canada,  of  whose  real  condi- 
tion but  little  is  known,  and  that  little  but  im* 
j^etfectly. 

The  Indians  who  inhabit  Lower  Canada  are  a 
few  wandering  tribes  near  the  entrance  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  those  who  reside  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Lorette^  Be9ancour^  St.  Fran^ois^  Lake 
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€ji  the  Two  MoontaiDs,  Cacbenonaga,  &c.  The 
Indians  of  Lorette^  about  three  leagues  from 
Quebec^  are  for  the  most  part  descended  from  a 
nation  which  formerly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Huron,  from  whence  they  take  their  name. 
The  tribe  was  at  that  time  very  powerful,  and 
joined  the  Algonquins  in  their  war  against  the 
Iroquois ;  but  the  latter,  by  one  of  those  cun* 
ning  stratagems  in  which  the  Indian  delights  to 
excel,  took  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  Huron 
village  under  pretence  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
them;  and  no  sooner  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  unarmed  inhabitants,  than  they 
commenced  a  horrid  slaughter,  sparing  neither 
ag^  sex,  nor  condition,  and  burning  every  habi-^ 
tution  in  the  village :  a  few  only  of  the  Hurons 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  and  fled  to  the 
French  for  protection.  The  latter  seized  this 
fii«>UTable  opportunity  of  civilizing  these  savages, 
and  established  them  in  the  village  of  Lorette, 
near  the  capital,  under  the  care:  of  a  zealous 
missionary. 

For  several  years  their  dwellings  were  mere 
huts  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  covered  with 
birch  bark,  and  they  lived  nearly  in  their  usual 
style.  But  afterwards  they  laid  aside  their  huts, 
and  erected  houses  after  the  French  fashion; 
they  abo  adopted  many  of  the  French  custon^s, 
their  modes  of  dress,.&c.;  and  several  Fr^pchmen 
3x8 
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iettled  among  them,  which  tended  stiii  vwrt  ta 
accelerate  their  conversion. 

It  is  a  pecnliar  trait  in  the  character  of  \hi> 
French,  tfiat  they  -can  unbend  their  ditpesitioss, 
and  assimilate  Uiemselves,  more  dian  any  other 
people,  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country 
wbene  tfaey  reside;  it  is  natural  to  tbem,  whethw 
prompted  to  it  or  ftot  by  inclination  or  intere^ 
This  accommodating  disposition  was  of  much 
service  to  the  French  government;  for  those  iod^ 
viduals  who  settled  among  the  Indians  intermaiv 
vied  with  many  of  the  females,  and  by  that  tneaasi 
attached  them  still  more  closely  to  the  FVenda 
interest.  This  was  more  or  less  the  case  in  oH  the 
aeittements  which  the  French  govemmeat  ak 
tempted  to  civilize ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
defendants  of  these  people  are  at  the  present  day 
almost  wholly  of  a  mixed  blood. 

It  is  however  remarkaUe^  that  (Ue  Indian^ 
though  so  closely  allied  by  intertnarriages^  have 
never  entered  fully  into  the  European  modm  of 
living;  but  follow,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same 
indolent  and  erratic  life  which  distinguished  their 
ancestors.  All  the  domiciliated  Indians  in  Low^ 
Canada  employ  themselves  either  in  huilting  dr 
fishing ;  or  are  engaged  by  the  merchants  in  the 
North-west  for  trade;  rery  few  attend  ranch  to 
agriculture:  what  little  com  they  raise,  is  gene- 
raify  cultivated  by  their  wives*    Some  of  them 
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keep  a  borfte  and  cart,  a  cow  and  a  few  pigs;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  them  depend  upon  fishing  and 
hunting  for  their  subsistence,  and  often  procure 
a  surplus  to  dispose  of  at  market.  The  money 
which  they  procure  from  the  sale  of  those  articles, 
or  from  the  furs  which  they  carry  to  market, 
is  always  spent  in  rum,  of  which  they  are  extra- 
vagantly fond. 

1  liave  often  stood  a  considerable  time  in  the 
inarket-|)1ace  at  Quebec,  admiring  the  whimsical 
#{^earance  and  gestures  of  a  group  of  these  sa« 
▼ages,  handing  the  rum  bottle  to  one  another, 
examining  the  contents  as  they  put  it  to  their 
mouths,  and  then  placing  the  bottle  in  their  bosom 
under  their  blanket  or  coat,  where  it  would  not 
remain  three  minutes  before  it  was  handed  about 
again.  During  this  while  they  shake  hands,  laugh 
loud,  and  talk  vehemently;  sometimes  brandish^r 
ing  their  fists  in  each  other's  face  in  such  a  me- 
nacing attitude  that  a  stranger  would  Fancy  they 
were  quarrelling:  this,  however,  does  not  happen, 
-unless  they  are  very  much  intoxicated ;  at  other 
times  they  appear  good-humoured  and  friendly. 

Their  external  ap|)earance  is  extremely  forbid- 
ding, and  often  disgusting;  a  dark  swarthy  coun- 
tenance, with  high  cheek  bones,  prominent  nose 
and  chin,  and  long  black.ooarse  hair  han^^ing  in 
disorder  over  their  face.  Their  lanky  linibs  some- 
times wrapped  up  in  an  old  ragged  coat,  dirty 
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blanket,  or  tattered  shirt,  which  latter  is  most 
commonly  their  sole  covering,  and  is  ntjver  taketi 
off,  changed,  or  washed,  as  long  as  there  is  a  rag 
left.  Such  is  the  miserable  garb  and  appearance 
of  most  of  these  half-civilized  half-savage  inha- 
bitants of  the  Indian  villages,  who  roam  about 
bare-legged  and  bare-headed,  exhibiting  a  de- 
graded picture  of  the  Indian  warrior,  whose 
high-minded  pride  and  spirit  have  been  so  much 
extolled. 

The  domesticated  Indians,  wandering  about  the 
streets  in  such  dirty,  ragged  habiliments,  which 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  their  nakedness^ 
with  a  bottle  of  rum  in  one  hand  and  a  raw  bul- 
lock's head  in  the  other,  do  not  give  a  stranger  a 
very  exalted  opinion  of  the  Indian  character, 
which  has  thus  a  great  resemblance  to  the  outcast 
race  of  wandering  gipsies.  The  latter,  however, 
roam  about  in  much  better  condition,  though  I 
believe  with  less  innocent  views,  than  the  poor 
Indians. 

The  females,  or  squaws,  as  they  are  most  com- 
monly called,  are  in  general  better  dressed, 
though  often  very  dirty.  Some  few  take  a  pride 
in  appearing  to  advantage;  and  when  decorated  ia 
all  their  finery,  which  among  the  better  sort  is 
sometimes  of  considerable  value,  they  look  very 
pretty  and  interesting:  they  are  also  more  car^ 
ful  than  the  men  of  their  money,  and  with  the 
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produce  of  their  baskets  and  toys  purchase 
clothes  and  victuals  instead  of  rum.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  they  intoxicate  or  disgrace  themselves 
as  the  men  too  often  do.  There  is  a  wide  and 
marked  difference  between  the  persons  and  fea- 
tures of  the  Indians  and  their  squaws.  The 
former  are  universally  tall,  large-boned,  and  long- 
visaged,  with  very  prominent  features.  The  wo- 
men, on  the  contrary,  are  short,  rather  small* 
boned,  and  possess  a  round  o^oval  visage,  with 
yery  pleasing  features  rather  broad  than  promi* 
nent  Their  complexions  are  much  alike;  and 
the  hair  of  the  women  is  as  black  and  as  coarse 
as  that  of  the  men,  but  they  take  more  pains 
with  it.  They  wear  it  long  behind  their  back, 
combed  smooth,  and  parted  over  the  forehead. 

The  contrast  between  the  persons  and  features 
of  the  mtn  and  women  struck  me  very  forcibly; 
and  I  found  that  these  characteristic  differences 
prevailed  generally  among  all  the  Indians  I  met 
with  in  Canada;  nor  was  any  alteration,  visible 
between  those  who  were  dom^icated  and  those 
who  existed  in  a  rude  state 

The  females  when  young  are  generally  pretty, 
but  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  they  gradually  fall 
off  in  beauty,  and  acquire  every  appearance  of 
premature  old  age.  This  early  decay  seera.^  to 
be  constitutional,  or  the  effect  of  the  climate, 
rather  than  the  consequence  of  a  laborious  life ; 
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for  the  women   in   the   Indian  villages  appear 
more  indolent  than  industrions^  and  speiid  more? 
time  in  sitting  idly  in  their  houses  than  working 
in   the  fields.     They   also   prefer  sedentary  to 
active  employments,    and   like  the  making  of 
baskets,  moccasins,  and  other  small  articles,  bet# 
ter  than  cultivating  the  field  or  garden.     It  does 
not  therefore  appear  that  an  early  decay  is  tht 
result  only  of  the  laborious  avocations  in  which 
they  are  employer:  it  may  perhaps  be  the  case 
with  the  uncivilized  tribes,  whose  means  of  exists 
ence  are  more  precarious,  and  who  are  more  ex* 
posed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.     The 
constitutions  of  the  women  who  reside  much  at 
home,  must  however  be  greatly  injured  by  the 
constant  use  of  stoves  with  which  they  warm  theit 
houses  and  cook  their  victuals;  so  that  summer 
and  winter  they  inhale  the  noxious  vapours  that 
continually  issue  from  the  wood  embers  through 
the  crevices  of  the  stove  and  pipe. 

The  buildings  of  the  Indian  villages  corre- 
spond with  the  miserable  appearance  of  their 
owners.  The  houses  are  mere  shells,  devoid  of 
almost  every  necessary  article  of  domestic  use.  A 
wretched  bed  in  one  corner,  a  stove  in  the  middle, 
and  a  few  broken  utensils  scattered  about  the 
room,  form  the  whole  furniture  of  an  Indian 
dwelling.  The  apartments  are  abominably, 
filthy,  and  with  the  broken  casements  present  as 
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forlorn  and  repulsive  an  appearance  as  tbe  jper^ 
sons  of  their  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  chapel  in  the  village  of  Lorette 
where  mass  is  performed  by  the  priest  under 
vrhose  care  tbe  Indians  are  placed.     Tl>ey  are 
said  to  be  very  attentive  to  tbe  performance  of 
their  religious  ceremonies,  the  service  of  which 
appears  to  make  a  considerable  impression  upon 
them.    The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is,  perhaps, 
better  adapted  than  any  other  to  catch  the  atten-* 
tion  of  untutored  savages.     The  pomp  and  cere^ 
mony  with  which  it  is  conducted,  while  it  please 
the  eye,  is  calculated  to  make  a  more  lasting^ 
impression  on  their  minds  than  the  plain  and 
Mmple  instruction  of  the  reformed  religion.    We 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  its  efficacy  in  the 
success  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  established 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  American  con^ 
tinent,  but  particularly  in  Paraguay,  where  they 
had  gained  over  an  immense  number  of  converts. 
This  success  may,  however^  be  attributed,  as 
much  to    the  indefatigable  exertions   and  the 
genius  and  abilities  of  the  Jesuits,  as  to  the  pe^ 
Ottliar  advantages  of  the  religion  they  taught. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  metbodists  and  anabap*^ 
tists^  whatever  merit  they  may  deserve  for  their 
zeal  in  tlve  cause  of  the  Gospel^  have,  it  must  be 
confessed,  made  but  little  progress  among  the  Pa* 
gaus  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe  where  their 
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missionaries  have  been  sent.  Their  success  has 
been  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes  of  civi- 
lized society,  all  of  whom  have  more  or  less 
knowledge  of  revealed  religion.  But  among  the 
American  Indians,  and  the  savages  who  inhabit 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  their  attempts 
have  either  entirely  failed,  or  their  progress  has 
been  very  slow. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Indians  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada have  the  wretched  appearance  before  de- 
scribed; a  few  only,  and  those  are  principally 
chiefs  and  their  families,  paint  and  decorate 
themselves  in  a  superior  manner.  No  fashion- 
able  Euro|}ean  can  be  prouder  of  his  dress  than 
the  Indian  chief.  The  clothing  which  the  la* 
diansreceive  annually  consists  chiefly  of  blankets; 
but  cloths  of  the  most  gaudy  colours  are  distri-- 
buted  to  the  chiefs  and  their  families,  who  also 
decorate  themselves  in  a  profusion  of  silver  or 
tin  ornaments ;  ear  rings,  bracelets,  and  medab^ 
which  they  procure  either  from  the  goverument, 
or  from  the  produce  of  their' furp.  The  women 
wear  a  black  beaver  hat  ornamented  with  fca^ 
thers  and  bands  of  various- coloured  ribbons,  to 
which  are  attached  a  number  of  small  silver 
crosses  or  other  ornaments:.  Sometimes  they  wear 
ft  curious  peaked  cap  of  clo'h,  very  ingeniously 
worked  with  coloured  elk  hair.  Their  black 
glossy  hair  is  combed  smooth  and  parted  over 
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their  forehead.  They  wrap  themselves  up  in  a 
mantle,  or  piece  of  cloth,  of  a  Wue,  gl'eeo,  of 
scarlet  colour,  bordered  at  the  bottom  with  broad 
stripes  of  yellow  and  green  silk.  In  warm  wea« 
ther  they  fasten  it  round  their  waist,  and  in  eoM 
weather  they  put  it  over  their  head.  They  also 
wear  a  jacket  or  shirt  of  large  pattern  printed 
cotton,  with  a  pair  of  blue  or  scarlet  leggings.  r&« 
sembling  pantaloons ;  and  their  moccasins  are 
curiously  worked  with  elk  hair  or  porcupine 
quills  dyed  of  various  colours.  Some  of  the 
women  paint  their  faces,  and  load  thdr  persons 
with  a  profusion  of  silver  or  tin  ornaments,  beads, 
and  feathers. 

The  men,  when  dressed  in  their  best  apparel, 
differ  very  little  from  the  women,  except  that  they 
sometimes  wear  a  long  coat  instead  of  the  cloak 
or  blanket.  I  have  seen  four  or  five  rows  of 
silver  pieces,  resembling  the  jingles  of  a  tambou*- 
rine,  strung  close  together,  and  hanging  down 
from  the  back  of  their  head  to  the  ground  ;  at 
the  top  they  were  of  the  size  of  a  dollar,  but  di- 
minished gradually  to  the  bottom,  where  they 
were  not  larger  than  a  silver  thi^ee- pence.  Their 
wrists  and  arms  are  also  ornamented  with  large 
silver  or  tin  bracelets,  and  a  collar  of  the  same 
round  the  throat.  Medals  of  various  sizes  are 
suspended  from  the  neck,  and  large  rings  from 
their  ears.    They  beautify  their  faces  with  long 
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itmks  of  vermilion,  or  cbarcoal,  acrosa  tbeif 
forehead  and  eye-brows,  and  down  their  cheeks* 
They  wear  a  pouch  in  front,  like  the  Highlanders 
ef  Scotland,  made  of  the  skin  of  a  small  animal, 
in  which  they  carry  their  tobacco*  The  hairy 
side  is  turned  outwards,  and  ornamecited  with 
beads.  Their  leggings  and  moccasins  are  made 
ef  the  same  materials  and  the  same  fashion  as 
those  of  the  women.  Knives,  sashes,  and  belte 
of  wampum  are  indispensable  appendages  of  thetr 
dress*  The  wampnm  n  made  of  the  shell  of  the 
dam,  and  purchased  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  considerable. quantities  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Upper  Province,  who  use  wampnm 
belts  in  all  their  conferences  and  meetings.  At 
the  end  of  every  harangue,  a  belt  is  delivered  fo? 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  parties  of  what  hat 
been  said;  and  as  a  proof  of  tbejexceHenC  memory 
which  the  Indians  ^possess,  it  is  said  they  S/nA 
remember  for  y  emrs  the  substance  of  the  disooutie 
that  was  delivered  with  each  bdt  '"^ 

The  women  carry  their  children  behind  their 
back :  they  are  wrap{3ed  up  in  swaddling-ciotiK, 
and  festened  to  a  tiat  board,  which  has  a  piece  4I( 
hickory-stick  bent  over  at  the  top;  upon  tbis^ 
piece  of  doth  is  fastened,  which  covers  the  ttiild, 
and  preserves  it  fit)m  being  plagued^by  the'muy- 
quitoes  and  6tes,  or  scratched  by^e  bushes  wbeh 
going  through  the  woods.  -  Thi^xnode  of  carry- 
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tog  cbildrtn  is  well  adapted  to  tbe  waudering 
life  of  the  Indians^  and  tbeir  fatiguiog  jowneya 
tbrmigb  the  fonestt.  It  is  also  worthy  of  imitation 
by  soldiers*  wives  who  foUow  an  army  during  n 
tamspaign^  On  .Sunday  tbe  Indians  are  all  dvest 
in  their  gaj^est  apparel;  tbe  women  then  decorate 
^eir  children  upon  these  cradle  boards,  with  a 
variety  of  coloured  ribbons  and  printed  cottom 
idotbs.  The  iace  of  tbe  child  is  all  that  is  seei^ 
Ibe  arms  and  fejet  being  confined  «inder  tbe  band« 
4iges  and  dotbs,  which  are  wrapped  tight  roun4 
tjie  body,  so  that  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  a» 
figyptiaa  mummy.  The  practice  of  confining 
the  feet  one  over  tbe  other  is  said  to  create  tbat 
^awkward  gait  which  most  of  the  Indians  are  sub*- 
|ect  to,  by  walking  with  /their  toes  turned  in; 
t^ers  say  that  it  ia  contracted  by  their  mode  of 
attttng  in  their  qinoes. 

Daring  the  siniimer,  when  the  annual  pneseobi 
Mm  delivered  at  Quebec,  iqmards  of  SOO  Indians 
Metencaroped  along  the  opposite  shore,  as  far  as 
dE\»int  Levi«  They  consist  chi^y  of  detach^, 
ameirts  from  the  Midcmaks,  Chalas,  AbenaquiSf 
snd  dther  small  tribes  who  inhabit  Nova  Scotia, 
^ew  Brunswick,  end  the  south  shone  of  the  St 
l^wtenoe.  They  stqr  between  three  and  {bur 
months  in  tlienr  enci|nipment,end^  after  receiving 
Ibctr  presents,  return  to  their  respective  homea. 
They  iiunt  during  tbe  winter,  and  dispose  lof 
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their  furs  when  they  go  to  receiw  their  presaitt 
the  follovvidg  summer. 

While  I  remained  at  Quebec,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  these  Indians.  They  diflSsred 
very  little  from  those  of  Lorette,  except  that 
they  appeared  to  have  less  European  blood  in 
their  veins;  but  their  appearance  was  equally 
as  filthy  and  wretched.  On  the  day  that  the  pre^ 
sents  were  delivered  out,  about  the  latter  end  of 
August,  having  heard  they  were  to  have  a  dance 
in  the  camp,  I  went  over  with  two  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
entertainment.  It  was  about  five  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  arrived  on  the  of^XMiite  side 
of  the  river,  and  by  that  time  many  of  them  were 
intoxicated,  among  whom  were  two  or  three 
squaws.  These  ladies  were  quarrelling  and  abusing 
each  other  most  violently,  till  from  altercation 
they  at  length  proceeded  to  blows;  in  a  moment 
the  two  combatants  were  down'  upon  the  ground, 
rolling,  kicking,  and  tumbling  about  in  the  sand. 
They  held  one  another  fast  by  the  hair,  by  t\hiQli 
.means  they  pinioned  their  heads  together  upon 
,the  ground ;  kicking  out  their  legs,  and  uttering 
the  grossest  abuse  their  tongues  could  inveat* 
The  other  women  endeavoured  to  part  them,  but 
to  no  purpose.  The  men  viralked  about  unoon- 
cerned,  and  never  interfered  with  the  quvrel, 
though  the  women  were  both  married. .    The 


fray  bad  now  lasted  upwards  oT  ah  bour^  and 
might  have  continued  till  dark  if  some  of  them 
had  not  applied  to  the  .chief  to  |>ut  an  end  to  the 
disturbance.  He  accordingly  went  up,  and  in 
the  coolest  manner  ordered  the  women  who  sur- 
rounded the  two  amazons  to  force  them  asunder, 
and  carry  them  to  their  respective  tents.  The 
order  was  immediately  complied  with,  and  har- 
mony restored  throughout  the  camp. 

The  chief  was  a  very  respectable-lookingman, 
about  40  years  of  age^  with  a  countenance  and 
features  very  much  resembling  Mr.  John  Kemble. 
His  figure  was  noble  and  majestic,  and  his  com- 
plexion much  lighter  than  the  generality  of  the 
Indians.  His  disposition  seemed  to  be  grave, 
cool,  and  deliberate,  and  perfectly  well  adapted 
for  the  government  of  the  rude,  uncivilized  race 
which  he  had  under  his  charge.  We  found  him 
bjisily  employed  in  distributing  to  the  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  their  share  of  the  presents 
which  had  been  delivered  into  his  care  from  the 
stores  at  Quebec.  A  ^ell-dressed  Indian  stood 
cfn  one  side,  and  at  intervab  handed  him  a  pen 
and  ink,  with  which  he  wrote  down  in  a  pocket* 
book  the  articles  he  ddivered  out. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  children 
scampering' about  in  their  new  blankets,  and  the 
squaws  dressed  out  in  their  new  presents,  parti* 
cttlarly  the  chief's  daughters,  who  were  decorattd 


in  scaiiet  doth  bordered  with  yellow  and  green 
Ailk^  new  black  hits  a^d  feathers,  and  a  vmiety 
of  silver  braoeleb^  ear-rings,  and  trinkets^  Tbejr 
iirere  pretty  girU,  and  tiie  slight  tinge  of  conge 
«ritb  which  the^  had  hetghtened  their  com- 
.plesioas  renderod  them  highly  interesting.  I'he 
men  were  move  attentine  to  the  rwsa  which  had 
been  given  them  as  a  tneat  that  day,  llian  to  their 
other  presents,  and  were  talking,  laughing,  and 
cs^xrtBg  about  in  the  most  antic  manner,  lliey 
weste  continually  going  up  to  the  chief,  and  teasti^ 
him  for  move  of  the  predous  liquor ;  but  he  re* 
iused  them  with  gi^eat  tgood  humour,  telling  them 
that  they  had  adr^dy  had  too  much,  and  that  he 
nust  reserve  tl»e  remainder  for  the  dance. 

When  they  went  away,  he  observed  to  us,  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  men  should  degrade  themsehres 
in  suoh  a  manner  by  their  fondness  for  liqAort  and 
that  he  considered  a  drunken  Bian  or  woman  more 
^iespisable  tiian  the  beasts  of  the  forert,  becau« 
the  latter  had  no  reason  to  guide  them  in  any 
thing  they  did ;  but  men  and  women  had ;  and 
.they  ought  to  put  it  to  a  better  use  than  to  stupefy 
•their  senses  and  destroy  their  constftutions  with 
intoxicating  spirits.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
dbear  so  sensible  an  observation  from  an  Indian, 
because  he  must  have  possessed  great  strength  of 
ooaiud  io  have  resisted  diat  partiality  for  strong 
Qiquors  so  pcevalent  among  his^  countrymen^  par-^ 


liddarly  tliote  wfaa  have  much  intercourse  wMi 
the  European  settlements. 

He  spoke  English  with  great  fluency,  from 

which  I  was  led  t^  suppose  that  he  was  descended 

from  European  parents;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  learnt 

■that  he  was  a  real  Indian,  though,  from  his  fre- 

ipient  intercourse  with  the  English  settlements^ 

he  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  and  tn-> 

Ibrmation.     I  hare  little  doubt,  had  his  under- 

atamltng  and  natural  genius  been  properly  culti^ 

virted,  that  he  would  have  displayed  extraordinary 

abilities.     We  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 

with  him,  and  bis  remarks  proved  him  to  be  a 

sensible  and  sagacious  observer  of  nature.    I  could 

wA  help  r^etting  that  such  a  man  should  be  lost 

to  avilized  society,  to  which  be  would  have  done 

ao  much  credit;  and  tliat  such  an  excellent  natural 

genioa  should  be  sunk  in  the  petty  chieftain  of  a 

horde  of  wild  savages. 

I  was,  however,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
mieeting  him,  as  it  satisfied  my  mind  concerning 
the  truth  of  those  relations  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
other  writers,  concerping  the  sensible  and  inge- 
nions  remarks  of  the  American  Indians;  many  of 
which  are  so  pertinent  and  sagacious,  that  I  have 
been  tempted  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  writera. 
But  this  chief,  and  several  other  Indians  whom 
I  afterwards  met  with,  have  completely  verified 
VOL.  I.  2  b 
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^|y[^.tnitb  9f  tbeir  a^aerttoiis  reqpetitii^  the  vfk^^ 
talqualificatioQs  of  tho3e  people^  though  dbu^ed 
j»t  timeg  by  rudeness  and  barbamm.  Th^e  who 
g^ve  thfims^lv€s  up  to  drunkenoe^s  and  debaiich- 
jery*  which  unfortupatcly  ibrm  a  gre^t  majoritjr, 
j^;s;hibit  a  depimvity  of  mind,  and  stupid  iajsensi- 
Jwljty^  horderiog  upon  a  state  of  brutality.  Th^ 
j^  who  resM  the  temptation  of  those  «di9|is 
sio?n,  apd  pe^erve  their  constitutional  and  menr 
j^l^^ultjes  unimpaired,  display  such  superwr 
;^lgnts  andyirtues^and  astonish  by  such  streng^^ 
^fJoyiijpibJl^.  reasoning  and  argument,  that  ^ 
^  1^1  most  tiempted  to  doubt  the  supenoriljgf  ^ 
xivyltzed  society  ovf  r  a  state  of  nature.  ,  r*   . 

-♦  ;^j[  th?  tipae  the  chief  had  deliver^  c«i^^ 
j^^en^  it  was  dark,  and  fires  were  light^  4? 
^most  every  lent.  Many  of  ih^  Indians  w^ 
|^)(Mr  ^Qsiv;ni  and  children  were  hudcUecl  .rpitj^ 
Jthp  fife,  picking  some  pieces  of  dxi^  sal];  Cv^l^igr 
^ti{)gi;oiijp  made  of  bullock*s  he&d»  of  4?hif4)  ^1^ 
1^  rdnarkabJy  fond.  They  are  not  v^  ^ii^njff 
thejr  cooking,  and  will  boil  tlie  headSfWith  allA^ 
j&ith  and  dirt  upon  them,  as  they  are  broi^gt^ 
^ffme  by.  the  men,  who  have  perhaps  hid  theof 
uown  fifty  times  upon  the  dirty  steps  of  ckK^f^ff 
jQP  l;hi^  pi^emeot  in  Quebec,  while  th^.;||i|)^  to 
T4rii|]yvjith  their  friends.  . . ., 

Th^.|;epJts.  or  wigwams^  under  which  ^^ugc  m^ 
j^  mtj;i^  squatted,  wepre  extremely  sai9)l> .  m^ 
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kitmed  of  a  number  of  sticks  placed  at  propeir 
distances  and  secfured  together  at  the  top,  leaving 
a  small  hole  for  the  smoke  to  go  out  at  The 
sticks  were  covered  from  top  to  bottom  witfc 
pieces  of  the  birch  bark,  which,  if  they  had  been 
properly  secured,  might  have  afforded  a  good 
ih^lter  from  the  weather ;  but  it  was  then  fine 
and  dry,  and  the  bark  was  carelessly  put  on.  Ah 
opening  was  left  between  the  sticks  on  one  sidd 
for  an  entrance;  but  the  whole  wigwam  appeared 
scarcely  sufficient  to  allow  of  two  men  to  lie  at 
%eir  ease;  yet  in  many  of  them  there  were  five 
w  lAx  in  a  family  huddled  together,  leaving  only 
a  little  space  in  the  centre  for  the  fire.  They 
%urri  the  birch  bark,  which  gives  a  good  l%hty 
aha  consumes  slowly.  When  they  lie  down  to 
tie^)py  they  crowd  together  like  a  litter  of  pigs,  to 
Iteep  themselves  warm.  Even  the  chief  and^H^ti 
tifodily  must  have  followed  a  similar  plan;  fcrr'ttti 
lent  was  of  the  same  materials,  and  affortled  Md 
better  accommodation  than  the  rest :  y^  hi^H)i«- 
iiifly  consisted  of  a  wife,  two  daughter^;  a  son, 
an^  his  mother,  an  old  woman  whose  shrivdlc^ 
ftce  would  have  led  me  to  suppose  she  wasi  nh^y 
years  of  age,  instead  of  sixty.    \ 

About  nine  o^clock  at  night  the  dance  com- 
jnenced,  by  the  light  of  the  birch  bark,  pieces  of 
which  were  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  tapers,  and 
held  by  some  of  the  old  squaws  who  could  not 
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inix  with  the  dancers.  A  log  of  wooci  zfioxkt 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long  was  placed  on  the 
ground*  On  one  end  sat  a  man  who  rattled  a 
calibash  filled  with  small  pebbles,  and  hummed  a 
sort  of  monotonous  cadence,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  the  dancers,  who  were  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  moved  slowly  round  the  piece  of 
limber  in  a  sort  of  oblong  circle.  They  followed 
one  after  the  other,  but  so  crowded,  that  they  had 
but  just  room  to  move  their  feet,  and  were  in 
danger  every  moment  of  treading  upon  eac$ 
oth^r^s  heels.  Men  and  women  were  promiscii^ 
ously  intermixed,  some  in  gaudy  dresses,  others 
in  dirty  blankets,  and  many  only  in  an  old  ragj^eA 
shirt  that  reached  but  half  way  down  their  thighsl 
The  squaws,  and  some  of  the  n>en,  mefely 
danced  along  in  a  sort  of  shuffling  motion;' {mi 
others  moved  their  limbs  violently,  clapped  tfteir 
hands,  and  beat  the  ground  forcibly  with  thefr 
feet.  All,  however,  preserved  the  most  exa^ 
time  to  the  monotonous  harmony  of  the  calibt^ 
and  the  aspirating  cadence  of  yo  he-waw^  wKi<% 
they  seemed  to  fetch  from  the  bottom  of  their 
breasts.  The  sameness  of  this  rude  species 'ot 
music  was  now  and  titen  relieved  by  loud  siioiib 
-and  yells,  which,  with  the  extravagant  antics  an^ 
gestures  of  some  of  the  men,  whose  brains  ^ii^ 
been  well  steeped  in  rum,  together  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  their  swarthy  Itmbs  and  dishevelt^ 
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lockjB,  which  hung  in  wild  disorder  over  thejr 
fapes,  GQade  me  at  times  fancy  myself  among  a 
crowd  of  bedlamites. 

This  entertainment,  I  was  informed^  is  very 
different  from  their  war  dance,  which  I  never 
hfid  an  opportunity  of  seeing  during,  my  stay  in 
America.  Mr.  Destimauville,  a  French  gentle- 
inan,.  the  agent  and  interpreter  for  these  Indians^ 
was  present  with  his  daughters  and  several  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Quebec.  The  Indians 
a^rt:  very  fond  of  Mr.  Destimauville^  whom  they 
have  known  many  years,  and  to  please  theqfi,  he 
and  his  daughters  joined  ip  the  dance.  The 
l^oung  ladies  borrowed  the  scarlet  garments  of  the 
chief's  daughters,  together  with  their  hats  and 
feathers;  and,  having  coloured  their  faces  with  a 
tinge  of  vermilion,  shqfiled  away  with  a  gre^ 
deal  of  spirit  in  the  ring  of  savages  who  forn^ed 
the  most  motley  group  of  human  beings  I  ever 
^eheld*  The  Misses  Destimauvilles  njade  exceed- 
uig  pretty  squaws^  and  were  muph  admirejd  by  tl^ 
gentlemen  present. 

^T)^  dancing  had  continued  without  interi^p- 
tion  upwards  of  two  hours,  when  we  applitd  $9 
tjie  chief  to  take  us  across  the  river  to  Quebec,, jejs 
|ee  did  not  like  to  trust  ourselves  at  that  late  hpur 
wit^  the  other  Indians,  most  of  whom  wec^jn- 
tQxicfited.  He  promised  to' take  us  overiiun^pf 
4i9^ely  f^^r  he  had  given  the  dancers  ^oa;ie  ruiii^ 
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and  accordingly  brodght  a  large  tin  k«ttlefai(«9t 
of  his  tent;  then  standing  at  the  head  of  the  rmg^ 
he  handed  a  glass  fnll  to  each  Indian,  who  diiwdc 
it  off,  and  moved  ronnd  without  intemipttng  tke 
dance.  I  noticed  that  very  few  of  the  sqUaws 
took  it;  and  in  justice  to  the  men,  I  mMttay, 
that  though  apparently  much  inebriatedv^^nd 
dancing  frequently  in  extravagant  attitudes,  yet 
nothing  indelicate,  or  offensive  to  modesty,  oo- 
curred  daring  the  time  I  remained  there*  Tlie 
'  dance  probably  continued  till  ncUr  day-light;  fbr, 
if  the  calibashman  or  any  of  the  dl^noers  are  tired, 
they  leave  the  ring,  and  their  places  are  supplied 
by  others. 

As  soon  as  the  rum  had  been  handed  about, 
the  chief  put  the  remainder  into  his  tent,  and  left 
his  son  to  guard  it  till  his  return.  He  thenlfft^ 
his  bark  canoe  upon  his  head,  and  carried  it  to 
the  water  side^  where  having  launched  it,  ^weisil 
got  in,  and  squatted  down  at  the  bottMi;.  Tbe 
night  was  extremely  dark,  and  there  wefe  aeverri 
ships  lying  off  the  town,  which  with  the 
tide  that  always  sets  in  there  renders  the 
frttjuently  very  dangerous ;  but  ourskilfat/db^f 
carried  U6  into  the  Cut  de  Sac  without  nnniiog 
with  the  least  obstruction.  Indeed  litlle^ta^ 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  thlB  Indians>  lobAie 
management  of  their  canoes,  when  they  wkjuAkt, 
go  extremely  dexterous  %t^  they  even  in  i^ 


biirk  ftxrta  like  ^c^rk  qpoo  thue  surface  of  the 
frater.     It  requirts,  however,  that  the  passeogens 
fihottid  acfOi*  d^n,  and  move  neither  to  the 
'S^t  iKNT  the  Jeft»  otberwUe  they  will  be  assuredly 
.upset  , 

'     Before  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English, 
tiie  Ftench  had  made  considerable  progress  ifk 
-oivilb^ng  the  Indians^  of  vrhom  ther^  were  up- 
lifts of  16,000  in  the  province.     At  the  jCqo* 
dilsion  of  the  war  their  numbers  were  redq^^ 
t»  7,400;  since  which,  they  have  continued  to 
idataiiMsb,  and  at  the  present  day  ^he  number  ^of 
domiciliated  Indians  in  Lower  Canada  does  n^t 
fi»tedraOOO«  The  rest  of  the  Indian  tribesi  within 
Jtkle;bcmndaries  of  Christian  population  in  jBri^iali 
iAmeriw  regain  but  a  small  glimpse  pf  the  religion 
jwUcb  the  Jesuit  missionaries  took  such  pains  to 
implant  in  them :  the  attention  which,  is  ^t  pr^<e 
•seiit  paid  tbem  by  the  British  government^  and 
tbevaoBval    presents  that  are  distributed,,   are 
i^memly^for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  friend* 
ahsp^andnot  for  improving  either  their  mor^l^or 
'|MditicsBl  condition.    The  United  States,  on  the 
loentmry,  have  passed  several  laws,  empowering 
it|ke#^)ireBident  to  promote  civilization  among  the 
^il|dsans  by  distributing  useful  domestic  animals, 
inplenients  ef  husbandry,  moaey,  and  goods,  as 
^«be  aboaU  think  profier;  and  tp  prevent  or  re- 
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strain  at  pleasure  the  vending  aiyl  diftributiiigt^ 
spirituous  liquors  among,  all  ^  aiiy:  of  thelndifito 
tribes.  An  ordinance  similar  to  this  was  paMffh 
h^  the  governor  ^nd  council  qf  Quebec  m  4X17, 
but  was  never  properly  acted  upon,  and' is.  tKMfif 
totally  neglected.  .  ..  >:; 

Mr-  Jefferson^  indeed,  seems  fp  have  paid  paiv. 
ticvilar  attention,  during  his  administFttioi^  tot 

cultivate  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  InditAt 

.11 

nations  on  jthe  border;  of  the  United  States;  audi 
he  has  been  successful  both  in  improving'-thoiifj 
cpndition    and  gaining  their  friendship.     Thed» 
philosophical  spirit  of  the  president,  andoftbut 
leading  men  in  the  government,  is  no  doubt  iv^l* 
adapted  to  such  pursuits ;  and  we  And  that  thf^ia 
have ,  rendered   their  talents  subservient  to^.tbOi 
public  interest.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  jwoai 
they  have  pushed  their  discoveries  throughitthfti 
interior  of  the  North  American  continent, to  Jtbei 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  have  expkwed^ 
that  immense  tract  at  the  back  of  their  territory,; 
which  appears  likely  to  belong  to  them  byjtboi 
purchase  of  Louisiana ;  for  at  present  the  bonfler*. 
daries  are  not  definitively  settled.     The  example? 
of  Sir  Alexander  M'Kenzie  most  probably  stimu^.i 
lated  them  to  such  an  undertaking,. though  bifi- 
travek  have  not  afforded  much  additional  infioiHi* 
jnation  to  the  stock  we  before  possessed^    Thf^^.* 
were  undertaken  more  for  mfrci|irtile  than  pfaik^.i 
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st^lltetfl  views,  fA  kfe  high\j  rilfefitotious,   as 
th^lM<^rtionsofiin  hidividaal  trnaided  by  governi 

/Tbfe  diftCfoveries  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark ^ 
d^ihe  Missouri  Have  but  very  lately  been  pub- 
lished l^y  those  gentlemen.     The  other  accounts 
are  b]f 'Individ uafs  employed  in  that  expedition, 
W^ose  information  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants,' 
nid^ural  history,  &c.  must  necessarily  be  very  im- 
pef*fect.     Some  letters  from  Captain  Lewis  and"^ 
Mtftbts*  Sibly  and  Dunbar,  at  the  commencement 
ctf  tfie  journey,  were  laid  before  Congress,  an4 
barte  been  since  printed:  they  contain  many  i'n-^ 
t^resting  particulars  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  LouW' 
sM^ia,  some  of  which  are  numerous,  and  others  * 
coniisting  of  only  eight  or  ten  persons.     Many 
bttv^  totally  disappeared  within  the  last  fifty  years, - 
leaving  behind  them   no  other  vestige  of  theiir 
having  existed  than  their  name,  which  is  possibly 
pneeiervisd  by  a  river,  or  the  tract  of  land  which 
tbey  occupied.     This  great  depopulation  of  the 
Indian  nations  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
AflMrfCan  continent,  more  especially  among  those/' 
wfaq  have  intercourse  with  the  European  settle- 
ments,   from    whence    they   procure    spirituous 
liqfsord,  or  catch  a  variety  of  diseases  of  which 
the  «malkpo9c  has  proved  the  most  fetal.     Many* 
nAtdns  have  been  totally  exterminated  by  that* 
disease  alone;  and  when  I  was  in  Canada  iii  tlie 
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•pring  of  1808,  a  village  of  Mtssisiagas,  tPsttUfi^ 
near  Kingston  in  the  Upper  Province,  was  nearly 
depopulated  by  the  small-pox ;  not  more  than 
twenty  escaped  out  of  five  hundred.  The  cow- 
pox  has  been  but  partially  introduced,  and  vt¥f 
few  of  the  Indians  have  been  inoculated  with  ft« 
It  is  rather  singular,  that  such  an  adnsirable  pre* 
inentive  of  the  variolous  disease  should  have  been 
•o  much  neglected  in  America,  Where  the  latt^ 
commits  such  dreadful  ravages. 

The  more  remote  tribes  appear  also  to  decrease 
very  rapidly!  their  irregular  mode  of  living,  fai 
'  which  they  will  sometimes  fast  for  (feys,  and 
afterwards  eat  enormously;  their  constant  eit- 
posure  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  itld 
^he  barbarous  practice  of  destroying  a  consideHhte 
portion  of  their  offspring  by  abortion,  orlUikin^ 
iway  the  lives  of  such  as  are  sickly  and  defoMicM, 
must  tend  greatly  to  the  decrease  of  their  poj^i- 
ktion.  Their  passion  for  the  females  is  sibo^f 
that  cool,  phlegmatic  temperament,  fhAt  fh^r 
wives  do  not  often  labour  under  ^*  the  pkatMg 
pumshmeni  thai  women  bear^^  and  the  laliorii^M 
lives  which  most  of  them  lead  are  also  but  little 
calculated  to  promote  the  tender  passion.  Tile 
men  arki  women  of  some  of  the  tribes  ha*^*a 
singular  method  of  administering  reKef  to  Mc4i 
other  when  indisposed,  as  wiU  appear  by  the 
foUomng  anecdote,  extracted  from  a  mant}^i4pt 
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|ournal  of  travels  across  the  rocky  mountains  of 
the  North-west  in  1801. 

'^June  1 1th,  our  guide,  aCree^  whose '^spirits 
liad  visibly  begun  to  droop  ever  since  we  entered 
Ihe  defiles  of  the  mountains^  was  last  night  pre- 
sented by  Mr, with  some  rum,  to  kfe^ 

bim  hearty  in  the  cause:  u)M)n  this  he  made  shift 

to  get  drunk  with  his  wife.     This  morning  1;^ 

complained  that  his  head  and  stomach  were  out 

of  order,  and  asiked  for  a  little  siedicine;  whicli 

was  given  him:  but  finding  it  did  him  neither 

good  nor  harm,  he  called  his  wife  to  bimi  where 

he  was  sitting  amidst  us  at  a  large  fire  we  had 

«iade  to  warm  ourselves.     She  readily  can^e:  be 

,#sked  her  if  she  had  a  sharp  flint;  and  upon  her 

jn^ying  she  had  not,  he  broke  one,  and  made^ 

]»nctt  of  it,  with  which  he  opened  a  vein  in  hii 

^4fe*8  arm,  she  assis^ting  him  with  great  gQ<^.tfiU. 

.Having  drawn  about  a  pint  of  blood  from  her, ,  ui 

a  wooden  bowl,  to  our  astonishment  he  applied 

jit  to  his  mouth  quite  warm,  and  drank  it  ofit; 

then  he  mixed  the  blood  that  adhered  to  the 

9  yeseel  with  water,  by  way  of  clean&ing  the  bowl^ 

.Mc}  also  drank  that  off.  While  I  was  considering 

4hjp  savageness  of  this  action,  one  of  our  meo» 

wftb  indignation,  exclaimed  to. our  guide:  *Vl 

hwe  eaten  and  smoked  with  thee,  but  hencefor^ 

W^Til  thou  and  I  shall  not  smqke  and  eat  together* 

Wh^ty  drink  warm  from  the  vein  the  blood  of  thy 
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wife!" — ^^  Oh,  my  friend,''  said  the  lodian,  '*  hu^ 
1  done  wrong  ?  Wtien  I  find  my  stomach  outipC 
order,  tfie  warm  blood  of  my  wife,  in  good  heaUl)^ 
refreshes  the  whole  of  my  body,  and  puts  me.t;^ 
rights :  in  return,  when  site  is  not  well,  I  draw 
blood  from  my  arm  (  she  drinks  it,  and  it  givef. 
her  Ufe{  all  our  nation  do  the  wme,  and  tt^y  aO^ 
know  it  to  be  a  good  medicine." 
.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  number  of  war^- 
riors,  or  fighting  men,  belonging  to  all  the  North. 
Amfric^n  tribes  hitherto  discovered,  was  calcn-, 
laired  at  60,000,  and  the  total  number  of  souls ,ajL 
AOUiOQO.    Sinoe  tlien  many  of  those  nations  haiie 
decreased,  and  others  have  been  totally  annihi* 
lated.     As  the  European  inhabitants  of  Ameriqu 
augment^  tlie  original  natives  diminish,  and, in 
Uie  x^ourse  of  time,  they  will  most  probably  bo^ 
come  extinct.     The  Indian  warrior  will  then  be. 
known  ovily  in  name,  or  be  faintly  traced  in  the 
diluted  blood  of  his  civilized  posterity*    This  aur 
nihilation  of  the  native  Indians  will  be  brought 
about  more  by  their  precarious  mode  of  living 
the  extravagant  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  disease^ 
than  by  civilization  or  intermarriage  with   the^ 
Europeans;   though   the  settling  of  the  la|t^^ 
among  tliem  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  spl^ 
cause  pS  their  present  diminution  and  ult^mat^. 
wtingtiou.  ^.  . 

Except  in  the  Jesuit  settlement  of  Par^gu^^, 


RtHfcf  progress  1[M  been  iriade  m  theif  convergfon 
eiiWer  from  paganitai  or  barbarism.  Of  tbe  na^ 
ture  of  that  settlement  Kttle  more  is  known^  ttoa 
tlkntit  consisted  of  an  immense  population  yiekU 
ilig  obedience  to  the  Jesuits,  who  erected  a  corti*' 
mbnwealth  among  the  Indians,  and  trained  theni^ 
toiagriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  In  North 
America  the  European  governments  have  bMhr 
less  successful;  a  few  tribes  only  have  of  tafteyi&rs 
'  b^en  brought  to  forsake  their  erratic  and  precSEft^' 
oas  Iffe^  for  the  more  certain  and  domestte  one  of 
fl^culture.  These  people  live  chiefly  in'tlie  tefc 
ritdry  of  the  United  States,  whose  gove^inc^ 
h^si  been  indefatigable  in  its  endeavom^a'to  ma)^ 
th^m  men  as  well  as  Christimis.  *  ' 

^Ih  the  British  settlements  of  Upper  and  LowM^ 
CSfiiada,  less  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to' 
th^ir  civilization  and  conversion,  than  to  matti^ 
tain  their  friendship  and  alliance  for  potttreai)  "patt^- 
looses.  Lai^e  sums  are  yearly  expended  in  pre« 
^nts,  which  the  Indians  receive  more  as  thei^- 
right  than  as  a  favour.  They  are  well  aware  thtt 
the  government  gives  them  those  things  otrfy  ttt 
t^ore  their  services  in  case  of  war  w&h  th^ 
Utiited  States;  they  therefore  consider  themselves 
under  no  obligation,  but  look  upon  the  pre$ent«r 
as  a  retaining  fee,  which,  like  that  given  to  It' 
tM>unsellor,  is  to  keep  them  on  the  side  of  thtr 
donor  in  case  of  necessity;  and  whenever,  the  j^tt 
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fedb  Jkort  of  their  expectetmis,  they  eihtttit  iMt 
diisalisfaotion  to  an  tmequivocti  maoner.  tbi^ 
wiH  often  aasame  a  tfareatening  tone  opoR  thoieoei 
caBiom;  whicfa  proves  the  pecarioiM  tentire  upoiV 
which  their  adherence  to  ut  ia  fonoded,  and  hovr 
htHe  relianee  ean  he  pbced  on  tfaeni»  in  theevtM 
off  hosttlkics  between  Engbnd  and  the  United 
States. 

>  It  would  be  therefore  more  to  the  intereM  of 
the  Britiih  provinces,  were  the  government  M 
fiallnw  the  jodieious  and  liberal  policy  of  the 
United  States ;  which,  by  civilizing  and  conveft^ 
ing  tlie  Indians,  and  establishing  thenv  in  weH-^ 
or^niaed  settlements^  meliorates  their  conditiavii 
and  attaches  them  more  closely  to  the  interest  of 
the  eoUBtry  in  which  they  reside.  They  wotfM 
thus  become  set^ed  and  domesticated  ;  aild  hy 
attendiog  to  agricaltural  pursuits,  under  propw 
instructors,  they  would  procure  the  comlbrts  of- 
life,  and  realize  property,  which  they  would  not 
afterwards  be  willing  to  quit  for  a  precarious 
existence  in  the  woods,  or  ruinous  and  dostrucAifia 
warfare.  If  they  ever  did  take  up  the  tomahawkf* 
It  would  be  to  defend  their  property ^  and  not  far 
the  purpope  of  pocuriog  scalps. 

It  may  be  said,  that  there  are  already  several 
domiciliated  villages  of  Indians  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada ;  but  that  they  still  prefer  their 
wild  and  roving  life;    and,  except  when  they 
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vMtlni  from  the  cbaae  to  sell  their  fai%  fcw  iaf 
tliml  ever  inbtbit  their  diyeHings.  Thii  bMi^ 
tumly  true;  but  the  proper  steps  have  nerer  been 
tekeo  to  create  in  thote  savages  a  domestic  iipirift;^ 
The  French  government,  it  must  be  coofessed^ 
was  more  successfal  in  its  attemj^  tftan  did 
British  has  been.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  werO; 
as  in  South  America,  possessd  of  all  the  Zealand 
li^ility  necessary  for  accomplishing  so  importint 
M  object,  and  at  the  period  of  the  -oowqoest  haA 
wade  considerable  progress  in  cdleoting  together 
stvera)  tribes,  and  converting  them  toChrtstianify^ 
FVom  the  exertions  they  displayed  in  this  poll* 
tioal  as  well  as  religious  object  of  the'  French 
government,  it  may  be  inferred  they  would  have 
j^ix^ceeded  with  equal  talents,  and  allowiiig  for  the 
cUtference  of  views,  perhaps  with  as  much  succesi, 
as  their  brethren  in  Paraguay,  had  not  a  long  and 
destructive  warfare^  succeeded  by  the  loss  of  the 
ei»lonyy  disappointed  their  hopes  and  expectations. 
.The  Jesuits^  whose  order  as  it  then  existed 
under  the  regulation  of  the  British  government, 
ffda  to  cease  with  the  life  of  the  last  of  that  body, 
UtttQtally  lost  their  enthusiasm  in  the  canse  of  a; 
government  which  had  determined  upon  their 
4Qmfeilation»  and  consequently  neglected  the  im* 
portent  foi^ects  that  had  before  occupied  their 
aMentioft.  From  that  period,  the  domicilfated 
Indians,  whose  number  had  been  lessened  more 


tium  one-balf  by  the  wtr,  were  little  thought  ot 
It  was  c<»iceived  to  be  enoagh,  if  their  souk  were 
9ave4  by  a  Roonui  Catholic  priest,  and  their 
nakedMsi  covered  by  a  few  Protestant  Uankets. 
Tlieir  political,  civil,  and  moral  condition^  their 
naniw^  coitoiM,  habits^  and  disposition,  wen 
kft  Ad  their  own  care  and  management  It  b  not 
Mrprisiog,  therefore,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  tiie 
war,  inetaid  of  returning  to  their  agricoltural  and 
domestic  purauits,  they  launched  out  again  into 
their  former  erratic  and  savage  life.  Their  chil- 
dren, whose  education  was  consequently  neglect- 
ed, followed  the  footsteps  of  their  parents,  and 
fell  into  the  same  barbarous  vices  and  debauchery. 
In  this  degenerated  state  we  6nd  all  the  iuba« 
bttants  of  the  Indian  villages  in  Lower  Canada 
at  the  present  day.  instead  of  following  agncat- 
ture,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  they  roam  the 
woods  in  search  of  a  precarious  subsistence.  The 
flesh  of  the  animals  which  they  kill  in  the  chase 
serves  them  for  food,  and  the  skins  to  procure 
rum.  They  visit  the  villages,  and  the  adjuseot 
towns,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dispose  of 
their  furs,  and  get  drunk  with  their  favourite 
beverage.  At  those  periods  they  will  p^-h^ps 
attend  with  their  families  at  chapel,  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  on  Sundays ;  when  tliey  will 
kneel,  cross  themselves,  and  sing  hymns  in  tha 
Indian  language,  with  apparent  devotion;  but  tte 
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ajp^HMiemmta^  to  indalenoe^aMl  indMBtkn*  ^JTh^ 
P|$l^thfua  he  3e«n  in  groaps^  raiBbliiig  through  tfatf 
stGf^its.UtU'Siitked^  and  io  a  contimial  state  ^d^ 
<Vimike|i»eBtf;  e&hihtliiig  an  emaciatad,  wratelied^ 
aMiy/orknti  appearance^  equally- disgraoefel  t# 
-  qN^ij&efl  society,    aod    the   goirernaiMt  ^^ildivA 
wfayrh'  they  Jive,    They  are  a  living  repntachcHH^ 
t||a  European  inhabitaotsy  who,  in  taking  piM* 
8§|9ipu.,of  their  country^  hav§  introduced  asKtt^ 
tbtuii  (Jjaease,  vice,  and  wretchedtyess,  iMMid  oP 
C|^|«tian  virtue,  civilization,  and  htofpmes^.  itti^ 
y/fglf^  itiiot  for  the  inscrutable  measiaras'of  0i^ii^', 
Pyi«A^fiBiyy  ii^  which  good  often  aiisas  out  of^evit/^ 
tbft^tfcpvfeiy  of  America  might  be  daplor^  as  a 
cijBDWistance  that  had  entailed  npon  the  infiabi^ 
ta^tf-Jb^b  of  the  old  and  new  heanispheresi  mdti^ 
i]|ilfQ«|))M8  than  blessings.  *' 

3u:.    •-  •   ^  :m 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Face  of  Lower  Canada^^Mountain  of  Quebec*^ 
Stack  lAme  Slate — Minerals — Mineral  Springs 
"^Rock  Stones — Remarkable  Earthquake  of 
1669 — Particulars  translated  from  the  French 
Jesuits*  Journal — Dreadful  Night^-^ickness  and 
Giddiness  of  the  Head — Wreck  of  Nature — 
Forests  overturned — Springs  choked  up — Rivers 
lost — Violent  Shocks-^^Mountains  swallowed  np 
--^General  Devastation — New  Lakes  and  Islands 
'^Three  extraordinary  Grcumstances — fVm* 
derfUl  Preservation — Extraordinary  Protection 
of  Divine  Providence — Natural  Curiosities-'^ 
Falls  ofSaguenay — Montmorency  andChaudiere 
— jin  Excursion  up  the  River — Through  the 
Woods — Melancholy  Accident — Anecdote  of  two 
young  Ladies — Arrival  at  the  Falls  of  ChaudUre 
'^The  Cataract — Return  to  Quebec — Rapids  of 
Richlieu — Cascades — Rapids  of  the  Cedars, 

Thb  face  of  Lower  Canada  is  remarkably  bold 
and  striking.  The  noble  river  St.  Lawrence^ 
flowing  more  than  400  miles  between  high  lands 
and  lofty  mountains^  sometimes  divided  into 
channels  by  large  islands^  and  at  other  times  int^- 
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tccted  by  dtnters of  small  ones;  numeio«  rapid 
streamt  roHingfrotn  the  neighbouring  mountaiQi^ 
breaking  over  steep  precipices,  and  niingltng  tbeir 
waters. with  the  grand  river;  its  bcdd  and  nigged 
"^shores,  lofty  enainences^  and  sloping  valleys,  co- 
vered with  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  immeosfl^ 
forests,  or  interspersed  with  the  cultivated  settle* 
meuts  of  the  inhabitants,  present  altogether  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  a  succession  of  the  most 
suUime  and  picturesque  objects  that  imaginatioa 
can  conceive. 

Beyond  the  Rapids  of  Richlieu,  which  are  si* 
tuated  about  400  milea  from  the  entrance  of  the 
St.  Lavi^nence,  the  country  assumes  a  more  level 
aspect:  the  mountains  retire  to  the  north  and 
south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach^  leaving  all  that 
p«t  of  Canada  extending  to  the  south-west  and 
north-east  an  almost  interminable  flat  Frozen 
oceans,  gulfs,  and  bays ;  immense  lakes  and  wil* 
demesses,  diversified  at  times  by  chains  of  enoTi^ 
moon  mountains,  constitute  the  features  of  the  re* 
tnaintng  part  of  the  British  settlements  in  North 
America,  which  extend  from  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor to  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  to  the  northward,  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

The  mountain  on  which  Quebec  is  built,  and 
liie  high  lands  for  several  miles  along  the  St» 
Lawrence,  consist  chiefly  of  black  lime  slate.    A 
3C3 
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few  moantains  in  the  neigbboarhood  are 
posed  of  a  gray  stone;  but  they  for  the  most 
part  stand  on  a  bed  of  linie  slate.  About  a  yard 
from  the  surface^  this  slate  is  quite  compact,  and 
without  any  cracks,  so  that  one  cannot  perceive 
it  is  a  slate,  its  laminse  being  imperceptible*  It 
lies  in  strata,  which  vary  from  three  or  four  to 
twenty  inches  thick  and  upwards.  In  Quebec 
the  strata  lie  in  some  parts  diagonally,  in  others 
almost  perpendicular,  but  none  horizontally;  and 
bear  every  mark  of  having  been  violently  agitated 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  which  must  have 
shaken  the  mountain  to  its  very  foundation. 
Whether  or  not  it  lost  its  horizontal  direction  by 
the  earthquake  of  l663,  I  have  never  been  aUe 
to  ascertain. 

In  the  unpaved  streets  of  Quebec  this  slaty 
stone  strikes  out  in  corners  at  the  surface,  and 
injures  the  shoes  extremely.  The  narrow  crevices 
between  the  shivers,  which  are  very  thin,  are 
commonly  filled  with  a  fibrous  white  gypsum; 
the  larger  cracks  are,  in  particular  parts  of  the 
rock^  filled  up  with  the  transparent  quartz  crys- 
tals which  I  have  before  mentioned.  The  lai^est 
I  have  m^t  with  were  about  two  inch^  in  length, 
and  three  or  four  in  circumference;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, they  are  extremely  small,  and  many  resem- 
ble well  cut  polished  diamonds.  A  sort  of  black 
or  gray  spar  is  also  frequently  met  wttb  ia  the 
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ro^.  Most  of  the  old  houses  are  built  of  the 
lime  slate;  but  it  shivers  into  thin  pieces  on  the 
outside,  after  being  exposed  to  the  ^ir  for  some 
time:  the  masons,  however,  have  a  particular 
manner  of  placing  the  pieces  of  stone,  which 
prevents  them  from  cracking,  except  a  Wtile  on 
the  outside.  The  new  public  buildings,  fortifi«- 
cations,  and  many  of' the  private  houses  belong*- 
ing  to  the  gentry  at  Quebec,  have  of  late  years 
)»een  built  with  the  gray  stone,  which  has  a  light 
and  handsome  appearance,  and  is  of  a  more  du- 
rable nature.  • 

The  mountains  and  high  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  i^uebec,  and  for  many  miles  below,  consist  of 
different  species  of  the  lime  shte,  and  of  the  gray 
rock  or  limestone,  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
gray  and  black  glimmer  and  quarts,  fibrous 
gypsuip>  and  pierre  au  calumet.  The  latter  has 
received  its  name  from  the  French,  who,  as  well 
as  the  Indians,  frequently  use  it  for  the  heads  of 
their  calumets  or  tobacco  pipes.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone of  rather  a  soft  though  compact  texture^ 
and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

Iron,  copper,  and  lead  ore  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Lower  Canada,  though  not  to  any 
very  great  extent.  Iron  is  most  abundant,  and 
has  been  discovered  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  about  Batiscan  and  Three  Rivers. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  a  silver  mine  existed 
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nair  St.  Paurs  Bay,  about  54  miles  below  Quebec, 
on  the  north  ^liore,  several  pieces  of  ore  haviag 
been  discovered,  which  resembled  that  metal:  it 
bas  since  been  found  to  consist  only  of  lead,  whick 
lies  in  veins  in  a  mountain  of  gray  stone, 

No  very  important  discoveries  have  hitherto 
been  made  in  the  mineral  world  of  Lower  Canada; 
though  in  that,  as  well  as  in  every  other  braoch 
of  natural  history,  there  is  sufficient,  in  that 
country,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  pbtlosoo 
pher.  Some  mineral  springs  haye  been  discovered 
in  different  parts  of  the  province:  one  or  two 
were  fbuod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tbree  Rivers, 
but  are  now  either  lost  or  remain  unnoticed^ 
Another  was  discovered  in  the  suburb  of  St  John, 
just  without  the  walls  of  Quebec :  this  has  beam 
kept  open  for  several  years,  and  belongs  to  an  old 
French  ivoman,  who  has  a  small  house  adjoiniiig 
it.  Many  of  the  gentry,  1  understand,  vfdlk  ^t 
to  this  house  in  the  summer  about  six  o*clock  ia 
the  morning,  and  drink  the  waters,  which  wrt 
reckoned  extremely  salubrious :  they  are  aloost 
tasteless^  but  have  a  very  unpleasant  sulphureous 
smell. 

Several  excellent  springs  <^  fresh  water  gush 
out  of  various  parts  of  the  rock.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  chiefly  use  the  river  water,  though  it 
is  not  reckoned  very  healthful  in  winter.  I  do 
not  recoll^t  seeiog  a  pomp  at  Quebec,  nor  of 
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hearing  that  there  is  one  ia  the  town ;  yet  welU 
might  be  easily  dug  in  the  roc^,  and  water  might 
be  obtained  in  many  places  for  the  use  of  tlie 
people  where  it  now  runs  to  waste.  The  water 
is  conveyed  in  barrels  from  the  river  to  all  parts 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  towns  by  the  cartersi 
who  charge  sixpence  or  eigbtpence  per  barre;!  ac« 
oording  to  the  distance. 

In  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  partU 
cularly  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  are  to  be  found 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  lying  scattered 
in  the  fields,  meadows,  and  plains.*  Some  s4 
them  measure  nine  or  ten  feet  in  circomferenoe^ 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  high}  but  I  have  met 
with  many  considerably  larger*  They  are  mostly 
of  a  gray  colour,  round  shaped,  and  of  a  very 
close  and  hard  substance^  impr^nated  with  black, 
red,  and  white  glimmer  and  spar.  They  lie  upon 
the  soil,  having  no  connexion  with  any  rock  or 
bed  of  stone;  and  a  person  cannot  view  them 
without  asking  himself  the  question.  How,  and  in 
what  manner,  came  such  large  masses  of  stone 
there?  Jt  was  upon  one  of  these  stones  that 
.General  Wolfe  is  said  to  have  breathed  his 
last. 

The  earthquake  of  l663  wad  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phsenomena  that  has  happened  in 
^orth  America,  or  perhaps  any  part  of  the 
glohe^  within  the  memory  9f  man.    It  conti.AV|ed 
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upwards  of  six  months,  with  more  or  less  violenee, 
during  which  period  it  overturned  a  chain  of  free- 
9tone  mountains  in  Upper  Canada  of  more  than 
300  miles  in  length,  and  levelled  it  with  the 
plain.  In  Lower  Canada  it  caused  several  rivers 
to  change  their  course ;  and  the  mountains  in 
the  vicinity,  and  for  several  miles  below  Quebec, 
were  split  and  rent  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner;  several  were  overturned,  or  swallowed 
up,  and  some  were  even  lifted  from  their  foun- 
dations and  plunged  into  the  rivers,  where  they 
afterwards  became  islands.  To  the  nortliward  of 
Quebec  there  is  a  mountain  which  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  a  tolcano.  Its  summit 
is  covered  with  seven  or  eight  inches  of  mossy 
9ubstance,  under  which  are  stones  consisting  prin* 
qipally  of  granite  impregnated  with  iron  ore,  and 
blackened  by  the  effects  of  fire.  The  stones 
which  ar^e  mpst  burnt  do  not  He  at  the  summit, 
but  at  a  certain  depth,  and  there  arises  a  warm 
vapour  from  the  spot,  sufficient  to  melt  the  snow 
as  it  falls.  It  is  singular  that  no  crater  has  been 
hitherto  discovered,  though,  frpm  the  appearance 
of  the  stones,  there  is  no  doubt  of  one  having  for- 
merly existed  :  it  was,  most  probably,  filled  up  or 
totally  destroyed  by  the  earthquake. 

As  the  particulars  of  that  remarkable  event  are 
little  known,  and  have  never  yet,  I  believe,  been 
uublished  in  the  English  lan|;uage,  I  have  made  a 
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translation  from  the  journal  of  the  French  Jesuits 
of  Qoebee,  an  extract  of  which  I  procured  in  that 
eity.  The  account  was  written  soon  after  the 
earthquake  had  ceased,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
antiquity  of  its  language  and  orthography.  The 
effects  of  that  unprecedented  event  are  described 
in  rather  glowing  colours,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  tlie  people  who  witnessed  them, 
and  whose  imaginations  were  yet  heated  with 
such  dreadful  scenes,  and  the  alarming  sensations 
they  must  have  produced.  But  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  exaggeration  of  the  facts,  which 
are  stroTigly  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  mountains  and  rivers  at  the  present  day. 

EARTHQUAKE  OF  1663. 

^  It  was  on  the  5th  c»f  February,  l663,  about 
half-past  five  c/clo<*k  in  the  evening,  that  a  great 
rushing  noise  was  heard  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  Canada.  This  noise  caused  the  |)eople 
to  run  out  of  tlieir  houses  into  the  streets,  as  if 
their  habitations  had  been  on  fire;  but  instead 
pf  flames  and  smoke,  they  were  surprised  to  see 
the  walls  reeling  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the 
stones  moving  as  if  they  had  been  detached  from 
each  other.  The  bells  sounded  by  the  repeated 
shocks.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  bent  down, 
first  T)n  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other.  The 
timbers^  rafters,  and  planks  xrracked.     The  earth 
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trembled  violeutty,  and  caused  the  stakes  of  tlic 
palisades  and  palings  to  dance,  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  been  incredible  had  we  not  actually 
seen  it  in  several  places. 

'  It  was  at  tliis  moment  that  every  on^  ran  oat 
of  doors.  1  hen  were  to  be  seen  animals  flying 
in  all  directions ;  children  crying  and  screaming 
in  the  streets;  men  and  women^  seized  with 
affright,  stood  horror  struck  with  the  dreadful 
scene  before  them,  unable  to  move,  and  ignorant 
where  to  fly  for  refuge  from  the  tottering  walls 
and  trembling  earth,  which  threatened  every  in- 
stant to  crubh  them  to  death,  or  sink  them  into  a 
profound  and  immeasurable  abyss. 

*  Some  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  in  the 
snow, crossing  their  breasts^  and  calling  upon  their 
saints  to  relieve  them  from  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  surrounded.  Others  passed  the  rest  of 
this  dreadful  night  in  prayer ;  for  the  earthquake 
ceased  not,  but  continued  at  short  intervals  with 
a  certain  undulating  impulse  resembling  the 
waves  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  same  qualmish  sen- 
^tion,  or  sickness  at  the  stomach,  was  felt  during 
the  shocks  as  is  experienced  in  a  vessel  at  sea. 

*  The  violence  of  the  earthquake  was  greatest 
in  the  forests,  where  it  appeared  as  if  there  was  a 
battle  raging  between  the  trees;  for  not  only  their 
branches  were  destroyed,  but  even  their  trunks 
are  said  to  have  been  detached  from  their  places. 
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and  dashed  against  each  other  with  inconoeivable 
violence  and  confusion  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  In^ 
dians,  in  their  figurative  manner  of  speaking, 
declared  that  all  the  forests  were  drrmh^ 

*  The  war  also  seemed  to  be  carried  on  between 
the  mountains ;  some  of  which  were  torn  from 
their  beds,  and  thrown  upon  others,  leaving  im-» 
mense  chasms  in  the  places  from  whence  they 
had  issued,  and  the  very  trees  with  which  they 
were  covered  sunk  down,  leaving  only  their  tops 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth :  others  were  com^ 
pletely  overturned,  their  branches  buried  in  thd 
earth,  and  the  roots  only  remained  above  ground* 

*  During  this  general  wreck  of  nature,  the.ice^ 
upwards  of  six  feet  thick,  was  rent  and  thrown 
np  in  large  pieces;  and  fiom  the  openings  in 
many  parts  there  issued  thick  clouds  of  smoke, 
or  fountains  of  dirt  and  sand,  which  spouted  up 
to  a  v^Tj  considerable  height.  The  springs  n-ere 
either  choked  up,  or  impreenated  with  sulphur* 
Many  rivers  were  totally  lost;  others  were  di* 
verted  from  their  course,  and  their  waters  entirely 
corrupted.  Soimc  of  them  became  yellow ^  others 
redj  and  the  great  river  of  St.  F^wrence  appeared 
entirely  white^  as  far  down  as  Tadoussac.  Thia 
extraordinary  phenomenon  must  astonish  those 
who  know  the  size  of  the  river,  and  the  immense 
body  of  water  in  various  parts,  which  must  have 
required  such  an  abundance  of  matter  to  whiten  it» 
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*  They  write  from  Montreal,  that  diiring  the 
earthquake  they  plainly  saw  the  stakes  of  the 
picketing;  or  palisades,  jump  up,  as  if  they  had 
been  dancing;  that  of  two  doors  in  the  same 
room,  one  opened  and  the  other  shut  of  their 
own  accord  ;  that  the  chimneys  and  tops  of  the 
houses  bent  like  the  branches  of  trees  agitated  by 
the  wind ;  ,that  when  they  went  to  walk,  they 
felt  the  earth  following  them,  and  rising  at  every 
step  tliey  took ;  sometimes  striking  against  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  other  things,  in  a  very  forci- 
ble and  surprising  manner. 

*  From  Three  Rivers  they  write,  that  the  first 
shock  was  the  most  violent,  and  commenced  with 
a  noise  resembling  thunder.  The  houses  were 
agitated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tops  of  trees 
during  a  tempest,  with  a  noise  as  if  fire  was 
crackling  in  the  garrets. 

*  The  first  shock  lasted  half  an  hour,  or  rather 
better,  though  its  greatest  force  was  properly  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  .an  hour ;  and  we  believe 
there  was  not  a  single  shock  which  did  not  cause 
the  earth  to  open  more  or  less.  *  As  for  the  rest^ 
we  have  remarked,  that  though  this  earthquake 
continued  almost  without  intermission,  yet  it  was 
not  always  of  an  equal  violence.  Sometimes  'it 
was  like  the  pitching  of  a  large  vessel  which 
dragged  heavily  at  her  anchors;  and  it  was  this 
motion  which  occasioned  many  to  have  a  giddi* 
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cess  in  their  heads,  and  qualmishness  at  their 
stomachs.  At  other  times  the  motion  was  hur- 
ried and  irregular,  creating  sudden  jerks,  some  o£ 
which  were  extremely  violent;  but  the  most  com- 
mon was  a  slight  tremulous  motion,  which  occurred 
frequently,  with  little  noise. 

*  Many  ef  the  French  inhabitants  and  Indians, 
who  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  scene,  state,  that  a 
great  way  up  the  river  of  *  Trois  Riyi^res,*  about 
eighteen  miles  below  Quebec,  the  hills  which 
bordered  the  river  on  either  side,  and  whidi  were 
of  a  prodigious  height,  were  torn  from  tlieir  foun-* 
dations,  and  plunged  into  the  river,  causing  it  to 
change  its  course,  and  spread  itself  over  a  large 
tract  of  land  recently  cleared :  the  broken  earth 
mixed  with  the  waters,  and  for  several  months 
changed  the  colour  of  the  great  river  St.  Law- 
rence, into  which  that  of  *  Trois  Rivieres'  disem-* 
bogued  itself. 

*  In  the  course  of  this  violent  convulsion  of 
nature,  lakes  appeared  where  none  ever  existed 
before;  mountains  were  overthrown,  swallowed 
up  by  the  gaping  earth,  or  precipitated  into  adja- 
cent rivers,  leaving  in  their  place  frightful  chasms 
or  level  plains.  Falls  and  rapids  were  ctianged 
into  gentle  streams^  and  gentle  streams  into  falls 
and  rapids.  Rivers  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
sought  other  beds,  or  totally  disappeared.  The 
earth  and  the  mountains  were  violently  split  and 
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fsent  in  innumerable  piaoes,  creating  chasms  and 
precipices  whose  depths  have  never  yet  been  as- 
certained. Such  devastation  was  also  occasioned 
ia  the  wood^,  that  more  than  a  thousand  acres  in 
#ur  neighbourhood  wer^  completely  overturned; 
and  where,  but  a  short  time  before,  nothing  met 
the  eye  but  one  immense  forest  of  trees,  now  were 
to  be  seen  extensive  cleared  lands  apparently  jmt 
tamed  up  by  the  plough. 

*  At  Tadoussac  (about  160  miles  below  Que- 
bec on  the  north  shore)  the  effect  of  the  earth- 
quake was  not  Ie8»  violent  than  in  other  places ; 
and  such  a  heavy  shower  of  volcanic  ashes  fell  in 
that  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  that  the  waters  were  as  violently  agi- 
tated  as*  during  a  tempest. 

'  Near  St.  Paurs  Bay  (about  50  miles  Mow 
Quebec,  on  the  north  shore)  a  mountain  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  circumference,  situated  on 
*the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  precipitated 
into  the  river :  but,  as  if  it  had  only  made  a 
pkinge,  it  rose  from  the  bottom,  and  became  a 
small  island,  forming,  with  the  ^shore,  a  conve- 
nient harbour  well  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
Lower  down  the  river,  towards  Point  Alloiiettes, 
an  entire  forest  of  considerable  extent  viras  loosened 
from  the  main  land,  and  slid  into  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  V^here  the  trees  took  fresh  root  in  the 
water. 
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'  There  are  three  circumetanoes,  however,  wbkh 
have  rendered  this  extraordinary  earthquake  par- 
ticularly remarkable.  The  fint  is  its  duration^ 
it  having:  continued  from  February  to  August, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  six  fnonihs  almost  without 
intermission  !  It  is  true,  the  shocks  were  n<^  al-» 
ways  equally  violent  In  several  places,  as  towards 
the  mountains  behind  Quebec,  the  thundering 
noise  and  trembling  motion  continued  successively 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  others,  as  towards 
Tadoussac,  the  shocks  continued  generally  for  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time  with  much  violence. 

'  The  second  circumstance  relates  to  the  extent 
of  this  earthquake,  which  we  believe  was  univer- 
sal throughout  the  whole  of  New  France,  for  we 
learn  that  it  was  folt  from  Lisle  Perc^e  and  Gasp^, 
which  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law«> 
rence,  to  beyond  Montreal*,  as  also  in  New 
England,  Acadia,  and  other  places  more  remote* 
As  far  as  it  has  \  come  to  our  knowledge,  this 
earthquake  extended  more  than  6o6  miles  in 
length  and  about  300  in  breadth.  Hence^ 
180,000  square  miles  of  land  were  convulsed  on 
the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  moment. 

^The  third  circumstance  (which  appears  the 

*  It  appears  fix>iD  thb^  that  the  Jesuits  at  Quebec  bad  oot 
then  received  any  account  of  the  devastation  which  the  earth- 
quake had  committed  in  Upper  Canada^  and  of  course  wers 
onaixpuunted  with  its  real  extent. 
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iDMt  remarkabte  of  all)  regardB  tlie  €xtiwwtiiit»y* 
pf^ledion  of  Divine  Providettc^,  whici^iias  bcMI'' 
extended  to  ut,  and  our  htbitttioda;  for  wb  ^^^ 
9emk  near  us  Ibe  large  openiagi  and  ehaams  ii4i A^ 
the  earthquake  occasioned,  and  the  prodigkMr 
extent  of  country  which  has  bean  either  totaHjT' 
lost  or  hideously  convnlaed)  without  4mr  lonng 
eilkfr  fMn^  woman,  or  child^  or  even  koving  a  k&lt 
of-thmr  head  touched.^ 

Few  natural  curiosities  are  to  be  found   in 
Lower  Canada,  except  rapids,  cascades^  and  fe!^ 
AaMmg  the  latter,  those  of  Saguenay,  Monteio^ 
Teo<y,  and  Chaudiere  are  the  chief.    The  river 
Saguenay  is  situated  about  the  entrance  of :  the 
St.'  Lttwrence  os  the  north  shore,  and  the  falls  are' 
abettt  90  miles  up  the  river.    They  are  50  feet 
high^  and  remarkable  for  the  immense  sheet  ^^ 
water  ^hich  breaks  over  the  rocks,  and  pra^«- ' 
pitates  itself  with  amazing  velocity  into  the  Rivet* ' 
St.  Lawrence,  where  it  causes  a  strong  eddy  iar 
current  th&t  frequently  carries  k  vessel  out  of  its 
course*  ■*-*  * 

The  fell  of  Montmorency,  which  is  situ^Kd  ' 
about  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Qtfettc, 
derives  its  elegant  and  majestic  appearant^  tAortP^ 
from  its  height  than  from  the  body  of  water  thsfr' * 
flows  over  the  precipice.     According  to  the'ttic*t**^ 
accurate  computation,  it  is  250  feet  high  and  «ff^ 
feet  wide.     Its  breadth  is,  however,  increased  ^ 
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fKmiiibbecl^  according  to  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied  by  the  river^  which  is  a  narrow  stream 
and  jn  many  parts  extremely  shallow.  In  sprii^ 
and  autumn^  when  the  melting  of  the  soow^  or 
mnch  FatD)  swells  Ihe  current,  the  fuil  ia  meroated^ 
and  is  aeen  at  those  periods  to  great  adipaoteg&  In 
winter  hot  a  small  portion  of  the  fall  ia  viaiUe,  in 
consequence  of  the  cones  of  ice  which  are  formed 
hy  the  rising  spray^  and  intercept  the  view^  neariy 
half  way  up. 

The  river  Montmorency  falls  brtwean  a  bnge 
cleft  in  the  mountain,  which  appeacs  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  shock  of  an  earlhquabe.  Dm 
waters  thus  precipitate  themselves  into  a  kmd  of 
baain,  upwards  of  30O  yards  wide,  many  parte  of 
which  are  fordable  towards  the  entraniDe  at  low 
witer;  but  uiKkr  the  fall  there  is  an  laameBse 
chasm.  The  mountain  consists  of  the  black  lime 
slate,  which  as  it  becomes  etposed  to  the  air  con* 
tinually  moulctefs  away.  Neur  the  summit  of  the 
falls,  the  banks  of  the  cleft  are  ornamented  with 
a  vmriety  of  shrubs,  6r-tree8,  and  other  eveigreens^ 
whose  dark  foliage  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  snowy  whitei^ess  of  the  fall,  and  gives  to  the 
imu  ememble  a  pleasing  and  romantic  appearance. 
The  fall  of  Montmorency  has,  however,  more  of 
the  elegaat  and  beautiful  in  it,  than  of  the  '^awfully 
grand,  or  wonderfully  sublime.** 

While  I  remained  at  Quebec,  I  took  the  op- 
VOL.1.  So 
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portunity  of  visiting  the  falk  of  Chmdtem,  which 
in  my  opinion  are  far  superior  to  that  of  Monk- 
tnorency.  They  are  situated  about  nine  miles 
above  Quebec  on  the  opposite  shore^  ai^d  abMk 
three  or  four  miles  back  from  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence) into  which  the  river  Chaudiere  disembogMs 
itself.  The  excursion  to  Chaudiere  was  acccMiH 
panied  with  much  more  difficulty  than  thst  to 
ktommorency^  being  obliged  to  penetrate  upward 
of  five  miles  through  a  thick  wood,  in  whtdi  the 
path  WBS  not  discernible  without  a  guid^ 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Hawdon,  the  present 
Mofekeeper-general  of  the  Indian  deparlmetW) 
and  Lieiitenent  Burke  of  the  100th  regiment^ 
t  left  Quebec  one  fine  momitig  in  the  month  of 
August,  I8O7,  in  a  birch  canoe,  conduct^  by 
two  Indians  fVom  the  ofiposite  camp.  We  bad 
applied  to  our  friend  the  chief  for  his  sefficn; 
but  he  being  busily  engaged  in  the  camp,  he  1^ 
commended  two  young  Indians  of  the  M idcmadc 
tribe,  who  were  brothers,  as  very  steady  sober 
cbariicterB :  we  hired  them,  and  had  no  reason  to 
repent  it,  fot  they  behaved  extremely  well,  and 
during  the  whole  day  would  drink  nothing  but 
warter.  The  eldest,  who  was  not  more  than  26, 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  all  spirituous  liquors, 
and  assured  us,  that  neither  he  nor  his  brother 
ever  accustomed  themselves  to  take  any.  By 
this  I  perceived  tbey  had  adopted  the  excellent 
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example  cf  their  chief;  and  1  mention  this  trait 
in  the  Indian  character  as  a  very  great  novelty } 
so  extremdy  rare  is  it  to  meet  with  any  who  do 
net  give  themselves  up  to  inebriation.  The  eldest 
Indian  spoke  English  remarkably  well.  He  re* 
sided,  he  said,  near  St.  John's  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  that 
town.  He  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  as  much 
modesty  as  sobriety ;  for  our  friend  Burke,  having 
joked  him 'rather  freely  about  lying  in  the  same 
tent  with  the  young  squaws^  he  became  very 
serious,  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  good  to  talk 
<tf  such  things.  The  manner  in  which  we  sat  m 
the. canoe  was  curious  enough  to  an  European 
accustomed  to  boats  with  good  seats  in  them. 
The  youngest  Indian  knelt  down^at  the  head  of 
the  canoe,  and  paddled  either  on  the  right  or  leflt, . 
as  the  current  required.  Mr.  Hawdon  sat  next 
at  the  bottom,  with  his  l^s  extended.  I  sat  as 
dose  to  him  as  possible,  with  my  legs  on  each 
side  of  him  ;  and  Lieutenant  Burke  bdiind  m^ 
with  his  legs  extended  on  my  sides.  The  other 
Indian  knelt  down  in  the  stem  of  the  canoe,  and 
with  his  paddle  steered  or  impelled  it  forward. 

Having  arrived  at  a  small  bay,  into  which  the 
river  Chaudtere  empties  itself,  and  mingles  its 
^waters  with  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  disem- 
barked, hauled  the  canoe  uppn  the  beach,  and 
proceeded  up  a  steep  cliff  that  led  to  the  house 
3d  3 
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of  Am  guide,  irhtch  ivw«taifttod)«hdA.a  inifertn. 
thevvioodU   T^paitof  i|heo««mtoy  k.bift  tltaly^ 
settkd  by  the  Oma^m^;  atid  horn  ^e  nHf^ 
«tatef  of  their  farms,  mod  the  half  eloamfl  Aaarfr 
a4joni«ng,  it. has  isi  wild  romantic  appeamme.! 

We  ^pmid  the  guide  at  home;  aad  fullMrai  fay 
our  two  'Indtaas,  wtm  weoe  alw  detiroM  of  eeiing 
ihe  (bUa,  we  entered  avery.  nairow  palh  ia  a 
thick  wood  composed  of  almost  every  species  awl 
vari^  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  season  i  of  ibe 
jrear  was  wcU  adapted  for  ,oiir  excucsi6o,..aa  the 
musquito,  sandffli^,  and  other  disagreeabkrtHi? 
sacts,.  had  ail  disappeared ;  the  oeU  jowmMigB 
>aod  ewDiogs  Jsaving^  palsied  thair ,liBsibsy>,ai|d 
drivea  4faem  into  their  fetrcaM.  I^^fhwip, 
blackberries,  nupberriesv.  and  other  iriVijftMi^ 
tboi^^^ifearly  on  the  deoliae^  werejret.  j9fJMMi^ 
derable  abundance^,  and.  often  tempted  sop^/pf 
our  party  to  af^  and  gather  them  * '  Porton^lir, 
none  of  OS  ever  lost  fight  of  our  giMdi^^/^ft^iyia 
consequences  might  hi^ve  beeh  fttal.:   ;      t^  hi; 

A  melancholy  instance  of  this  ooeurred^ii^G^ 
years  ago,  in  whiofa  the  captain  of  a  ^ip^  ^bo 
had  accompanied  a  party  to  see  the  jfisljs^  i|^ 
kait  in  the  woods  on  hia  retnan  hoBw,^  ;aAd 
penihed!  It  is  supposed;  that  he  had  SEM^pcd 
behind  to  gather  fruit,  by  which  metna  he  iost 
sight  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  whoihi^d  fgope 
on  before  with  the  guide.     Aa.  sooa  as;  th^ 


muMd  bim,  they  ifaoutcri  aod^liollMd  as  loud 
M  tb^y  Mttld/buttoiio  purpose ;  they  tbbo  turned 
btfdt  a  oonmderable  way,  biit>  eouid  neither  see 
DorhMr  any  thing  af  htoi.  The  next  day  parties 
of  Indians  were  diapttdied  in  all  directtons^  but 
they  returned  with  as  little  success ;  and  it  was 
lYOt  till  some  months  afterwards  that  his  skeleton 
was  founds  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  hftd  waa* 
dered  a-uiile  or  two  from  the  right  path^  wbteb  is 
<sb  extremely  narrow  as  to  admit  only  one  per-* 
t^m^to  waHt  along  at  a  time,  and  tbereforer  easily 
iilissed. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  toi wander  care- 
lessly  in  the  Woods  in  Canada  without  a  guide^jor 
l'(fe4|ci<mt  acquaintance  with  the  paths:;  aad  hi- 
Btaiices  have  occurred  of  people  perbhing  evdn 
within  a  small  distance  of  their  own  habitations. 
A  few  years  ago  two  young  ladies  who  were  on 
t'  tistt  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Niehohis  Montour^ 
formerly  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  who 
then  resided  at  Point  du  Lac,  near  Tbrae  Rivers, 
strolled  into  the  woods  at  the  bacb  of  the  house 
one  moaning  after  breakfast,  for  the  purpose  af>re- 
"^liag  tliemselves  with  the  strawberries  and  otber 
fruit  which  grew  abundantly  there,  and  were  then 
id  great  perfection.  One  of  tbem  llad  an^ifnusing 
4iOirel  in  her  hand,  wbich  she  read  to  the  other ; 
and  so  interested  were  they  with  the  story,  and 
the  scenery  around  them,  that  they  never  thought 
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of  returning  to  dinner.  In  tfats  maniver  tfaejr 
strolled  ddightfolly  along,  sometimes  wrapt  up 
in  the  chmrms  of  the  novel,  and  at  other  tiroes 
stopping  to  gather  the  fruit  which  lay  luxuriantly 
scattered  beneath  their  feet,  or  hung  in  dusters 
over  their  heads,  when  the  declining  sun  at  lei^h 
warned  than  that  it  was  late  in  the  aftemooa. 
They  now  began  to  think  of  returning ;  but  un- 
fortunately they  had  wandered  from  the  path, 
and  knew  not  which  way  to  go.  The  sun,  whieb 
an  hour  before  might  have  afforded  them  aome 
assistance,  was  now  obscured  by  the  lofty  trees  of 
the  forest;  and  as  the  evening  closed  in,  they  found 
themselves  yet  more  bewildered. 

In  the  most  distracted  state  they  wandered 
about  among  the  shrubs  and  underwood  of  the 
ft)rest,  wringing  their  hands,  and  crying  Bioat 
bitterly  at  their  melancholy  situation.  Their 
clothes  were  neaHy  torn  off  their  backs ;  and 
their  hair  hung  in  a  dishevelled  manner  upon  theit 
necks.  In  this  wretched  condition  they  wimdered 
till  nearly  dark,  when  they  came  up  to  a  small 
hut :  their  hearts  beat  high  at  the  sight,  but  it 
was  empty !  They  were,  however,  glad  to  tak« 
refuge  in^  it  for  the  night,  to  shelter  them  finom 
the  heavy  dews  of  the  forest  which  were  thea 
falling.  They  collected  a  quantity  of  leaves,  with 
which  they  made  a  bed,  and  lay  down :  but  tbey 
could  not  sleep,  and  spent  the  night  in  uoa^^ing 
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tears  4^  nproaohee  at  their  own  q^rel^snesa. 
They  however  at  timeg  end^voiired  to  cpniols 
each  other  with  the  hope  that  people  vrould  h^ 
disp^U^hec^  by  Mr*  Moptour  in  search  of  them« 
The  Dfbxt  moraiug,  therefore^  they  wisely  k?pt 
within  the  hut,  or  went  out  only  to  gather  fruit  ti| 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite.  Towfurds  the  close 
of  the  day  they  heard  the  Iqdian  y^l  in  th^  wQodl^| 
but  were  afraid  to  call  out,  or  stir  from  th^  hjut^ 
9ot  kiH>wing  whether  they  might  be  sept  in  search 
of  them,  or  were  a  party  of  strange  lodifins  ipta 
whc^  hands  they  did  not  like  to  trust  th^m* 
selves^ 

A  second  night  was  passed  in  th?  same  fQrlpr^ 
^tate ;  though,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  ooie  of 
tb^m  became  more  composed^  and,  iu  some  m^Q^* 
aure,  even  reconciled  to  her  situation  ;  which, 
deplorable  as  it  was,  and  unpertain  when  th^y 
laight  be  relieved  from  it,  sbe  regarded  as  ^  ro^ 
mMti^  adventure,  and  the  following  moiH>ing» 
wttb  gr^t  composure,  staid  in  the  hut  and  read 
her  pavel :  Abe  other,  however,  gave  h^rs^f  Hp 
to  ideapair,  and  sat  Mpon  the  bed  of  leaves^  prying 
ami  bewailing  ber  ^nhap}^  fate,  I9  this  stitp 
they  ^iiere  discovered  aiboitf  upon  by  a  paiTty  qt 
Indians,  who  had  been  sent  out  after  the^i,  and 
whose  yeJl  had  been  he^rd  by  the  young  ladies 
jbbei  preceding  evening.  Their  joy  at  beiag  r^ 
lieved  iBioni  sucb  an  alarn»iiog  silmtfan  ms^y  bfi 


mote.  Msiljr  <bNMerred.thAn  de^crtbed^  tk^^^/ims 
mky  equalled,  by  the  pleMarenrkicbtheir  ittiiHi 
gave  to  Mn  Montour  and  his  family,  who  bad 
idaicBt  given  them  up  a»  lost,  having  been  abient 
oiearly  three  days,  and  wandered  several  nftles 
iwm  the  house. 

-  To  retwn  to  our  excnrsion :  we  proceeded 
tiimugh  th^  forest  as  fast  as  the  tmatl  shrubs  «iid 
j»iiisbiiMXKi  which  obstructed 'the  path  would  pem 
,<init  t  »id  I  c^ben  ^ot  some  severe  cuts  m  my  fare 
^vttb^the  boughs  that  sprung  back/ as  those  bN 
"fote  ine  pushed  them  aside.  Sometimes  wlieh 
1  jtHougkt  I  was  stepping  upon  the  substantial 
trunk  of  a  large  tree,  that  had  foUen  across  the 
path)  I  have  sunk  knee  deep  in  dust  and  rotten 
-^^irood;  at  other  times  I  was  over  my  boot»iD<a 
swamp  or  a  rivulet,  which  we  were  often  obliged 
to*  wade  through.  At  length,  afber  a  fatiguing 
walk  lof  «o  'hour,  we  arrived  at  the  fsHs,  wbuAi 
vliinust  confess  amply  repaid  me  for  my  trpobie. 

*  The  season  had  been  dry,  and  there  was  less  wirter 
;m  the  river  than  usual ;  but  so  far  from  lessening 
Lttie  beauty  of  the  fiaUs,  they  appeared  to  me  to  be 
<ciMhibited  to  more  advantage  than  when  tbe-vst 

•  Aagoents  of  rock,  which  now  appeu^-  iti  isigbt, 
f^.iRere  enveloped  by  a  lavge  body  of  wat^« 

;i  The  nrer  is  seen  at  a  distance,  emeiging  Irmn 
Ih  tbiek  ,wood,  and  gradually  expanding  frMo  an 
'jaimost  ioifiepcepttble  stream,  till  it  reiiches  the 
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Mtamet,  whose  b«eadlh  is  upwtirds  cf  flifiofeet. 
Here  the  dKsordefed  mafses  of  rock,  which -appear 
to  have.'hedn  rent  from  their,  bed  by  sdme  tiolent 
coDinilsioo  of  nature,  break  the  coome  of  the 
%«aters,  and  precipit^e  them  from  a  height  of 
120  feet  into  an  immense  chasm  below.  In  some 
part»  large  sheets  of  water  roll  orer  the  precipice, 
and  fell -unbroken  to  the  bottom ;  while  in  other 
places  the  water  dashes  from  one  fragment  of  the 
rook  to  another,  with  wild  impetoosit^,  bellowifig 
^f^d  foaming  with  rage  in  every  hollow  and  oatity 
tbit  obstructs  its  progress  :  from  thencae  k  rutfads 
down  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  into  the  boil* 
mg  surge  beneath,  where  it  rages  with  iftconcei^' 
able  fury,  till,  driven  from  the  gulf  by  fVeshcq- 
Jumns,  it  humries  away  and  loses  itself  in'  the 
iwatefs  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  eptaTact  of  Chaudiere  may  be  truly  said  to 
.  form  a  complete  whole.  The  scenery  which  ae- 
ootupaoMei  it  is  beautiful  and  romantic  beyoiid 
description.  In  the  centre  a  large  fn^pfnent  of 
;rook'5  which  first  divides  the  water  at  the  sumoHt 
ofthe^fMPecipice,  forms  a  sort  of  small  island ;  and 
e  handsome  fir-tree  which  grows  upon  it  is  tbM 
jihieed  in  a  most  lingular  and  picturesque^  sttu-^ 
ation.  The  forest  on  either  side  the  riwreonsiats 
oMrs^  pines^  birch,  oak,  ash,  and  aTariety  of  Mber 
trees  and  shrubs  intermingled  in  the  most  wild 
f  tid  rounmtic  manner.    Th^  dark  green  foKsge^ 
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JMied  with  the  brawn  and  aombre  tmt  of  tiie 
focky  fragments  over  whiofa  the  water  preeipUi^a^ 
itself)  forfDf  a  striking  and  pleasing  eontrast  to  tltt: 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  foaming  surge^  and  the 
eolomns  of  sparkling  spray  which  rise  in  ck>ud& 
aod  mingle  with  the  air. 

The  gratification  on  viewing  this  beautiful  ca- 
taract is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  journ^ 
wUch  the  spectator  is  obliged  to  take  through  a 
wild  and  gloomy  forest ;  the  toil  of  which  is  amply 
repaid  when  he  emerges  all  at  once  from  Cimoiep 
nan  darkness  into  an  expansive  view  of  the  faUa 
and  the  light  of  heaven.  It  appears  like  a  andden 
enchaotiiient,  and  the  imi^ination  is  lost  in  the 
variety  and  grandeur  of  the  scene*  I  could,  have 
omtemplated  it  for  hours ;  but  our  time  was  shorty 
and  we  wished  to  return  to  Quebec  before  daiik^ 
I  quitted  this  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  with 
the  gaeatest  reluctance ;  regretting  that  in  all  pro* 
bahility  I  should  never  see  it  again. 

We  returned  back  with  our  guide ;  and  having 
launched  the  canoe,  we  embarked  for  Quebne^ 
wliere  we  arrived  about  nine  o'clock,  it  being  tJben 
nearly  dark. 

There  are  some  smaller  cataracts  in  other  pmts 
of  Lower  Ganadai  but  they  do  not  merit  any  |iacw 
tieular  description.  I  r^retted  thsit  no  opportUt- 
nity  offered,  while  I  remained  in  America,  of 
visiting  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagprtu    Could 
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I  have  steid  in  Canada  hst  wieter,  my  fliend 
Haiii*doi¥  protnisod  to  take  me  there  in  hit  cariolei 
ift  would  hare  been  a  journey  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  from  Montreal,  but  the  winter  sea* 
son  is  admirably  adapted  for  expeditious  travei* 
ing- 

The  rapids  of  Richlieu  are  situated  about  forty- 
five  miles  from  Quebec  in  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
and  nearly  half-way  between  that  city  and  the 
town  of  Three  Rivers.  They,  are  formed  by  a  great 
Bttmber  of  sunken  rocks  and  shallows,  quite  across 
the  river,  and  two  or  three  miles  in  length :  at  low 
water  many  of  them  are  visible*  The  rapidity  of 
the  current,  which  always  sets  downwards  at  this 
place,  is  said  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  an  hour.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  the  largest  man  of  war ;  but  vessels  can  only 
stem  the  current  in  strong  easterly  winds.  The 
tide  flews  up  to  these  rapids,  and  rises  nearly  fif^ 
miles  above  them,  beyond  the  town  of  Three 
Bivers,  notwithstanding  the  current  always  runs 
down  as  for  as  the  Richlieu. 

Hiere  are  two  smaller  rapids  near  Montreal^ 
one  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  city,  and 
the  other  about  five  miles  above:  the  latter  is 
called  Sault  de  St.  Louis,  or  the  Fall  of  St.  Louis ; 
but  it  is  a  mere  rapid,  simihir  to  these  of  the 
Richlieu,  except  that  the  river  at  St.  Louis  is  di* 
vided  into  channels  by  two  or  three  small  islands; 
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which  form,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  agitated 
stream,  a  very  picturesque  and  beautiitil  view. 

The  cascades,  near  the  boundary  line,  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  are  of  a  difierent  de- 
scription to  the  rapids  of  Richlieu,  St.  Loois,  &c. 
and  seem  to  present  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river  between  the  two  pro- 
ViQces:  this  obstacle  is,  however,  in  some  measure 
removed  by  the  construction  of'  locks  and  canals 
on  the  western  shore,  through  which  the  battaiux 
and  small  vessels  pass.  The  cascades  are  about 
two  miles  in  length/  and  are  as  violently  i^tated 
\h  the  calmest  weather,  as  the  ocean  is  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  The  waters  appear  as  'if  they  rushed 
into  an  immense  gulf,  and  were  boiled  up  a^n 
by  some  subterranean  fire.  Rafts  of  timber,  and 
lafrge  scows  laden  with  barrels  of  flour,  ^pbC  4oh, 
a^  provisions,  pass  through  these  trementS^ 
rapids  every  .year  with  safety ;  but  smaller  l^e^A 
cannot  attempt  it  without  imminent  dtfn^i^ 
About  ^hree  miles  above  the  cascades  in^  theirifi* 
pkb  of  the  Cedars ;  they  are  less  violent  th^  the 
former,  but  are  infinitely  more  dangerous  thanibfe 
Aiehlieu  and  St.  Louis ;  yet  the  Canadian  iand 
Indians  are  so  very  expert  in  the  managements 
^eir  canoes  and  batteaux,  that  an  accidei!it  S^ 
VtM^y  happens  in  passing  any  of  the  rapids.^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Qamdum  Animals — Anecdote  qf  a  young  Maui^ 
Animals  of  the  Forest — Amphibious  Anjmalsr^ 
.,  Ca^dian  flare —  Birds  — Turkey — Partxiig^ 
,j, — Fiskr- Reptiles  ^Snakes— Bull  Frog-^Ex^ 
.,,  cdfent  FVicasee  of  a  Bull  Frog — Lizards — T^r^ 
„^retins — Msects — Locusts -r- Extraordinary  C^ 
^  v^astation — Musquitoes — Bees — The  Ephefiiera^ 
^  or  Day.  Fly — Fire  Fly — Phosphorescent  L^kf 
i .  wl{ich  it  emits  resembles  distant  Stars ,  or,SparA§ 
^^^{^Fire'^jPelicate  Forfnation — NoxioHs  Luecls^ 
l>'tf,  i  .  -    .  '    .» 

^,;  X¥$:^i^?^  ^  ^h^  British  settlemenU  ia  Naiftll 
i/^0}^i4ca  abound  with  a  variety  of  animala;  tbotigb 
filths  neigU^urhood  of  the  setdemeAis  of  Up^ 
j^ad  Lower  Canada  the  larger  aod  more  formidnblf 
j^pe^i^  are  soldom  or  never  se^n.  The  hufl^jy 
j^e  driven  them  into  the  remotest  parts  of  t;hf 
ifl^ior.  . 

1^  Tbe^anunsdspf  the  ox  kind  are  the  hitfialo^ 
fQi9sl;j|[>iill,  and  bison.  The  skin  of  the  forqiier -^ 
AifM^.by  th^  Canadians  for  a  winter  ooveringb 
which  they  d^iominate  a  rob^.  Of  the  deer  kinjl 
are  the  great  stag,  or  roand-horned  elk,  the  black 
and  gray  moose,  the  caribou  or  rein  deer,  the  stag, 
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fallow-deer,  and  cul-blanc  The  moose  deer^  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written^ is  merely 
a  large  species  of  the  elk.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  Algonquin  word  Moosu,  which  signifies  an  elk. 
I  was  told  that  it  had  often  been  seen  in  the  forests 
at  the  back  of  the  village  of  Be9ancour,  opposite 
Three  Rivers.  The  people  magnify  the  size  of  the 
animal  beyond  credibility ;  but  it  very  probably 
has  made  its  appearance  there,  as  that  part  of  the 
country  borders  on  the  New  England  States^  of 
which  the  moose  deer  is  a  native. 

The  black  and  brown  bears  are  found  in  various 
pails  of  America,  but  chiefly  in  the  north-west. 
Some  few  are  met  with  in  the  woods  near  the 
settlemientB  of  Lower  Canada,  to  the  northward 
of  Quebec.  A  young  man  who  arrived  firoin 
England  a  few  years  ago,  with  an  appointment  in 
one  of  the  public  offices  at  Quebec,  had  been  told 
that  he  would  meet  with  bears  running  wild 
in  the  streets  of  that  city,  and  was  advised  by  his 
informant  to  take  over  with  him  a  large  cutlass 
for/^his  defence.  He  complied  with  this  friendly 
advice,  and,  on  his  arrival,  hung  the  murderous 
weapon  up  in  his  apartment  at  the  Merchants* 
cofiee-house  where  h^  resided  for  a  few  weeks ; 
till  he  found  by  the  risible  countenances  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  that  his  friend  in  England 
had  completely  hoaxed  him.  The  bear  is  rather 
shy  than  fierce,  and  chooses  for  his  lurkiog-phce, 
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instead  of  a  cavern,  the  holkw  rotten  trunk  of  an 
old  tree.  There  he  fixes  himself  in  winter  as  high 
as  he  can  climb ;  and,  as  he  is  very  fat  at  the  end 
of  autumn,  very  well  furnished  with  hair,  takes  no 
exercise,  and  is  generally  asleep,  he  can  lose  but 
little  by  perspiration,  and  consequently  must  sel- 
dom have  occasion  to  go  abroad  fDr  food.  He  is 
frequently,  however,  forced  from  his  retreat,  by 
fire  being  set<^  it;  and,  when  he  attempts  to 
come  down,  he  is  assaulted  by  a  shower  of  balls 
before  he  can  reach  the  ground,  or  dispatched  with 
a  tomahawk.  The  Indians  feed  upon  his  flesh, 
rub  themselves  with  his  grease,  and  clothe  them- 
selves with  his  skin.  The  Polar  or  great  white 
bear  is  seldom  seen  further  south  than  New- 
foundland.  It  inhabits  only  the  coldest  parts  of 
the  continent. 

The  wolverine,  or  carcajou,  is  called  by  the 
hunters  beaver-eater,  and  resembles  the  badger 
of  Europe.  The  raccoon  inhabits  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  continent.  Wolves  and  foxes,  the 
latter  in  great  variety,  are  found  from  Hud  go's 
Bay  to  the  most  southern  parts  of  North  America. 
A  species  of  porcupine,  or  urchin,  is  also  found 
to  the  northward,  and  supplies  the  Indians  with 
quills  about  four  inches  long,  which  they  dye,  and 
ornament  their  dresses  with :  the  flesh  is  also  rec- 
koned as  good  eating  as  a  pig. 

The  aaitnals  of  the  cat  kind  consist  of  the 
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codcar,  or  Amerioui  Ikm,  the  cit— iiitint,  tbe 
mai^uay  or  lynx,  tlK>ugh  it  is  iDore  generally 
known  by  tbe  name  of  th«  tiger  cat ;  the  kirc^ou^ 
beaver,  otter,  martin,  swat  or  ermine,  weaaelj 
mink,  fisher  or  pekin,  the  skunk  or  stiakii^  pple- 
cat,  opossum,  conepate,  hare,  &c. 

The  other  animals  are  the  gray  mad  red  squir* 
rels,  garden  and  flying  squirrels^  tbe  «vood  rat^ 
mole^  and  musk  rat,  or  musquash ;  the  coannoa 
noouse  and  the  shrew  mouse.  This  last  is  remark* 
ably  small,  and  holds  the  same  place  among  qua- 
drupeds as  the  humming-bird  does  amoog  the 
feathered  race.  They  live  in  the  woods^  attd  are 
supposed  to  feed  on  grain  and  small  insects* 

The  amphibious  animals  are  the  walrus  or  sear 
horse,  the  sea-cow,  the  seal,  and  the  otter,  which 
are  found  more  or  less  in  the  northern  seas^  and 
the  gulf  and  river  of  St*  Lawrence. 

Most  of  these  animals  are  pursued  by  the 
Indians  and  North-west  traders  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  from  the  im* 
mense  numbers  that  are  annually  destroyed,  that 
many  of  the  species  will  in  the  course  of  time 
become  extinct 

The  hare  in  Canada,  like  the  ermine,  dtaoges 
its  cdour.  In  summer  it  is  a  brownish  gray,  and 
in  winter  of  a  snowy  white.  At  that  season  hares 
very  much  resemble  rabbits,  but  their  flesh  is 
brown  like  the  hares  of  Europe.   The  rabbit  was 
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ftever  folind  wild  in  any  part  of  America ;  nor  did 
1  ever  meet  with  a  tame  one  in  Canada ;  but  in 
the  United  States  they  are  reared  in  great  plenty, 
and  sold  at  market. 

The  birds  of  Canada  are  eagles,  vultures,  hawks, 
falcons,  kites,  owls,  ravens,  crows,  rooks,  jays, 
magpies,  daws,  cuckows,  woodpeckers,  hoopers, 
creepers,  and  humming-birds;  thrushes,  black- 
birds, linnets,  finches,  sparrows,  fly-catchers,  larks, 
wagtails,  wrens,  swallows,  doves,  pigeons,  turkeys, 
grouse,  ptarmigans, partridges,  and  quails.  Among 
these,  the  humming  bird  is  the  smallest  and  most 
curious ;  it  is  often  seen  in  Lower  Canada  during 
the  summer,  playing  about  among  the  flowers  of 
the  garden.  It  gathers  the  sweets  from  the  blos- 
som like  the  bee,  and  is  continually  fluttering 
upon  the  wing.  Its  plumage  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  resembles  that  of  the  peacock,  being 
a  compound  of  the  most  lovely  tints.  The  bod)^ 
of  this  little  creature,  divested  of  its  feathers,  is  not 
larger  than  a  bee.  The  Canadians  call  it  Toiseaa 
mouche,  or  bird  fly,  and  the  species  which  visits 
that  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  humming  bird  genus.  It  generally 
lays  five  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  It  has 
a  long  beak,  with  which  it  is  said  to  attack  the 
crow  when  flying.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  that 
bird,  into  whose  body  it  will  dart  its  sha^p  beak^' 
a^d  cause  it  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
VOL,  I.  2  B 
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A  bird  very  much  like  the  canary,  both  id 
ske  and  colour,  is  common  in  Canada.  I  have 
aeen  a  great  many  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal 
They  have  a  pretty  effect  in  gardens,  where  they: 
often  build  their  nests  and  breeds  They  are 
known  only  by  the  nameof  the  yellow  bird,  and 
bave  a  pretty  note,  but  their  song  is  rather  short. 

The  turkey,  of  which  there  is  only  one  species 
known,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  but  is  mostijr 
found  in  a  domesticated  state  in  Canada*  It  is  » 
Vjery  hardy  bird,  and  will  roost  upon  trees  in  the 
severest  weather.  The  Canadians  take  no  parti** 
cular  pains  in  rearing  them  more  than  the  rest  of 
their  poultry  :  great  numbers  are  brought  to  mar- 
ket, and  the  inhabitants  generally  lay  in  a  suffi- 
cient  stock  of  them  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  to  last  them  till  spring*  Their  flesh  is  as 
line  eating  as  tliat  of  European  turkeys. 

The  Canadian  partridge  is  larger  than  tiiat  ofi 
England,  and  much  finer  eating.  The  flesh  is  as 
white  as  a  chicken,  and  more  tend^  and  delicate.. 
Many  people  call  them  the  pheasants  of  America, 
that  bird  being  seldom  seen  so  far  to  the  north* 
ward.  There  are  several  species  of  the  partridge, 
but  I  have  seen  no  other  than  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

The  water-fovyls  are  in  great  abundance,  ancT 
afford  plenty  of  amusement  to  those  who  are  fond, 
of  sporting.     Among  the  principal  are  herons,. 
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fcratiies,  bitterns,  snfpes,  woorfcoclcs,  plovers,  wild 
jgeese,  ducks,  wiclgeons,  and  teal ;  a  considerable 
number  of  these  are  brought  to  market' by  the  In- 
dians and  Habitans; 

The  fishes  in  the  seas,  gulfs,  rivers,  and  lakes  of 
Canada  are  innumerable;  they  con'^ist,  indeed, 
of  almost  every  species  and  variety  at  present 
known.  Those  brought  to  market  I  have  taoticed 
in  a  former  chapter,  they  are  mostly  the  fresh- 
water fish  ;  and,  considering  the  immense  quan- 
tities which  might  be  procured  with  the  greatest 
facility,  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  are  oflTered  for 
sale.  The  salt-water  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  but  no  great  quan- 
tity is  exported  from  Quebec. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  reptiles  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  dangerous ;  but  in  Lower 
Canada  they  are  confined  to  a  few  harmless  spe- 
cies, and  even  those  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  The  rattle-snake^ 
so  dangerous  in  Upper  Canada,  is  unknown  in  the 
Lower  Province ;  nor  is  there  indeed  any  other 
species  of  snake  except  of  the  smallest  and  most 
harmless  description.  The  only  one  I  saw  in  that 
country  was  about  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  very 
slender,  and  of  a  beautiful  grass  green.  When 
lattacked,  it  curled  itself  round  upon  its  tail,  and 
with  its  head  erect,  prepared  to  defend  itself.  It 
seemed  so  diminutive,  and  perfectly  innocent,  that 
2  E2 
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1  could  not  help  regretting^  its  being  killed  byUi 
gentleman  who  happened  to  pass  by.  We  found 
it  lying  on  the  grass,  and  the  reason-  be  gave  for 
taking  away  its  life  was  curious  enougb:  be 
killed  every  snake  he  found,  whether  venomom 
or  harmless,  because  it  reminded  him  of  the 
dernlf  who  took  that  form  to  deceive  our  first  pa- 
rents. 

The  fauTI-frog  is  not  so  abundant  in  Lower  Gu 
nada  as  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  Amerioa. 
*lliere  is,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
tioisy  reptiles  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  neigh- 
bours.    The  bellowing  which  they  make  may  he 
heard  at  a  very  great  distance,  and  their  appear- 
mice  ia  as  disgusting  as  their  noise  is  troublesome. 
Prom  their  bulky  size  and  short  le^  they  ise- 
semble  the  toad  much  more  than  the  common 
y""    irog»     How  any  person  can  find  a  stomach  to 
\>      cook  ajid  ea^  jsuch  unsightly  creatures  is  to  me 
astonishing,  unless  driven  to  it  by  actual  starvatton. 
^  I  have  never  heard  that  the  French  Canadians  ever 
eat  them,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  frog :  but 
Mr.  Janson,  in  his  ^  Stranger  in  America^*  naaor 
tions  that  he  made  an  exceHent  fricassee  ^'the 
hind.quarters  of  a  bull-frog  in  the  United  St«|bes* 
He  was  forced  to  cook  it  himself^  for  the  people 
%         of  thehouse  ran  from  it  with  disgust*   TheamaUer 
}^.\  species  of  frog  is  troublesome  in  marshy  {daises, 
ai>d  their  croaking  in  the  summer  mteoiagi  ia 
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riDominable.  Toad^"  are  not  very  mimerous.  A 
few^  lizafcls  are  fbund  in  the  Lower  Province;  I 
tnetivUhone  inrthe  winter  frozen  to  death  upon 
tfce  id*,  it  was  about  six  inches  long,  and  of  a 
Kght  tntyvm  cokmr.  A  small  tortoise,  called  a  ^er- 
tetin^  #r  more  frequently  ^arraj&m,  is  (bund  ia 
small  rivers,  creeks,  and  marshy  places.  It  is  very 
common  all  over  the  American  continent,  and  is  • 
Guessed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabiiantSp  many  of  ^ 
whom  esteem  it  equal  to  turtle. 
•  The  inseets  of  the  Lower  Province  are  fius^s- 
rous,  but  there  are  few  of  a  dangerous  nature. 
Locusts  or  grass-hoppers  have  sometimes,  fro^ 
their  immense  numbers  in  a  hot  season,  commiUod 
great  ravages.  A  circumstance  of  the  kind  bi^ 
pened  a  few  years  ago  in  the  island  of  Orleans  for 
two  successive  seasons.  It  is  said  their  numbers 
'  were  so  great,  that  after  destroying  every  vegetable 
production  on  the  island,  they  were  forced  to  leave 
it  for  fear  of  starvation  ;  and  having  assembled  in 
bodies  upon  the  water,  they  floated  over  with  the 
flood«tide  to  Quebec,  passed  through  the  town, 
stripped  the  ramparts  of  the  grass  as  tb^y  want 
along,  and  then  proceeded  in  separate  columns 
through  the  country  to  the  southward.  Many 
were  lost  in  the  voyage,  which-  thinned  their 
numbers ;  and  as  the  others  were  dispersed  over 
a  large  tract  of  country^  the  injury  they  afterwards 
0)mmitttd  was  not  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  that 
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ip  the  inland  of  Oriels.  JEarery  summ^  i^ 
numbers  of  locusts,  cnc}^ets,  ^d  |p*a$s-hoppert 
are  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  plantations,  apd  gar« 
dens ;  their  disagreeable  creekiug  noise  is  b|eard 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  fortunately  it  ii 
nQt  often  that  any  thing  more  uppleasai^t  i^  expe* 
Fienced  from  tb^ai. 

Fleas,  bugs,  blac^  l^eejtles,  or  as  they  are  ffs^er^ 
rally  termed,  cock-roaches,  and  other  disagreeables 
domestic  insects,  are  not  more  common  in  Canad% 
than  in  Europe,  ^^t  th^  house  fly,  as  I  bpe 
before  said,  is  much  more  numerous  af)d  mon^ 
troublesome :  probably  from  the  prolongation  of 
their  lives  during  winter,  by  the  means  of  stove<K| 
as  well  as  the  ippre  powerful  heat  of  summer. 

The  musquito  or  gnat  abounds  in  the  woodc 
far  upwftrds  of  three  of  the  hottest  q[)pntbs.  It^ 
bite  is  venomous,  and  has  spmatimps  proFe^ 
dangerous.  Instances  have  occurred  of  deserter^ 
who  had  fled  into  ^he  \voods  losjng  their  lives  ii| 
consequence  of  the  violent  swelling  and  inflam«> 
mation  which  the  bite  of  innumerable  sw^ittts  of 
these  insects  had  caused.  Vinegar,  or  aeid  of  any 
description,  relieves  the  pain  and  in8aa;matioQ 
almost  immediately.  |t  is  curious  to  s^  tbi^ 
little  insect  dart  upon  your  hand,  insert  its  pro^ 
boscis  into  one  of  the  pores  and  suck  up  th«  blood. 
In  a  few  moments  its  body,  which  was  before  of 
^  light  gray,  and  ^^(nost  transparent^  becoipes  f^ 
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Mid  distended  with  blood;  nor  does  it  quit  its 
iiold  tilt  its  appetite  is  cotnpleteiy  sBtitted.  It  is 
reckoned  safer  to  let  it  fly  away  oF  its  own  accord, 
when  satisfied,  than  to  kill  it  on  3roar  band,  as  the 
▼enooa  is  supposed  to  be  sucked  ont  again  with 
the  blood. 

Moths  and  butterflies  are  numerous,  but  I  saw 
fione  of  reniarkable  beauty,  or  much  different 
from  those  of  England. 

Bees  are  plentiful,  and  fly  in  small  swarms  in 
the  woods  and  gardens.  It  is  said  they  were  not 
known  in  America  before  the  arrival  of  the  £u* 
ropeans,  and  the  Indians,  having  no  word  in  their 
ianguage  to  describe  them,  call  them  Elnglish  flies«. 
A  few  of  the  Canadians  keep  hives.  The  bees 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  gardens  appear  to  be  of 
H  larger  size  than  those  of  England. 

Dragon-flies,  wasps,  and  horse-flies,  are  not 
more  numerous  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try than  in  England.  But  a  species  of  fly  called 
the  gad^/ly,  which  comes  in  about  the  beginning 
of  June^  is  extremely  numerous,  and  flies  about 
in  large  swarms,  particularly  in  the  towus«  Some 
people  call  them  the  shadjiy,  because  they  make 
their  appearance  just  when  that  fish  is  in  season^ 
and  continue  for  about  the  same  length  of  tim^ 
which  is  not  more  than  a  fortnight  or  threi^  weekak 
They  are  perfectly  harmless,  though  coming  under 
the  class  of  those  insects  which  have  stings* 
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While  going  from  Quebeq  to  Three  Rivers  bjr 
water^in  the  moathi^f  August^jlniet  with  a  curious 
species  of  fly,  which  rose  in  clo^s  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  lodged  upon  the  vessel.  I  have 
since  found  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  ephe* 
roera,  or  day-fly;  but  they  differ  considerahlx 
tram  those  of  Europe^  and  I  believe  are  of  a  similar 
kind  to  the  epkoron  leukon,  or  white  fly,  which  is 
found  on  the  river  Passaic,  in  North  America,  and 
lately  discovered  and  described  by  Dr.  Williamson. 
Those  which  I  met  with  made  their  appearance 
abiiut  sunset^and  were  perfectly  white;  they  w^re 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  in  the  body, 
and  had  two  transparent  nervous  wings,  evect, 
about  the  same  length.  The  tail  was  furnished 
with  two  very  slender  bristles^  nearly  of  the  mn^ 
length  as  the  body.  , 

In  flying  they  moved  with  amazing  quickness^ 
hovered  over  the  water  a  few  seconds,  and  thea 
flighted  upon  the  vessel ;  where,  in  a  little  time^ 
.  they  changed  their  coat  and  flew  away,  leai^ng 
behind  their  whole  skin  from  head  to  taiK  It  was 
exactly  the  complete  form'  of  the  body,  but  with<!- 
out  wings.  I  watched  hundreds  of  them,  all  of 
whom  did  precisely  the  same,  and  gradually 
worked  their  body  and  wings  through  the  outer 
skin  ;  after  which  they  flew  off.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  they. could  not  have  divested  themselves 
pf  their  skin,  without  lodging  upon  soqpie  suW 


.  stance  which  assisted  them  in  casting  it  off;  and 
I  never  observed  any  of  them  settle  on  the  water 
for  that  purpose.  'The  surface  of  the  river  around 
the  vessel  (for  it  was  a  very  fine,  calm  evening) 
was  covered  with  the  skins  of  these  little  insects. 
Many  of  them  often  flew  away  the  moment  theii* 
wings  were  free,  and  while  the  skin  still  adhered 
to  their  tail :  this,  however,  they  soon  got  rid  of, 
by  the  motion  of  flying,  and  it  consequently  fell 
in  the  water.  I  could  not  procure  any  informa- 
tion concerning  them  from  the  inhabitants ;  for 
they  are  no  great  admirers  of  the  beauties  of  Na- 
ture. 

The^re^^  (lampyris)  is  another  curious  in- 
sect, common  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  American  continent.  It  is  remarkable  for 
emitting  a  brilliant  spark  of  light,  when  flying  in 
the  air  on  a  summer*s  evening.  It  is  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  of  the  class  of  beetles,  and  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The^ 
light,  as  near  as  I  could  perceive,  is  emitted  from 
the  abdomen,  which  as  far  as  the  tail  is  of  a  light 
straw  colour,  and  composed  of  joints :  others  have, 
however,  asserted  that  the  light  is  produced  from 
two  glandular  spots,  situated  between  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  visible  only  when  the  insect 
is  flying ;  but  I  have  caught  several  and  put  them 
in  a  phial  with  some  grass,  and  they  gave  exactly 
the  same  light  as  when  flying  in  the  air.    The 
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ffpark,  therefore^  appears  to  be  emitted  at  theplea* 
3ure  of  the  insect,  or  wbeti  it  respires.  In  the  open 
^ir  at  night  they  are  extremely  pretty^  their  phos* 
{ihorescent  light  appearing  like  distant  stars,  or 
sjudden  sparks  of  fire.  They  are  very  delicate,  and 
ivrill  not  live  long  in  confinement.  They  appear 
to  abound  most  among  the  grass. 

There  are  but  few  other  insects  worthy  of  par* 
tieular  notice,  or  differing  materially  from  those 
found  10  England.  The  most  noxious  and  dan« 
geroui  species,  as  scorpions,  tarantulas,  centi* 
pedes,  kc.  are  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of 
the  continent.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  north-eastern  states  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  are  particularly  blessed  in  living  ftee 
from  the  dread  of  dangerous  anio)alS|  venooioiui 
reptiles,  $^nd  po)(ious  Termiot 
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CHAPTER  XXr, 

Forest  Trees  —  Shrubs  —  Plants —  Pine  Trees  — ^ 
Clearing  of  Lands  —  Singular  Adventure  of 
Miss  Fan  C. — American  Oak — Birch  Tree-^ 
M^ple  Tree — Cedar —  Ginseng — Capillaite-^ 
Sumach — Poisonous  Sumach — Herb  d  la  Puce 
—  Gold  Flies — Cotton  Plant  or  Cotonier^  yields 
Sugar  Resembling  Honey — Onion  Tree — Siveet 
Garlic — JVild  Turnip  —  Tripe  de  Rochers^-^ 
Indian  Tea — ^-Aromatic  Grassy-Cranberry  — 
Juniper  Tree  -?—  Sun  Flowers  —  Oil  extracted 
from  the  Seed,  equal  to  Florence  Oil — Hemp^ 
and  Flax* 

Thb  two  Canadas  abound  with  almost  every 
species  and  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 
Among  the  timber- trees  are  the  oak,  pine,  fir, 
elm,  ash,  birch,  walnut,  beech,  maple,  chesnut, 
cedar,  aspen,  &c.  Among  the  fruit  trees  anc^ 
shrubs  are  walnut,  chesnut,  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
plum,  elder,  vines,  hazel,  hiccory,  sumach,  juni- 
per, hornbeam,  thorn,  Jaurel,  whortleberry,  cran- 
l>erry,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  blackberry,  blue- 
herry,  sloe,  &c.  Strawberries  are  luxuriantly 
f  pattered  over  every  part  of  the  country,  but  cur- 
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rants  «ire  only  met  with  in  gardens.  Such  innu** 
merable  quantities  of  useful  and  beautiful  plqnt% 
herbs,  grasses,  and  flowers,  are  also  to  be  fouiji^ 
in  the  forests,  that  where  the  botanist  is  present^ 
with  eo  rich  a  6eld  for  observatiQQ  and  study^  ft 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  iittle  is  known  concern* 
ing  them. 

As  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  can  eater  into 
a  very  copious  description  of  such  a  variety,  I  shjill 
only  notice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  far  98 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  during  my 
residence  in  Anoerica. 

The  pine-trees  grow  to  the  height  of  130  feet 
and  more,  and  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  circam* 
ference,  in  several  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  bor* 
dering  on  the  states  of  Vermont  and  New  York. 
They  make  excellent  masts  and  timber  for  shi|H 
ping;  but  the  quantity  procured  in  the  Lower  Po^- 
vince  is  very  trifling  compared  to  the  supplies  re- 
ceived from  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  other  parts,  particularly  to  the  northward  aud 
westward  of  Quebec,  the  fofest  trees  are  mostly 
of  a  small  growth.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  pine  and  fir  trees,  from  some  of  which  are 
made  large  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 
The  clearing  of  lands  has  of  late  years  been  carried 
on  to  great  advantage  by  those  wlio  properly  under- 
stand the  tru?  method ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  tree 
in  the  forest  but  what  may  be  turned  to  some  ao« 
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count,  particularly  in  the  making  of  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  which  have  enriched  the  American  settlers 
far  beyond  any  other  article.  .  The  trees  of  a  re« 
sinous  quality  supply  pitchy  tar,  and  turpentine. 
The  maple  furnishes  sugar ;  and,  with  the  beech^ 
ash,  elm,  &c.  will  also  serve  for  the  pot-asli  manu- 
factory. Cedar  is  converted  into  shingles  for  the 
roofs  of  houses;  oak  into  ship- timber;  firs  into 
deal  planks  and  boards;  and,  in  short,  almost 
every  kind  of  tree  is  brought  into  use  for  s6me 
purpose  or  other.  * 

In  the  clearing  of  lands,  however,  it  is  zlw^tfi^ 
necessary  that  tUe  settler  should  first  look  out  for 
a  market  for  his  produce,  and  for  some  navigable 
river  or  good  road  to  convey'the  same  ;  otherwise 
it  is  of  little  consequence  that  he  obtains  four  or 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  four  or  five  pounds. 
So  much  land  for  so  little  money  is  highly  pre- 
possessing to  an  European,  but  appearances,  par- 
ticularly at  a  distance,  are  often  fallacious.  A  few 
years  ago  a  lady  in  England,  who  possessed  a  grant 
of  several  hundred  acres  of  woodland  in  Liower 
Canada,  had,  from  frequent  calculation,  conceived 
so  high  an  opinion  of  their  worth,  and  the  riches 
that  might  be  obtained  from  so  many  trees,,  each 
of  which  she  valued  at  what  it  would  fetch  in  Eng- 
land, that  she  determined  to  go  over  and  settle 
upon  her  property ;  nor  was  she  deficient  in  pa- 
triotism^ for  she  took  into  account  the  valuable 
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timber  thaC  rtnighl!  by  that  means  b6  procured  WP 
the  navy.  &\^  therefore  lost  no  tirrte  i*  laying 
the  advantages  of  such  a  setfleihent  bSlbre  tli^ 
commissioners  of  his  Majesty*s  d6ct-yaikfs ,  aiHfi 
I  believe,  obtained  an*  acknowledgment  thirt!  fl^ey 
would  receive  ivlratever  timber  she  should  send 
home.  Elated  with  this  success,  she  inlmediately 
suppKed  herself  at  a  great  expense  With  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  ahnost  every  new  in- 
vented instrument  for  farming  she  could  think  ofj 
with  an  abundance  of  ropes  and  machines  for  pull- 
ing down  trees,  and  grubbing  up  their  roots.  Thus 
equipped,  slie  embarked  by  herself  for  the  happy 
land,  which,  to  her  sanguine  imaginatibn  was  fal^ 
superior  ta  Potosi  or  Peru* 

After  a  fktiguing  voyage,  \Vhich  iHrould  pWhapi 
have  damped  the  ardour  of  a  mind*  less*  enthu** 
siastic  than  her  s,  she  arrived  at  Quebec,  and'  pro* 
dhced  her  letters  from  the  great  f6lks  at  hom^ 
But  she  soon  learnt  there  were  great  people  iil 
Canada  as  well  as  in  England;  for,  instead  of 
being  received  with  open  arms,  as  she  ex|itcledl 
andasone  who  incurred  much  expense  and  trouble 
to  benefit  the  colony  and  mother  country,  as  wdl 
as  herself,  she  was  treated  with  shyness,  arid  was 
even  considered  as  rather  cracAerfm  thebram  Irt 
spite,  however,  of  the  mortification  she  experi- 
enced from  the  sneers^  and  whispers  of  the  good 
people  of  Quebec,  she  set  off  up  the  country,  to 
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carry  her  project  wite  exeeut'iom    After  experi- 
emciiig  many  vexatious  difikcilties  on  th€  way,  she 
arrived  within  a  day's  journey  of  her  land?,  whiiiv 
lay  many  miles  back  from  any  settlement.     Sfee' 
put  up  For  the  niglit  at  a  miserable  log  hut,  in  the' 
midst  of  a  gloomy  forest,  where  even  Fan  himself 
would  never  have  thought  of  venturing  in  search  of 
a  wood  nymph :  but  scarcely  had  she  laid  herself 
down  to  rest  when  she  heard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  in- an  instant  two  or  three  men  rushed  into' 
the  hut.     They  were  at  first  going  to  carry  her* 
off;  but  upon  second  thoughts,  which  are  often" 
better  than  the  first,  they  merely  begged' the  fa-* 
vour  to  help  themselves  tjo  her  money,  and  some 
other  property  she  had  brought  with  her,  which- 
faaving^done  they  immediately  departed. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  poor  unfortunate  lady,  who,  notwith- 
standing she  was  possessed  of  a  greater  share  of 
courage  than  generally  falls  to  her  sex,  yet  was  so 
much  alarmed  at  being  robbed  in  a  place  where 
she  expected  to  have  met  with  nothing  but  spoi^' 
less  innocence^  and  pastoral  happiness^  that  she* 
set  off  for  Quebec  the  next  morning.  There  she 
endeavoured  to  dispose  of  her  lands,  but  on  a  sur* 
vey  being  made,  they  were  found  to  be  so  remotely 
situated,  that  nobody  would  give  any  thing  for 
them*  There  was  no  communication  but  by  narrow- 
paths,  and  neither  road  nor  river  by  which  the* 
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timber  might  be  carted  or  floated  from  the  spot. 
The  poor  lady  was  therefofs^  obliged  to  retorn  to 
England  unsuccessful,  after  incurring  a  very  great 
expense,  and  being  exposed  to  the  insulting  sneers 
of  unfeeling  strangers.  I  was  told  that  some  of 
her  ropes  and  new-invented  implements  for  clear* 
ing  land  are  yet  lying  in  one  of  the  merchants* 
stores  at  Quebec. 

The  American  oak  is.  quicker  in  its  growth* 
but  less  durable  than  that  of  Europe.  One  ape^ 
cies  called  the  live  oak,  which  is  however  found 
only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  is  said  by 
many  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  English 
oak  for  ship-building.  The  white  oak  is  the  best 
that  is  found  in  the  Canadian  settlements,  and  is 
chiefly  used  for  the  building  of  vessels  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal. 

The  birch  tree  affords  an  excellent  bark,  of 
which  the  Indians  make  canoes,  baskets,  and  co- 
vering for  their  huts  and  wigwams.  The  wood  of 
the  black  birch  is  used  by  the  Canadians  for  carts 
and  cart-wheels,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  do- 
mestic use. 

One  of  .the  most  useful  trees  in  Canada  is  the 
maple  tree  (acer  saccharinum)  which  supplies  the 
inhabitants  with  abundance  of  excellent  sugar, 
and  the  best  fire-wood.  I  have  in  a  former  chapter 
adverted  to  the  mode  of  procuring  the  sap  of  tbis^ 
tree,  and  manufacturing  it  into  sugar.     It  is  not 
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cut  down  for  fire-wbod  till  exhausted  of  its  sap, 
when  it  is  genter ally  ^Wferred,  and  fetches  a  higher 
price  than  any^  other  fire- wood  sold  at  market. 

There  is  another  spfecies,  or  rather  variety, 
called  the  curled  maple,  which  is  much  used  for 
cabinet-work,  the  wood  being  very  prettily  waved 
or  curled.  It  requires  four  or  five  years  to  season, 
properly,  before  i]t  can  be  worked  up.  The  white 
cedar  is  plentiful  in  Canada,  and  reckoned  the 
most  durable  wbod  for  posts,  railings,  iind  picket- 
ing. The  red  cedar  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  in 
the  forests.  ^ 

Two  plants;  formerly  of  greatt  importance  in' 
Canada,  are  now  either  almost  extirpated,  or  are 
little  noticed  as  articles  of  commerce:  these  are 
gktm^ng  and  capillaire.  The  former  plant  was 
found  in  great  abundance  iu^the  early  settlement 
olHhe  French  in  the  colony ;  and  large  quantities 
were  exported  to  France,  from  whence  it  was  re- 
exported to  China.  The  high  price  which  was 
given  for  it  by  the  Chinese  tempted  the  Canadians 
to  gather  the  roots  before  the  proper  time ;  not 
content  with  which,  they  employed  the  Indians 
in  travelling  through  the  country  to  collect  them 
wherever  a  root  could  be  found.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Canadian  ginseng  soon  became  ex- 
hausted, and  at  this  day  few  plants  are  to  be  found. 
The  trade  in  capillaire  was  also  at  one  time  ex- 
tremely brisk,  but  is  now  either  exhausted,  like 
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the  ginseng,  or  neglected  for  more  intp(»rt8nt 
articles.  A  snnall  quantity  is  someiimfes  exported 
from  Quebec. 

The  sumach  is  a  very  common  shrub  in  Lower 
Canada, as  well  as  in  otherparts  of  America.  I  have 
•een  only  one  species  (rhus  glabrum,  I  beliete), 
though  there  are  one  or  two  others.  It  grows 
about  five  feet  high,  in  hedges,  and  among  other 
shrubs,  and  bears  large  clusters  of  berries  of  a  deep 
crimson.  The  branches  and  berries,  boiled  toge- 
ther, or  separately,  are  very  useful  for  dyeing ;  but 
jthe  Canadians  seldom  put  the  fruit  to  any  other 
use  than  the  making  of  vinegar.  The  berries  re- 
main  on  the  plant  during  winter,  but  the  leaves 
fall  off. 

There  is  a  species  of  the  sumach  remarkable 
for  its  poisonous  nature,  the  rhus  vernix,  but  it  is 
little  known  in  the  Lower  Province.  It  delights 
in  swampy  grounds,  and  in  the  United  States  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  poison  tree.  Some  ex- 
ti-aordinary  particulars  are  mentioned  concerning 
this  shrub,  whose  noxious  effiuvia  affect  some 
people  so  much,  that  they  cannot  approach  the 
place  where  it  grows,  or  even  expose  themselves 
to  the  wind  which  carries  its  poisonous  exhalatton 
with  it^  without  having  their  hands,  lace,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  blistered  and  swelled; 
even  their  eyes  are  closed  for  some  days  together,, 
by  the  violent  tumours  it  creates :  y^t  others  caa 
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approach  this  shrub,  and  handle  it  without  the 
least  inconvenience.  It  has,  hotVever,  been  known 
to  affect  the  latter  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration^ 
but  then  not  without  rubbing  the  pfcint  violently 
between  their  hands. 

There  is  a  plant,  or  weed,  very  common  in 
Lower  Canada,  called  by  tbe  French  herbe  d  la 
puce^  (herbe  aux  puces,  Planiago  psyllium^  Linn.) 
which  possesses  nearly  the  same  deleterious  qua- 
lities as  the  rhus  vernix,  or  poisonous  sumach^ 
being  noxious  to  some,  and  harmless  to  others.  I 
have  seen  several  persons  who  have  been  confined 
to  the  house  in  consequence  of  htiving  been  poi- 
soned in  the  woods  by  this  weed ;  even  the  mere 
treading  upon  it  is  sufficient  to  create  swellings 
and  inflammations.  Yet  I  have  seen  other  people 
handle  it  with  safety;  and  have  myself  often 
pulled  it  up  by  the  root,  broke  the  stem,  and  co- 
vered my  hands  with  the  milky  juice  which  it 
contains,'  without  experiencing  any  disagreeable 
effect.  What  property  it  is  in  the  constitution  of 
people  which  thus  imbibes  or  repels  the  poison- 
ous qualities  of  this  plant  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn,  nor  can  I,  from  observation,  account  for  it. 

Many  gardens  are  full  of  it,  which  occasions  it 
to  be  considered  there  as  a  weed.  The  roots  ap- 
pear to  spread  under  ground  to  a  considerable^ 
extent,  and  though  the  plant  may  be  cut  off  every 
year,  yet  it  S2)ring8  up  again  in  another  place.  It 
3F3 
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make^  its' appearance  about  the  eAd  ofMdy,  zxid 
runs  up  lilce  the  runners  of  scarlet  beans,  entwin- 
ing itseir  round  any  tree,  plant,  or  paling  that 
comes  in  its  way;  and  if  there  is  nothing  upon 
which  the  young  shoots  can  supiK>rt  themselves, 
they  adhere  to  each  other.  Their  leaves  and 
stems  are  of  a  light  green,  and  they  are  in  full 
flower  in  July.  Wherever  the  herbe  a  la  puce 
grows,  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  lady-flies  (coccinella).  They  are  co- 
vered with  a  brilliant  gold  as  long  as  they -are  on 
the  leaf,  or  retain  any  particle  of  ltd  juice.  I  caught 
some  of  them,  and  put  them  into  a  phial ;  but  ne- 
glecting to  put  some  leaves  of  the  herbe  a  la  puce 
with  them,  they  had  by  the  next  morning  lost 
their  splendid  coat, and  merely  resembled  the  com- 
mon red  lady-fly  which  we  have  in  England.  I 
then  caught  a  few  more,  and  having  supplied  them 
well  with  the  leaves  of  that  plant,  they  retained 
their  gold  tinge  equally  a^  well  as. in  the  open  air. 
In  a  few  days  they  had  reduced  the  leaves  to  mere 
skeletons ;  but  as  long  as  there  remained  a  morsel 
of  the  stalk  or  fibres  to  feed  on,  their  beautiful 
appearance  continued.  I  kept  them  upwards  of 
a  month  in  ttiis  manner,  giving  them  occasionally 
fresh  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  admitting  the  air- 
through  some  holes  that  1  pricked  in  the  paper 
with  which  1  had  covered  the  mouth  of  the  phial. 
They  would  feed  upon  no  other  plant  than  that 
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of  the  herbe  a  la  puce,  from  which  alone  they  de* 
rived  their  beauty.    I  afterwards  gave  them  their 
liberty,  aiul  they  flew  away,  apparently  little  the 
worse  for  their  confinement. 
.    Another  plant  of  a  remarkable,  but  more  bene- 
ficial nature,  is  the  cotion  plants  or  as  the  French 
call  it,  the  cotonnier^  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Lower  Canada.     As  it  delights  in  a  good  soil,  it 
forms  nearly  as  correct  a  criterion  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  land  as  the  maple  tree  ;  for,  like  it,  the 
cotonnier  possesses  saccharine  qualities.    It  comes 
up  in  the  month  of  May,  much  like  asparagus  ; 
and  when  it  is  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  is  cut  down, 
sold  at  market,  dressed  and  eaten  much  in  the  same 
manner.    If  left  to  grow,  it  rises  to  a  plant  about 
three  feet  high,  and  bears  a  flower  resembling  the 
lilac,  but  of  a  finer  though  weaker  fragrance    In  the 
month  of  August  there  is  an  abundant  dew  upon 
its  leaves  and  flowers,  which  continues  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.    This  being  shaken  off  into 
basons  before  or  immediately  after  sun- rise,  a  quan- 
tity of  sweet  liquor  or  syrup  is  collected,  which 
being  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistency,  yields 
a  very  good  sugar  resembling  honey  both  in  colour 
and  flavour.     Some  of  the  Canadian  farmers  pro- 
cure a  tolerable  quantity  of  this  sugar  for  their  fa- 
mily use  ;  but  very  little  is  ever  sold. 

The  cotonnier  is  of  a, pale  dull  green,  and  its 
st^m  contains  a  lactescent  liquor  similar  to  the 
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herbe  d  la  puce^  from  which  circQmstance  it  hoM 
most  probably  been  considered  by  the  Canadians 
to  possess  some  poisonous  property  :  notwith- 
standing which  they  eat  the  young  plants,  and 
make  sugar  of  the  syrup  or  dew  which  they  coU 
lect  from  tlie  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  no  instance 
has  ever  occurred  of  any  deleterious  effects  having 
been  experienced  from  it.  The  cattle,  however, 
always  avoid  it. 

The  pods  of  the  cotonnier^  when  riper,  are 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  only  more 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  from  three  to  four  inches 
long.  They  contain  a  fine  white  silky  substance, 
extremely  soft,  and  resembling  cotton,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  are  lA- 
tached  to  one  end  of  this  substance,  and  are  very 
numerous.  The  Canadians  make  no  other  qse  of 
the  cotton  than  as  a  substitute  for  feathers  to  fill 
their  mattresses  and  pillows  with  ;  though  it  ap* 
pears  capable  of  being  appropriated  to  much  more 
important  uses.  Paper,  and  even  clotli,  I  sbonld 
think,  might  be  made  from  it  with  facility*  It 
requires  no  attention  in  the  culture,  but  springs 
np  wherever  it  finds  a  soil  congenial  to  its  nature, 
But  the  quality  of  its  cotton  might  |K>ssibly  be 
very  much  improved,  if  properly  cultivated  in 
jilantations ;  independent  of  which,  considerable 
quantities  of  excellent  sugar,  apparently  superior 
t(?  the  ma|}le,  might  be  collated  with  very  litth 
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troQble.  Were  I  to  reside  in  Canada,  there  19 
nothing  in  which  I  should  more  delight  than  in 
forming  a  large  plantation  of  the  cotoqnier,  an4 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  produce  of  that  already 
valuable  plant  into  some  important  use;  whic^h 
I  am  confident  might  he  done  with  very  little 
trouble  and  expense.  I  am  only  surprised  that 
no  person  has  hitherto  treated  it  with  the  atten- 
tion it  merits.  As  a  plantation  for  sugar  only,  ijt 
would  be  extremely  valuable,  and  save  the  im^ 
Hiense  labour  and  loss  of  time  which  the  collecting 
^f  the  maple  sugar  occasions,  at  a  period  when  the 
husbandman  is  much  wanted  on  his  farm  The 
dew  from  the  cotonnier  may  be  gathered  by  chil- 
dren, and  at  so  early  an  hour  in  tbe  morning  that 
it  could  never  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
day.  The  boiling  of  it  down  into  sugar  is  a  simple 
process^  and  might  be  easily  conducted  by  the  wq« 
men. 

There  is  a  shrub  which  the  French  also  call  co- 
tonniere,  but  it  is  of  a  very  different  nature  to  the 
preceding  plant ;  and  is  called  by  naturalists  the 
water- beech.  The  three- leaved  hellebore,  and  the 
galium  tinctorium,  are  used  by  the  Indians  and 
Canadians  for  dyeing.  The  first  yields  a  fine  yel- 
low, and  the  other  a  brilliant  red. 

A  plant  called  the  onion  tree^  which  is  met  with 
in  the  Canadian  gardens,  is  of  a  curious  nature. 
Its  stalk  runs  up  to  tbe  same  height,  and  it  has 
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much  the  same  appearance,  as  the  common  oaba 
when  in  seed ;  but  it  contains  several  branches,, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  a  cluster  of  moderate  sized 
onions.  These  are  its  seed^  arid  if  left  in  the  clus- 
ter will  frequently  branch  out,  and  eaoh  bear  other 
clusters,  but  of  a  more  diminutive  size.  The  onioa 
tree  is  propagated  by  planting. 

In  the  woods  are  found  a  variety  of  wild  flowers 
and  plants,  many  of  them  as  handsome  as  those 
reared  in  gardens.  One  of  these,  which  the  French 
call  sweet  garlic,  is  extremely  pretty :  it  has  two 
large  leaves  springing  up  from  its  root,  of  a  pale 
grass  green,  between  which  its  stem  rises  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  a  dozen  inches,  bearing  about  half 
a  dozen  very  pretty  flowers,  somewhat  resembling 
in  shape  and  colour  the  bhie  bell. 

Another,  denominated  the  wild  turnip,  is  also 
a  very  handsome  plant,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  or  more.  Its  stem  is  about  half  an  inch 
thick  at  the  root,  and  diminishes  gradually  in  size 
to  the  top.  It  is  streaked  with  green  and  brown, 
and  bears  three  large  dark  green  leaves,  spreading 
out  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  other  stems  branch 
out  from  the  main  one,  bearing  similar  leaves ; 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  flower,  having  a 
slight  resemblance  to  a  tulip.  It  is  handsomely  . 
variegated  with  brown,  red,  green,  and  yellow  tints 
and  streaks,  which  soften  towards  the  stem. 
The  for^ts  are  full  of  the  most  valuable  herbs, 
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roots,  and  grasses,  the  properties  of  which  are  ge- 
nerally well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  to  many 
of  the  Canadians.  A  moss  called  by  the  French 
tripe  de  rockers^  which  I  take  to  be  the  rein  deer 
moss,  often  serves  the  Indian  and  Canadian  voya- 
geurs  for  food  when  their  provisions  are  short ;  or, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  quite  exhausted.  They 
boil  it  dQwn  and  drink  the  liquor,,  which  is  reck- 
oned very  nutritive.  An  herb  called  the  Indian 
tea  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
China,  and  considered  much  more  wholesome.  It 
has  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour. 

Species  of  wild  oats  and  rice  grow  in  the  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  with  several  other  plants,  as  the 
sea  rye,  sea- side  plantain,  bear- berries,  sea-rocket, 
laurier  or  sweet  willow,  cranberry,  juniper  tree, 
sea-side  peas,  &c.  are  used  by  the^  Indians  and 
French  Canadians  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

An  aromatic  grass,  called  Indian  grass,  is  ga«> 
thered  in  the  woods  by  the  Indian  women,  and 
brought  into  the  towns  for  sale.  It  has  a  very  agree- 
able fragrance,  which  it  retains  for  years.  It  is  used 
as  lavender  is  by  us,  for  scenting  clothes,  &c. 

The  Canadians  are  fond  of  sun-flowers  in  their 
gardens  and  near  their  houses,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  they  turn  them  to  any  account.  At  the 
Moravian  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  United 
Stfites,  a  considerable  manufactory  of  oil  is  carried 
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OD  from  these  flowers  by  the  brethren,  an  example 
wbkh  I  tinnk  is  wortiiy  of  imitation  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Canada.  The  seed  miist  be  sown  in 
a  good  soil,  and  about  three  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  in  a  small  hole.  When  the  plant  is  aboot 
a  yard  high,  it  must  be  hilled  round  with  monld. 
An  acre  of  land  will  produce  about  forty  or  fifty 
bi^sbeU  of  seed,  which  will  yield  as  many  galtoof 
efoiU 

The  seeds,  when  quite  ripe,  are  hulled,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  a  ppwder.  They  are  then 
put  into  a  strong  bag  of  woollen  or  canvas  cloth^ 
and  placed  between  the  iron  plates  of  a  press,  by 
which  the  oil  is  expressed  into  proper  vessels, 
which  are  placed  underneath  to  receive  it.  llic 
plates  of  the  press  are  often  heated ;  but  oil  drawn 
from  cold  plates  is  best,  and  will  keep  much  longer, 
for  the  heat  is  apt  to  make  the  other  rancid,  though 
it  produces  a  larger  quantity  of  oil. 

In  a  cold  season  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  ne» 
joessary ;  but  when  the  oil  is  wanted  for  alinient, 
i>r  medicine,  the  plates  should  be  heated  by  boilr 
ing  water  only.  Sometimes,  when  the  bruised  seed 
is  dry,  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  steam  of  boiling 
water,  nhen  tied  up  in  a  bag. 

Every  expressed  oil,  when  pure  and  fresh,  and 
<»ktaincd  with  q^ution,  is  as  void  of  acriniony,  and 
free  iwm  any  particular  taste  or  smell,  as  florence 
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oil.  The  sUQ-flower  oil  is  extremely  mikl,  and 
may  be  used  for  sallad^  and  all  the  purposes  fo^ 
whieh  olive  oil  is  now  used. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  both  natives  of  the  North 
American  continent  Father  Hennepin  found 
the  former  growing  wild  in  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  his  tra* 
vels  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  met  with  flax  in  the 
interior,  where  no  European  was  ever  known  to 
have  been  before.  There  is  also  another  plant, 
a  native  of  Canada  and  other  parts  of  North 
America,  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  hemp« 
It  is  spoken  of  in  the  American  Philosophiad 
Transactions,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
following  manner:  **  This  plant  grows  in  many 
places,  but  delights  more  particularly  in  light 
sand/  soils.  Its  bark  is  so  strong  that  the  Indians 
make  use  of  it  for  bow-strings.  Could  we  but 
find  tL  method  of  separating  and  softening  Tts  fibres, 
so  as  to  render  it  fit  to  be  spun  into  fine  thread, 
it  might  serve  as  a  subs#^itute  for  flax  and  hemp. 
This  plant  deserves  to  be  cultivated' on  another 
account.  The  pod  it  bears  contains  a  substance, 
that  from  its  softness  and  elasticity,  might  be 
used  instead  of  the  finest  down.  Its  culture  is 
easy,  inasmuch  as  its  root,  which  penetrates  deep 
into  the  earth,  survives  the  winter,  and  shoots  out 
fresh  stalks  every  spring.  Five  or  six  years  after 
l>^ing  sQwUi  it  is  in  its  greatest  perfection." 
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It  may  therefore  be  truly  said  that  Canada  is  a 
hemp  country ;  even  more  so  than  Russia  or  Po- 
land. Yet,  will  it  be  credited,  that  though  we  have 
bad  tlie  two  provinces  in  our  possession  full  half 
a  ceutury,  in  1808  not  a  single  ton  of  hemp  bad 
ever  been  procured  from  them,  while  we  have  been 
paying  to  foreign  powers,  often  our  very  enemies, 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  annually  for  that 
important  article. • 

,  The  Canadians  cultivate  flax  merely  for  their 
own.doniestic  use,  but  a  few  hundred  bushels  of 
linseed  are  sometimes  exported  from  Quebec. 
Hemp  is  to  be  seen  growing  in  a  wild  miculti- 
vated  state  round  their  houses,  where  it  runs  into 
large  plants  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height ;  but 
it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  producing  seed  for 
their  birds,  beyond  which,  they  never  concern 
tliemselves  about  it.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  and 
are  in  every  respect  as  favourable  to  it  as  Russia 
and  Poland.  It  is  a  very  tenacious  plant,  and  is 
with  difficulty  rooted  out,  where  it  has  grown  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Three  Rivers,  though  a  very  sandy  and 
otherwise  barren  soil,  it  springs  up  in  almost 
every  garden,  and  lines  the  banks  of  the  river 
almost  to  the  water's  edge.  Yet  no  other  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  it,  than  for  the  purpose  before 
mentioned.   It  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  remark, 
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that  bircb  of  every  description  in  Canada  are  fed 
wholly  upon  hemp-seed. 

Hemp  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  valua^ 
ble  productions  of  the  earth*  It  enriches  the 
cultivator,  and  furnishes  shipping  with  the  most 
useful  and  important  part  6f  its  equipment  The 
several  processes  of  hemp  also  benefit '  the  state; 
by  employing  many  hands  that  could  not  be  so 
usefully  and  profitably  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions. The  advantage,  therefore,  which  a  country 
must  derive  from  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
hemp,  throughout  its  several  branches,  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  im-^. 
portance  which  Russia  has  derived  from  hei*  com* 
merce  in  that  article;  by  which  she  has,  in  ^ 
manner,  rendered  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world 
dependent  upon  her  will  and  caprice.  The  wa*-* 
vering  conduct  of  that  power  has  often  threatened 
us  with  the  stoppage  of  our  marine  stores;  and^.in 
conjunction  with  the  other  northern  powers,  she 
has  at  times  found  it  no  unprofitable  instrument 
to  hold  in  ierrorem  over  Us.  That  we  have  never 
yet  experienced  any  sensible  difficulty  for  the 
want  of  naval  stores  has  been  more  owing  to  a 
Variety  of  fortunate  events,  which  have  dissolved 
or  rendered  defective  their  coalitions,  than  to  the 
supplies  we  may  have  received  from  any  other 
quarter. 

While  such  was  the  precarious  state  of  our  in* 
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tercoone  with  the  nprtherrt  powers  at  vanom 
periods,  and  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  any 
l«igcr  to  procure  our  usual  supplies  of  naval  stores, 
especially  hemp;  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
regret  to  all,  that  government  was  not  able  to 
procure  those  essential  articles  from  our  colomea 
almMKt  Canada,  in  particular,  was  well  known 
to  be  capable  of  affording  every  article  as  good, 
and  in  equal  plenty,  as  those  we  derived  from  the 
Baltic ;  provided  the  attainment  of  those  supplies 
was  made  a  national  concern.  It  was  evident  that 
government  must  interfere;  f6r  individuals,  if  they 
possessed  the  abilities,  had  not  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing such  an  important  object. 

At  length,  the .  attention  of  government  was 
roused  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  hemp  from 
some  of  our  own  settlements ;  and  in  the  year 
1800,  the  lords  of  the  council  for  trade  and  plan- 
tations took  into  their  consideration  the  means 
by  which  they  might  introduce  the  culture  of 
that  plant  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America.  Previous,  however, 
to  this,  various  experiments  had  been  indirectly 
tried  in  Canada,  and  considerable  sums  of  money 
expended  for  several  years,  but  no  other  encou- 
ragement was  held  forth  than  bounties  and  medals: 
compensations  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  influence 
a  people  naturally  indolent,  and  to  overcome  a 
variety  of  obstacles  of  another  description.     The 
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pablk  TDonej^  however^  was  artfiually  espeadadi 
nbundnht  supplies  of  h^mp^-seed  and  manufikotur* 
ing  implements  were  sent  out;  and  the  gov>efiiA 
ment  agents  appeared  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
furthering  this  important  concern,  but  all  to  nn 
purpose.  JBighteen  or  twenty  years  elapsed,  and 
hot  a  hundred  weight  of  hemp  bad  been  atiit 
home. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Board  of  Trad# 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  culture  of  hemp  to  a 
iuccessful  issue,  and  determined  not  to  confine 
their  inquiries  to  Canada  alone,  they  caused 
aeveral  experiments  to  be  tried  in  the  East  Indies^ 
and  for  two  or  three  years  their  exertions  were  in- 
defatigable. No  better  success,  however,  attended 
their  endeavours  (though  larger  bounties  were 
oflered,  and  new  machines  sent  out)  than  had 
been  before  experienced  in  Canada.  Why  the 
culture  of  hemp  did  not  succeed  in  the  East  Indiesi 
I  have  never  correctly  ascertained;  but  I  have  heard 
that  the  climate  is  too  hot,  and  that  the  hemp 
grows  too  fine  for  large  cordage*  As  to  Canada^ 
a  variety  of  obstacles  were  enumerated  as  the 
reason  of  its  not  succeeding  in  that  countiy. 
Among  the  rest,  Mr.  Vondenvelden,  of  Quebec^ 
wrote  to  the  Society  of  Arts  that  its  failure  might 
be  attributed  to  the  attachment  of  the  Canadians 
to  old  customs ;  and  to  the  opposition  and  preju- 
dice of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  wheat  mercl:mntS| 
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and  tbe  seigniors  t  The  firtt  of  vrfaom  depend  fer 
tithes;  the  second  for  success  in  trade;  and  the 
third  for  the  employment  of  their  mills^  the  chief 
source  of  their  revenues,  upon  abundant  crops  of 
wheat ;«  which  they  conceived  the  introduction  of 
the  culture  of  hemp,  would  partly,  if  not  totally 
annihilate.  The  idleness  of  the  Canadians,  the 
scarcity  of  working  hands,  and  the  scanty  popu- 
lation, were  also  enumerated  among  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  culture  of  hemp  in  Canada* 
Thus,  after  so  many  years*  exertion,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  upwards  of  40,000/.,  we  were  still 
obliged  to  trust  to  the  precarious  supplies  of  that 
essential  article  from  a  foreign  power;  who,  what* 
ever  his  real  interest  or  inclination  might  have 
been,  has  several  times  been  obliged  to  become 
our  enemy. 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  from  several  recent 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  that  the  culture  of 
hemp  in  Canada  was  not  an  hopeless  undertaking, 
but  that  it  required  proper  people  to  conduct  it, 
and  a  sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  into  execution* 
In  their  preface  to  volume  2lst  the  Society  say 
"  That  they  have  ascertained  by  acitial  experiments^ 
that  Canada  can  furnish  hemp  equal  in  quality  for 
the  uses  of  the  navy  to  that  from  the  Baltic,  and  it 
is  hoped  tliat  government  will  attend  to  that  poirtt 
upon  which  the  balance  now  stands  suspended,  aa 
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the  ficale  may  be  brought  to  preponderate  for  ever 
to  the  national  advantage^  if  our  government  will 
purchase  from  our  own  colonies  on  fair  terms  with 
ready  money,  and  by  proper  agents,  that  article 
for  which  the  same  sums  must  else  be  paid  to 
foreign  powers,  of  whose  deliberations  we  must 
otherwise  stand  Jn  awe^ 

la  the  preface  to  their  22d  volume,  the  Society 
observe  that  "  Every  man  is  sensible  of  providing 
supplies  of  this  kind  from  our  own  colonies,  and 
in  our  last  preface  we  expressed  our  wishes  that 
government  would  attend  to  that  important  point. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  growers  of  hemp  in  Ca^ 
nada  have  not  capitals  to  give  credit  upon,  nor  are 
the  cultivators  merchants.^*  From  this  it  appears, 
that  the  Society  were  of  opinion  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  offer  sufficient  support  or  encourage- 
ment, to  carry  the  culture  of  hemp  properly  into 
cflfect;  and  that  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
or  interested  agents,  who  looked  only  to  their  own 
private  emolument.  If  such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Society,  it  has  since  been  fully  verified  by  the 
treatment  my  uncle  experienced  in  the  course  of 
his  undertaking;  not  however  that  the  least  blame, 
tM  far  as  I  know,  can  attach  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whose  exertions  seem  to  have  been  directed  wholljr 
to  the  good  of  the  country,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  important  object  which  they  had  in 
view.     That  they  were  unsuccessful^  must  be  at- 
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tributed  chieHy  to  their  want  of  informa^ioo  re^ 
specting  the  real  state  of  Canada,  and  relying  too 
much  upon  thcfallacioun  representations  of  iniei^ 
etted  people  in  that  country. 

As  far  as  is  known  at  present^  we  cannot  pro* 
cure  a  ton  of  hemp  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  have  pot  enough  for 
their  own  consumption ;  and  even  they  see  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  hemp  within  their  own 
territories.  Their  newspapers,  of  late,  have  been 
filled  with  exhortations  and  instructions  to  the 
people  upon  that  subject.  In  the  East  Indies  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  tried  several  experiments, 
but  they  have  never  answered..  Canada  is  the 
only  country  in  our  possession,  properly  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  hemp.  It  is  formed  by  nature 
for  it;  and  as  fine  hemp  has  been  grown  tbere^ 
as  ever  came  from  Russia. 

As  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  Caiuida  is  a  ne* 
tional  concern,  so  it  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  consideration.  If  at  peace  with 
Russia,  1  own  that  we  could  hardly  venture  upon 
so  much  publicity,  without  giving  ofience;  but, 
in  a  state  of  hostility,  no  such  delicacy  can  pos- 
sibly exist.  Parliament  is  certainly  best  able  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  throwing  off  our  de- 
pendence upon  the  Northern  Powers  for  our 
marine  supplies;  or  whether  it  is  better  policy  to 
remain  as  we  are. 
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It  undoubtedly  appears  &  self-evidtsnt  principle^ 
that  to  encourage  the  agriculture  and  commerce 
of  our  own  colonies,  is  more  advantageous  than 
to  encourage  those  of  a  foreign  country;  and  that 
procuring  our  most  essential  articles  from  our  own 
people,  is  safer  than  trusting  to  the  precarious 
will  of  an  enemy.  There,  however,  may  be  reasons 
which  might  dictate  a  policy  diametrically  oppo- 
aite ;  not  that  I  believe  such  reasons  do  exist,  but 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance  can  be  properly 
investigated  only  by  those  who  are  thoroughly 
initiated  in  the  grand  arcana  of  politics.  At  all 
events,  the  mode  hitherto  adopted  for  the  culture 
of  hemp  in  Canada,  and  which  is  still  going  on, 
will  never  produce  the  desired  effect.  Things 
must  be  put  upon  a  very  different  footing,  if  sue* 
cess  is  ever  meant  to  be  the  result.  To  continue 
a  system  so  cramped  and  confined  in  its  operation^ 
is  to  continue  an  unnecessary  waste  of  the  public 
money,  without  the  least  prospect  of  benefiting 
the  country. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  no* 
titing  the  success  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon  in  the 
ciiUivation  of  hemp  in  Ireland.  His  lordship, 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  is  said  to  have  made 
upwards  of  100/.  per  acre  by  his  valuable  crop. 
I  am  not  informed  of  the  extent  of  his  Lordship's 
effi>rt9 ;  but  they  sufficiently  prove  that  the  culti- 
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¥ation  of  hemp  in  onr  own  dommioos  is  o6t  an 
idle  speculation  ;  and  that,  with  adequate  encoa* 
ragement,  we  nright  in  a  few  years  become  totaDy 
independent  of  the  northern  powers,  for  our  sop^ 
plies  of  that  very  important  article. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Leave  Quebec — Mode  of  Travelling — Steam  Boat 
— Schooners — Voyage  to  Three  Rivers — Beau-- 
iiful  Scenes — Eel  Traps — Spearing  Fish  by 
Torch  Light — Second  Journey  to  Three  Rivers 
by  Land — Pass  the  River  at  Cape  Rouge — 
Arrive  at  Jacques  Cartier — Rapid  Torrent — 
New  Bridge — Post  House — Monsieur  Gamoux 
the  Blacksmith — Deschambault — Seigniory  of 
Grondines — St.  Anne — Charles  Lanaudiere,  Esq^ 
Grand  Foyer  of  the  Province — Batiscan — Iron 
Works  — Champlain — Rivulets — Bridges — Co- 
nadian  Farms — Roman  Catholic  Crosses — Post 
House  at  Cape  Madelaine — Arrival  at  Three 
Rivers. 

My  first  excursion  to  Three  Rivers  was  by 
water ;  a  mode  of  travelling  not  always  very 
agreeable,  when  ascending  the  river.  The  nu- 
merous rapids,  and  strong  currents,  which  com* 
mence  at  the  Richlieu,  about  45  miles  above 
Quebec,  render  the  voyage  extremely  tedious, 
unless  you  are  favoured  with  a  strong  easterly 
wiad^    As  we  bad  a  considerable  quantity  of  ma- 
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chineiy,  agricultural  implements^  &c.  to  remove, 
we  chartered  one  of  the  schooners  which  sail  re* 
gularly  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These 
vessels  range  from  30  to  100  tons,  and  being 
merely  adapted  for  burthen,  afford  very  poor  ac- 
commodation for  passengers.  Few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, indeed,  ever  take  their  passage  in  then^^ 
except  upon  the  voyage  down  the  river  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec,  which  is  generally  accom- 
plished in  two  days;  and  even  with  contrary  vrinds 
is  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  days.  The  people 
are  obliged  to  take  provisions  with  them,  and  go 
on  shore  at  night  to  sleep  at  a  farm  house,  onles 
they  take  a  mattress  with  them ;  for  the  cabin, 
which  is  extremely  small,  contains  no  other  bed 
than  the  master's.  The  Frenchmen  who  com^ 
mand  these  vessels  are  also  not  very  nice  in  their 
manner  of  living,  and  the  cabin  is  consequently 
always  in  a  filthy  condition.  The  passageflioney 
is  a  dollar  frdm  Quebec  to  Three  Rivers,  and  two 
dollars  to  Montreal, — cheap  enough  if  the  accom- 
modations were  more  decent.  I  should  thiiifc  a 
steam  boat  similar  to  that  which  runs  on  the  north 
river,  between  Albany  and  New  York,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale,  would  answer  extremely  well  on 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where,  without  a  fair  wind, 
vessels  are  often  upwards  of  a  month  getting  op  to 
Montreal,  a  distance  of  only  180  miles  from  Qoe- 
bee.     It  might  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  cany- 
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ing  merchandise  as  well  as  passengers.  The  Ame-* 
rican  steam  boat  frequently  goes  a  distance  of  l6o 
miles,  against  wind  and  tide,  in  less  than  t%vo 
days.  It  runs  between  Albany  and  New  York 
regularly  twice  a  week. 

The  river  St  Lawrence,  all  thp  way  up  on  both 
sides,  affords  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
spects. As  far  as  the  rapids  of  Richlieu^  the  siiores 
are  steep,  rugged,  and  lofty ;  in  some  places  pro- 
jecting into  the  river  in  the  form  of  small  capes 
and  promontories;  and  in  others,  receding  into 
innumerable  coves  and  bays,  which  in  many  parts 
expand  the  river  to  a  considerable  breadth.  The 
banks  are  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  various 
kiiids,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the  black  lime* 
slate,  or  lime-stone  rock,  shivers  in  thin. pieces  or 
moulders  into  dust.  On  the  summit  of  the  shores, 
the  white  farm  houses,  and  neat  churches^  pla^ced 
at  almost  regular  distances,  appear  at  intervals 
between  clumps  of  trees  and  rich  meadows.  In 
othc^r  parts  the  shores  are  seen  sloping  into  culti- 
vated valleys  covered  with  a  beautiiul  rich  verdure, 
end  adorned  with  small  neat  villages,  in  wliich  the 
church,  the  houses  of  the  cure  and  the  seignior, 
are  generally  the  most  conspicuous.  Thick  um- 
brageous fwests,  and  distant  mountains  whose 
summits  mingle  with  the  clouds,  complete  the 
charmiBg  scenery,  which  is  viewed  to  great  ad- 
vantage during  a  voyage  up  the  river,  and  which 
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presents  to  the  eye  a  siUccessicHEi  of  the  most  1 
t^ful  landscapes* 

Id  several  pUoes  along  shore,  the  CanadiaBS 
place  hurdles,  just  beyond  low  water  mark,  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  eelsj  &c.     A  number  of 
baskets  or  traps,  are  placed  between  the  hurdles, 
which  are  covered  at  high  water,  and  as  the  tide 
ebbs  down,  the  eels  and  other  fish  bury  themselves 
tlierein,  and  are  easily  taken.     Another  curioos 
mode  of  fishing  is  also  practised  by  the  Canadians 
and  Indians;  they  go  in  their  canoes  on  the  river 
at  night,  the  darker  the  better,  for  the  purpose  of 
spearing  salmon  and  the  larger  species  of  fish,  by 
torch  light.     They  can  see  the  fish  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  are  extremely  expert  at  spearing 
them.     They  are  very  fond  of  this  sport,  and 
pursue  it  with  much  avidity. 

About  a  month  after,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Quebec,  and  on  my  return  again  to  Three  Rivers 
1  travelled  by  land.  It  was  then  the  latter  end 
of  October,  and  the  road,  for  the  first  stage  out  of 
Quebec,  was  extremely  bad.  The  journey  by  l^od 
would  be  more  pleasant  if  performed  in  comfort- 
able vehicles ;  but  the  Canadian  post  calashes  are 
very  ill  adapted  for  a  long  journey :  they  afford 
neither  shelter  from  the  pouring  rain,  the  scorch* 
ing  beams  of  the  sun,  nor  the  heavy  dews  of  the 
night.  The  driver  also,  by  sitting  in  front,  presses 
it  down,  and  renders  the  travel  1^'s  seat  vjery  im* 
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ea^ ;  and  at  ev^ry  nitie  or  ten  miles  be  has  to 
step  into  a  fresh  vehicle.     The  |K)st-hou8es  are 
regulated  by  an  act  of  the  provincial  parliament^ 
which  enjoins  the  proprietors  to  keep  a  certain 
number  of  horses,  calashes,  and  carioles,  ready  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  and  in  general  very  little 
delay  is  occasioned.     The  price  of  travelling  is 
also  regulated  by  the  act,  and  a  paper  containing 
tlie  sum  to  be  paid  from  stage  to  stage  is  stuck 
up  in  every  post-house.    It  cost  me  from  Quebec 
to  Three  Rivers,  including  provisions  which  I 
took  with  roe,  about  ten  dollars,  or  forty-fi\-e  shil- 
lings sterling,  for  90  miles.     The  regulated  price 
is  one  shilling  currency  per  league:  but  the  stage 
into  and  out  of  town  is  charged  two  or  three 
shillings  per  league,  on  account  of  the  greater  ex^ 
pense  of  keeping  the  horses  than  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  post  established  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river. 

I  left  Quebec  about  noon,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  of  three  leagues  passed  the  river 
oi  Cape  Rouge  in  a  kind  of  scow  or  flat-bottomed 
boat,  secured  to  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river. 
At  this  ferry,  or  traverse,  fourpence  is  charged  for 
passing  with  the  horse  and  calash.  From  thence 
we  proceeded  to  the  post-house  about  a  hundred 
yards  further,  where  I  got  into  another  calash. 
I  bad  no  occasion  to  cross  any  more  rivers  till  W9 
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arrived  at  Jacqu€6  Cdrtier,  about  36  miles  tnnn 
Quebec.  This  riv«r,  whidi  derives  its  name  from 
the  navigator  who  first  ^plored  the  river  St  Law^ 
rence,  is  frequently  very  dangerous  to  &09s,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  current, 
occasioned  by  the  broken  rocky  bed  over  which 
the  waters  precipitate  themselves  into  the  St* 
Lawrence. 

It  was  dark  when  I  arrived,  and  I  was  oUiged 
to  alight  from  the  calash,  and  walk  down  a  steep 
winding  road  to  the  river,  which  runs  through  a 
naiTow  valley  inclosed  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
heights.  The  canoe  was  conducted  by  one  man, 
who  held  on  by  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river, 
*^nd  secured  to  posts ;  aqd  such  was  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  current,  that  his  strength  was  barrfy 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  canoe  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  stream.  A  consideraible  way  up  the 
river  a  handsome  bridge  has  been  erected  within 
these  few  years;  but  the  distance  is  too  great 
from  the  post-road  for  travellers  to  pass  over  it, 
except  in  the  spring  or  fall  of  the  year,  when  the 
ferry  is  at  times  impassable  without  great  danger. 

On  arriving  at  the  other  side,  I  proceeded  up 
the  hill  with  the  calash-driver,  who  carried  my 
portmanteau  to  the  post-house.  Here  I  found 
the  family  at  supper;  but,  1  was  told,  they  could 
not  afford  me  any  accommodation  for  the  night. 
It  being  extremely  dark,  I  was  not  much  indined 
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to  travd  any  further,  aod  theisefore  inquired  if  I 
could  get  a  bed  in  the  neighbourhood :  this  how- 
ever I  found  could  not  be  procured  nearer  than 
three  miles,  at  Cape  Sant^,  where  a  blacksmith, 
of  the  name  of  Garnoux,  keeps  a  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers:  upon  this,  I  got 
into  a  calash,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  was  seft 
down  at  Monsieur  Garnoux's.  The  house  issmalt, 
but  every  thing  is  neat  and  clean;  a  very  uncom- 
mon circumstance  in  the  post  houses.  Monsieur 
Garnoux,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  a  very  decent  black- 
•mith,  received  me  very  politely,  and  handed  p)e 
out  of  the  calash  into  his  best  room.  Though  k 
was  Sunday  night,  he  had  not  much  in  his  larder. 
Tea  or  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter,  were  all  that 
•he  could  furnish.  I  had,  however,  a  tolerable 
good  larder  of  my  own  in  a  basket,  and  therefore 
did  not  feel  the  want  of  any  thing  but  rest;  which, 
after  supper,  I  procured  in  a  very  decent  bed. 

At  day-break,  the  calash  from  the  post-house 
was  at  the  door:  having  breakfasted,  and  paid 
four  shillings  for  my  entertainment,  I  took  leave 
of  the  blacksmith,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey. 
The  accommodations  at  this  house  are  the  best 
on  the  road,  between  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers ; 
and  I  would  advise  all  travellers  between  those 
towns,  to  take  up  their  abode  for  the  night  at 
Monsieur  Gamoux's,  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
post*hou8es«r 
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diMib«uIt^  I  oanae  to  Grondiooi^  the  poorait 
•eigpiory  in  Lower  Canada.  Tbe  soil  barely 
corers  an  immense  bed  of  stone^  and  ^an  acAioely 
wmpfly  the  inhabitants  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Its  present  seignior  is  Mr.  Moses  Hart,  of 
Three  Rivers,  who  possibly  turns  it  to  some  ae- 
imint  in  the  making  of  pot-ash,  &c.;  though  ba 
told  me,  that  he  one  year  derived  upwards  of  80/. 
ior  his  lads  ei  vents  only.  Its  former  propriefeos 
mined  himself  by  sanguine  speculations  in  the 
cultare  of  corn,  and  went  to  a  very  great  expense 
in.  the  erection  of  mills,  &c. 

The  next  seigniory,  called  St.  Anne^s^  is  tbe 
pmsperty  of  Charles  Lanaudiere,  £sq«  Gnmd 
Voyer  of  the  province.  In  some  parts  it  liet 
very  low,  and  in  tbe  spring  is  usually  inundated, 
wbil^h  occasions  tbe  post-road  to  be  situated  faff* 
tber  from  the  river  than  it  is  in  other  seigniories^ 
where  it  winds  along  the  summits  of  the  lefty 
banks  which  overlook  the  river,  or  along  the 
borders  of  delightful  valleys.  Mr.  Lanaudiere  u 
one  of  the  most  respectable  French  gentlemen  ia 
tbe  colony.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Ge* 
neral  Montcalm,  and  was  wounded  on  the  piaiBS 
of  Abraham.  He  is  now  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age,  yet  possesses  every  faculty  in 
such  admirable  preservation,  that  he  does  net 
a{^ear  more  than  fifty ;  and  is  more  active  sad 
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inteUigent  than  many  men  at  tfaaft  age.  lie  k 
sincerely  attached  to  the  British  government;  and 
tn  bis  conduct,  his  manners/  and  his  principles, 
aippears  to  be,  in  every  respect,  a  complete  Ett^ 
glishmam  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Lenaudiefe  i4*^ 
sited  England,  where  he  lived  in  tlte  ih*st  cirdes^ 
and  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  several  of  thit 
Princes.  On  his  return  to  Canada,  he  wafc  ap* 
pointed  Gnsnd  Voyer  of  the  Province.  Thi» 
«!fike  requives  him  to  make  an  annnal  cifcoit  of 
Lower  Canada^  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  roacfa^ 
bridges,  &c.  in  the  several  parishes.  He  has  * 
salary  of  50€d.  per  annum.  There  are  also  Grand 
Voyers  of  Quebec,  Montr^l,  and  Three  Riwrs^ 
who  superintend  their  respective  dis^ii^ts,  amd 
are  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Voyer  of  the  Pw)m 
vinoe.  Mr.  Lanaudiere  possesses  tho  esteem  oC 
bis  comitrymen,  and  of  every  English  gentleman 
that  arrives  in  the  country,  who  always  meets  with 
u  hearty  welcome  at  his  house. 

The  next  seigniory  is  Batisean,  whei^  tbtf 
abundance  of  iron  ore  that  was'  discovered,  deo 
termined  several  of  its  [)roprietors  to  establtsb  alt 
iron<>foundry  and  forge,  upon  similar  principtei 
to  those  of  TInree  Rivers.  At  present,  iam  toM^ 
it  is  a  losing  conceruy  and  two  of  the  partners 
have  lately  withdrawn  their  shares.  It  ifi^  to  bor 
hoped,  however,  that  they  will  succeed,  as  every 
tfaiog  which  tends  to  increase  the  mamriaotitreo 
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Mid  commerce  of  a  new  country  csntlot  fail  to  b^ 
beneficial. 

Champlain,  which  is  situated  next  to  Batis* 
can,  is  an  extensive  seigniory,  being  npwanis  of 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  of  considerable 
depth.  Its  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  loam,  in  many 
parts  of  the  colour  of  yellow  ochre.  Several 
amall  springs  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
tile  seigniory;  they  fonn  little  rivulets,  which  ran 
across  the  road  into  the  river.  A  few  loose  logs 
of  wood  are  thrown  over  them,  by  way  of  brieves. 
These  little  streams  are  found  more  or  less  along 
the  road,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  and  with  the  ditches  that  are  cut  by  the 
fanners,  between  their  respective  grounds,  are 
always  covered  by  loose  logs,  which  shake  the 
calash  very  much  in  passing  over  them,  and 
would  break  the  springs,  were  they  constructed 
of  steel,  instead  of  leather. 

The  farms  situate  along  the  roads  in  Lower 
Canada  are  generally  cleared  of  trees  for  about 
a  mile  back.  They  are  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  acres  in  breadth,  but  run  back  into  the 
woods  to  more  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  acres. 
The  Canadians  sufier  few  trees  to  remain  near 
their  houses,  on  account  of  the  musquitoes :  this, 
with  the  wooden  railings  and  fences,  have  rather 
a  naked  appearance,  compared  vrith  the  hedges 
and  rows  of  trees  planted  along  the  roads  ia 
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England.  There  is,  however,  upon  the  wboldy. 
a  neatness  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  Canada,  that 
is  seldom  met  with  in  the  United  States,  except 
in  very  old  settlements.  This  neatness  is  occa^ 
•toned  by  clearing  the  land  of  the  stumps  of  trees^ 
and  fencing  in  their  farms  with  more  regularity 
than  is  the  practice  in  the  States,  where  the 
slovenly  zig-zag  or  worm  fence  is  very  prevalent. 
The  Americans,  however,  have  the' advantage  ia 
the  appearance  of  their  houses  and  other  buildings. 
By  the  road  side,  a  few  crosses  still  remaia 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  who  for« 
raerly,  if  he  was  a  pious  Catholic,  would  kneel 
down  and  utter  a  short  prayer,  or  pull  off  his  hat 
with  the  greatest  reverence ;  but  at  present,  the 
number  of  crosses  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
few  that  remain  are  but  little  noticed.  They  are 
commonly  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  instruments  which  the  Jews 
are  supposed  to  have  employed  in  the  crupifixioa 
of  our  Saviour,  viz.  the  hammer,  nails,  pincers, 
a  flask  of  vinegar,  sponge,  ladder,  and  the  spear 
with  which  the  soldier  pierced  his  side.  The 
crown  of  thorns  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross,  and  the  cock  which  crowed  when  Peter  de- 
nied our  Saviour  is  always  placed  at  the  top. 
Spme  of  these  crosses  are  railed  in ;  and  passing 
through  St  Augustine  on  the  Sunday  I  left  Que- 
liec,  I  saw  several  of  the  Canadian  men  and  women 
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knecKng  and  praying,  apparently  with  great  de^ 
votion,  till  the  sound  of  the  calash  passing  drHT 
their  attention  to  a  more  irreverent  object  One 
of  the  men  who  drove  the  calash  that  day,  always 
crossed  himself  whenever  we  passed  any  of  those 
holy  mementos;  the  others  never  took  any  notice 
of  them. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  posthouse  of  Cape  Ma- 
delaine,  in  Champlaini  I  embarked  in  a  canoe  for 
Three  Rivers,  that  passage  being  generally  pr^ 
ferred  to  the  ferry,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles 
up  the  St.  Maurice  river.  It  took  us  nearly  an 
hour  to  reach  the  town,  as  we  had  to  pass  outside 
of  two  islands  seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  St. 
Maurice.  Ttiis  river,  in  disemboguing  itself  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  is  divided  into  three  channels 
by  these  two  islands;  from  which  circumstance  it 
was  denominated  Three  Rivers,  and  gave  name 
to  the  town  which  is  built  at  the  confluence  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  one  of  the  channels. 
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CHAPTER  XXllL 

Tbum  of  Thme  Rivers-^Houses—'StreetS'-'Mui^ 
quiioes  ^-  Fieas  —  Baron  La  Hontan  —  Publio 
BttUdings — Fire  at  the  Convent— ^fnlrepidilt/  of 
a  Soidier — Escape  of  a  Nun  with  an  Emigraiii 
Priest — New  Convent — Fisit  to  the  Nuns  of  St. 
Vrsule — Abbi  de  Calonne^  Cure  of  the  Convent—^ 
Portrait  of  the  Grand  Ficar-^Setting  Watches 
during  the  Litany^^Monastery — Billiard  Room 
-^^Canadian  Fencibles — Deserters — Death  of  a 
Canadian^^The  Irish  Landlady-^Anecdote  of 

Colonel  7 .*—TVade  of  Three  River s^^S tore ^ 

keepers — Visit  to  the  Forges  of  St.  Maurice-^ 
Irrni  fForks  —  Brickmaker  —  Societi/  —  Party 
Spirit— The  Election  of  Mr.  Ezehitl  Hart— 
Amusements*^ Scxiffle  in  the  Market  Place^^ 
Swelled  Necks-^^-Mad  Girl — Foundlings. 

Thb  town  of  Three  Rivers  is  situate  on  a  light 
sandy  soiL  One  part,  towards  the  St«  Maurice 
rnrer^  is  considerably  elevated,  and  commands  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  St.  Law^ 
rence  and  opposite  shore.  The  other  part  of  the 
town  lies  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water.  The 
shore  is  notwithstanding  bold  and  steep^  and  slopes 
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,off  abruptly  into  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  water^ 
capable  of  admitting  large  vessels  to  lie  close 
along-side ;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  couple  of  8par» 
placed  from  the  shore  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessey^ 
to  land  their  goods,  abd  pot  them  immediately 
into  carts,  which  are  backed  over  the  spars  at  far 
as  they  can  go,  and  receive  them  with  great  faci^ 
lity.  This  natural  wharf  is  very  convenient,  and 
occasions  little  or  no  expense  to  the  merchants. 

ThreeRivers  is  very  small,compared  with  Mont- 
real and  Quebec ;  but  in  size  it  ranks  as  the  third 
town  in  Lower  Canada.  It  is,  however,  scarcely 
larger  than  some  English  villages.  I  was  never 
able  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  houses  and 
inhabitants ;  but  the  former,  I  believe,  do  not  ex* 
ceed  250,  nor  the  latter  1500.  There  are  very  few 
respectable-looking  houses  in  the  place;  the  rest 
are  paltry  wooden  houses,  containing  a^few  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  garret  above.  Some  of 
them  are  in  better  condition  than  others ;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  they  appear  to  be  fiilling  to  decay 
from  neglect.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  houses  in 
Canada  have  any  paint  bestowed  upon  them;  but 
they  are  ofken  white^washed :  yet  few  in  Three 
Rivers  have  even  this  decoration  to  recommend' 
them.. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  with  small  iotervrit^ 
between  them ;  apparently  to  prevent  acctdents 
from  fire.    The  streets  are  narrow  and  uopaved  ^ 
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fthd  on  a  dry  windy  day  the  sand  and  dust  fly  about 
in  clouds*  The  foot-paths  are  badly  kept  up  by 
pieces  of  timber  placed  about  three  feet  from  the 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  of 
the  arid  soil  of  I'hree  Rivers,  it  has  its  advantages, 
inasmuch  as  you  may  walk  out  immediately  after 
the  heaviest  rain  without  soiling  your  shoes. 

The  woods  being  almost  close  at  the  back  of  the 
town, favour  the  retreat  of  innumerable  musquitoes 
and  sand-flies.  These,  with  the  multitude  of  com* 
mon  flies  which  inhabit  the  town,  are  extremely- 
troublesome  in  sultry  weather.  1  was  never  par- 
ticularly annoyed  by  any  other  insect;  though,  if 
any  credit  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Baron  la  Hon- 
tan,  Three  Rivers  must  formerly  have  abounded 
with  fleas.  In  his  Travels  he  says,  "  A  man  that 
would  live  there  must  be  of  the  like  temper  with 
a  dog;  or,at  least, he  must  take  pleasure  in  scratch- 
ing his  skin,  for  the  fleas  are  there  more  numerous 
than  the  grains  of  sand."  This  assertion  of  the 
Baron  I  have,  fortunately,  never  seen  verified,  and 
as  I  am  not  inclined  to  dispute  his  word,  I  will 
give  all  the  merit  to  my  fair  countrywomen,  who, 
since  their  settlement  in  the  town,  have,  no  doqbt 
by  their  cleanly  habits,  expelled  every  thing  ihat 
was  before  noxious  and  dirty. 

The  public  buildings  of  Three  Rivers  are  the 
convent  of  St.Ursule,  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  barracks,  and  the  old  monastery  of  the  Recol* 
3H  a 
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lets,  or  Franciscan  frhirs ;  which  latter  is  now  coff- 
▼erted  into  a  gaol,  a  court  of  justice,  offices  for  the 
sheriff  and  prothonotary,  a  billiard-room,  and  aii 
episcopalian  chapel ! 

The  convent  of  St-  Ursule  was  founded  in  1677, 
by  M.  de  St.  Valier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  for  the 
education  of  female  children,  and  as  an  asylum 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  those  who  were  tired  of 
the  workl.  The  number  of  nuns  at  present  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  twenty ;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  elderly  women,  and  are  governed  by  a 
superior.  This  nunnery  was  buri>t  down  for  the 
second  time  in  I806,  and  is  not  yet  completely 
rebuilt*  It  is  said  that  a  nun  set  it  on  fire,  in 
order  to  eflfect  her  escape  with  a  man  belonging 
to  the  town,  to  whom  she  was  attached ;  at  all 
events  it  appears  suspicious  that  the  fire  should 
have  originated  in  the  belfry  r  the  only  possible 
¥nean»  of  it  was  from  the  friction  of  the  wheel  set- 
ting  the  bell-rope  on  fire.  The  nun  who  is  su- 
spected  bad  to  ring  the  bell  that  evening :  she  said 
that  the  moment  ^e  attempted  to  pull  the  rope 
it  broke,  and  the  flames  burst  out  above  hen  The 
Canadian  feneibles,  who  were  then  quartered  in 
the  town,  were  very  active  in  saving  the  nuns  and 
the  property  belonging  to  the  convent.  An  old 
nun,  who  had  been  confined  many  years  to  her 
apartment,  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the 
devouri ng  element   She  refused  tx>^ leave  the  place 
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in  spite  of  every  entreaty :  a  soldier,  however,  took^ 
ber  up  in  bis  arms,  and  was  just  making  his  way 
out  of  the  window  upon  a  ladder  which  was  placed 
against  it,  when  a  young  nun  ran  up  to  him  cry* 
ing,  ^^  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  sauvez  moi  aussi — sauvez 
moi  aussi.'*  "  Damn  it,**  says  the  soldier,  '*  why 
didn*t  you  come  before^  Here  I  have  been  obliged 
to  force  this  old  woman  away  in  order  to  save  her, 
when  I  would  rather  have  carried  you  in  my  arms; 
but  come  along,  1*11  try  what  1  can  do  for  you,** 
Upon  which  the  brave  fellow  took  the  young  one , 
upon  his  back,  and  the  old  one  under  his  arm,  and 
had  contrived  to  get  half  way  down,  when  unfor- 
tunately the  ladder  broke,  and  all  three  tumbled 
to  the  ground:  they,  however,  luckily  escaped 
with  only  a  few  bruises* 

In  consequence  of  the  fh*e  the  nuns  were  6\%^ 
tributed  in  the  convents  of  Quebec  and  Montreal ; 
and  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  building- a  new  one- 
The  funds  of  the  Ursulines  were  very  poor,  and 
the  British  inhabitants,  much  to  their  honour, 
contributed  in  common  with  the  French  people  in 
aid  of  the  institution  ;  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
unanimity  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  ttiat 
country. 

A  few  years  ago  an  emigrant  priest,  who  officiated 
as  minister  to  the  convent,  and  who  is  mentioned 
hy  Mr*  Weld  in  his  Travels  as  so  amiable  a  man^ 
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ran  away  with  one  of  tbeybunp  nuns,  the  daughter 
of  a  very  respectable  French  gentleman.  The  priest 
took  her  to  New  York,  where,  as  soon  as  he  was 
satiated  with  her  company,  he  left  her  and  went 
to  France.  She  wa^  reducied  to  great  distress,  and 
wrote  to  her  father  to  intercede  with  the  bishop  to 
allow  her  to  return  to  the  convent.  I  understand 
the  bishop  refused  her  request,  and  that  she  yet 
remains  at  New  York.  It  was  her  sister,  I  am 
told,  who  interested  Mr.  Weld  so  much  in  hetp 
favour,  by  the  melancholy  which  seemed  to  prey 
vpon  her  lovely  countenance.  She  died  a  few 
months  after  his  visit  of  a  broken  heart,  having 
entered  the  convent  in  consequence  of  a  disap^ 
poinlment  in  love. 

The  new  convent  was  opened  early  in  1806^ 
for  the  reception  of  the  nuns,  though  then  not 
more  than  half  finished.  In  the  August  following, 
after  my  return  from  the  States,  I  visited  it  in  com* 
pany  vi  ith  Mr.  Oi5gy  the  sheriff  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  having  first  obtained  permission  from 
the  Grand  Vicar.  Hie  su|)erior  received  us  at  the 
second  door  with  great  politeness:  her  dress  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  nuns,  which  consists  of  a  coarse 
black  stuff  gown,  made  extremely  plain,  and  long 
waisted.  Above  this  is  a  white  linen  head- piece, 
which  conceals  all  ihe  hair,  and  covers  the  forehead 
almost  to  the  eyebrows:  over  that  a  long  black 
veil  is  thrown  back.  The  white  linen  cloth  come* 
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dlowD  on  each  sftle  the  hce,  close  round  Ihe  chin, 
and  covers  all  the  neck  and  bosom.  It  is  remark* 
ably  whtteand  smooth,  and  shows  a  pretty  face  to 
advantage :  but  in  what  will  not  a  pretty  face  look 
well?  I'henuns  of  St. Ursule,  however,  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing,  had  passed  their  grand  cV^ 
macteric,  and  of  course  were  not  well  ^qualified  to 
appear  to  advantage  in  such  a  dress,  the  superior 
excepted,  who  was  really  a  fine  handsome  woman, 
and  must  have  been  a  beautiful  girl.  She  appeared 
to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  presided  se- 
veral years  over  the  convent. 

She  took  us  through  all  the  apartments,  except 
€uch  as  were  occupied  by  those  nuns  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  seem  In  consequence  of  the  building 
being  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  nuns'  beds  were 
placed  in  two  or  thvee  large  rooms,  until  their  re- 
apective  apartments  were  completed*  The  house 
is  very  long,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross :  the 
chapel  for  the  performance  of  mass  is  in  the  centre 
on  the  ground*floor ;  together  with  the  refectory, 
the  liall,  and  kitchen ;  the  rooms  for  educating  the 
children,  and  the  apartments  of  the  cure  or  mini- 
ster, who  resides  in  the  convent,  and  performs  the 
religious  duties  of  the  house  and  chapel.  The  pre- 
sent resident  is  the  Ahb6  de  Calonne,  brother  to 
the  celebrated  prime  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
was  allowed  by  the  English  government  to  retire 
to  Canada,  and  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1 80^.  He 
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H  said  to  be  1  very  amiaUe  and  acdomplisfaed  nm^ 
and  appears  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  superior  conducted  us  into  the  study  of  the 
Abb^  de  Calonne,  but  he  was  absent.  He  pea* 
Besses  a  tolerable  good  library,  in  which  I  observed 
several  English  books^imrticularly  Blair'sSermons. 
Two  or  three  fine  cabinet  pictures  were  hung  up 
in  his  apartment ;  and,  together  with  the  books, 
appeared  to  be  the  remnants  of  his  former  great- 
ness. We  afterwards  proceeded  upstairs,  and  weve 
introduced  to  two  or  three  old  nuns,  and  as  many 
novices,  who  were  busily  engaged  with  their 
needles ;  they  all  rose  up  on  our  entrance,  and 
would  not  be  seated  while  we  remained.  The  no- 
vices were  dressed  like  the  other  nuns,  except  that 
they  wore  a  white,  instead  of  a  black,  veil.  They 
appeared  to  be  strapping  country  wenches,  about 
thirty  years  of  age;  and  apparently  better  quail* 
fied  to  increase  the  population  of  the  country  than 
to  waste  their  lives  in  celibacy.  However,  **Cha- 
cun  k  son  gout,  dans  ce  monde  ;**  and  as  long  as 
they  devote  their  time  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
the  education  of  youth,  they  are  not  useless  mem- 
bers of  society.  The  novitiate  lasts  for  two  years ; 
after  which,  if  they  are  still  inclined  to  ent^  the 
order,  they  receive  the  black  veil  with  great  cere- 
many,  and  are  immured  for  life. 

A  naval  pentleman,  who  happened  to  be  of  our 
part^,  hearing  that  there  wsis  an  English  woma^ 
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mmoxig  the  nuns,  was  desirous  of  seeing  her ;  upoa 
which  one  of  them  stepped,  forward  and  spoke  to 
him.  This  lady  was  a  widow  about  forty,  and  had 
^formerly  been  a  lively  dashing  woman ;  but,  being 
tired  of  the  world,  she  renounced  her  religion  and 

entered  the  convent.     Her  mother,  Mrs.  A ^ 

of  Three  Rivers,  who  keeps  the  only  English  ta- 
vern in  the  town,  was  very  much  enraged  when  she 
found  that  her  daughter  had  entered  the  nunnery^ 
sand  went  to  the  superior  to  demand  her  back 
again ;  but  her  request  being  refused,  the  old  lady 
was  not  sparing  of  abuse,  and  lavished  her  invec- 
tives upon  her  daughter  as  well  as  the  nuns. 

We  did  not  see  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
iiuns ;  the  rest  either  kept  out  of  sight  of  their 
own  accord,  or  by  the  desire  of  the  superior. 
Those  we  saw  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  very 
tender  sentiments,  which  made  me  suspect  that 
the  others  were  more  likely  to  create  impressions 
similar  to  those  Mr.  Weld  experienced  when  he 
visited  the  same  convent  twelve  years  before:  pos- 
sibly the  conduct  of  one  of  the  nuns,  since  that 
period,  had  caused  the  superior  to  be  more  careful 
of  throwing  temptations  in  the  way  of  the  younger 
branches  of  her  family.  If  those  ladies,  however^ 
are  debarred  frorfl  the  sight  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
they  are  allowed  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  jolly 
figure  and  ruddy  countenance  of  the  grand  vicar, 
wboseportrait  is  bupg  up  in  the  great  bed-room. 
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The  charitable  aod  bituiane  offices  in  which  thir 
nuns  employ  the  greatest  portion  of  tbetr  time  ^m 
highly  praiseworthy,  and  reflect  much  credit  on 
those  respectable  women.  We  inquired  for  some 
of , their  bark-work,  for  which  they  have  been  ce- 
lebrated by  former  travellers ;  but  they  informed 
us  that  their  time  was  so  much  taken  op  in  fur* 
nishing  their  rooms,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
neglect  it.  Having  seen  all  that  was  worthy  of 
notice^  we  took  our  leave  of  the  ladies,  accompa« 
ttied  to  tlie  door  by  the  superior  and  two  or  three 
nuns. 

The  French  church,  in  which  service  is  per- 
formed by  the  grand  vicar  and  his  assistants,  is  a 
plain  stone  building  roofed  with  shingles  painted 
red,  and  ornamented  with  a  small  belfry  and  spire 
covered  with  sheets  of  tin.  In  the  interior  is  a 
handsome  altar>piece,adorned  with  gilt  ornaments, 
silver  candlesticks,  flagons,  wax  tapers,  crucifixes, 
&c.  The  church  is  generally  well  attended,  and  in 
summer  is  often  very  crowded.  During  that  sea* 
son  a  great  many  people  sit  or  kneel  in  the  open 
air  close  by  the  doors,  or  under  tlie  windows  of  the 
church:  they  appear  attentive  to  the  service, which 
is  sung  loud  enough  for  them  to  hear  without.  Im- 
mediately after  mass  is  over,  it  is  tf  frequent  custom 
to  sell  the  seats  in  the  church  by  auction ;  the 
crowd  of  people  assembled  near  the  church  door^ 
bidding  for  pews,  or  listening  to  the  noise  of  the 
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tncanteufy  forms  a  curious  contrast  to  the  solemn 
devotion  that  reigned  on  the  same  spot  a  few  mU 
nutes  before. 

The  Knglish  church  is  very  small^  being  part 
af  the  chapel  formerly  occupied  by  the  Franciscaa 
friars,  who  resided  in  the  adjoining  build'mg. 
The  other  part  is  appropriated  to  a  court  of  iusticey 
and  is  dinded  from  the  place  of  worship  by  a  slight 
partition.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  an  English 
minister  has  resided  in  the  town ;  and,  from  ap* 
pearances,  there  seems  very  little  occasion  for  him 
even  now,  was  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  marrying, 
christening,  and  burying.  Service  is  {lerformed 
only  on  Sunday  mornings ;  and  there  are  not  above 
a  dozen  of  the  English  inhabitants  who  attend 
even  th^  regularly.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Canadian  fencihies,  the 
clergyman  would  have  to  preach  almost  to  empty 
pew&, 

It  is  true,  that  the  number  of  English  people  is 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  the  French;  and 
of  them  there  are  three  or  four  families  of  the  Jew- 
ish  persuasion  ;  so  that  those  who  profess  the  Pro« 
testant  religion  certainly  form  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  there  are  more 
than  enough  to  crowd  the  church  ;  its  emptiness 
cannot  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  people 
to  fill  it,  nor  indeed  is  that  the  alleged  cause.  The 
inhabitants  of  Three  Rivers  are  often  agitated  by 
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jealousy  and  party  feuds ;  and  those  who  Ikll  oi^ 
mth  the  clergyman  keep  away  from  his  church. 

It  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Three  Rivers,  to  see  the  French  church 
overflowing,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  Sundays, 
and  open  every  day  in  the  week  besides;  while 
the  English  church,  not  a  fourth  of  the  size,  is  shut 
up  2^11  the  week  except  for  two  hours  on  Suuday 
morning,  and  then  never  half  filled.  A  clock  is 
also  very  much  wanted  at  the  English  church,  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  setting  watches  during  the 
performance  of  divine  service;  for  no  sooner  do 
the  bells  of  the  French  church  ring  at  twelve,  and 
just  as  the  clergyman  is  reading  the  litany^  than 
out  fly  the  watches  in  the  very  midst  of  ^Good 
Lord,  deliver  us,*  or  *  Spare  us,  good  Lord;'  so  that 
the  gentlemen  are  at  once  employed  in  regulating 
the  time  and  praying  for  the  good  of  their  souls! 
«  The  recoUet  building  is  of  stone,  and  much 
dilapidated.  Next  to  the  church  and  court  house 
are  the  offices  of  the  prothonotary ;  adjoining 
which,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  the  rooms  that  are 
at  i>resent  converted  into  a  gaoL  Above  them  are 
the  sheriff's  office  and  a  subscription  billiard-room. 
The  table  is  very  indifferent,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
afford  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  a  few  hours' 
amusement. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Canadian  fencibles  for  barracks  was  formerly 
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the  residence  of  the  French  governor.  It  is  built 
of  stbne,  and  compared  to  the  houses  in  the  town 
is  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  is  situated  on  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  town,  and  has  a  court- 
yard in  front,  inclosed  by  a  wall  and  gates.  An 
old  stone  building  near  it  is  turned  into  a  guard- 
house. On  the  right  side  of  the  barracks  is  an 
excellent  garden,  and  on  the  left  is  a  small  lawn, 
where  the  soldiers  are  drilled  and  exercised. 

The  Canadian  fencible  regiment  is  commanded 
by  Colonel  Shank,  who  resides  at  Three  Rivers. 
It  was  formerly  raised  in  Scotland,  and  consisted 
of  a  thousand  men ;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
misunderstanding  the  soldiers,  who  were  all 
married  men  with  large  families,  refused  to  em* 
4)ark  for  Canada :  upon  which  the  regiment  was 
disbanded,  and  the  officers,  together  with  some  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers:,  were  sent  out  to 
Canada  to  recruit  in  that  country.  They  have 
been  out  upwards  of  three  years,  and  procured  (in 
1808)  about  600  men,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
French  Canadians :  there  are  also  many  Ameri- 
cans from  the  United  States  among  them.  Most 
of  the  officers  are  Scotchmen,  and  were  employed 
in  the  American  war:  for  their  services  on  that 
occasion  they  had  grants  of  land  in  the  country. 
Colonel  Shank  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  some  engagements  during  that  contest.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  Queen's  Rangers^  and 
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received  from  government  a  lai^  tract  of  kn^  ttf 
Upper  Canada^  The  French  Canadians  make  to^* 
lerable  steady  soldiers ;  but  the  Europeans  that 
are  picked  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
generally  a  drunken  dissolute  set,  and  give  the 
officers  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  their  frequent 
desertion.  The  province,  of  late  years,  has  paid 
the  inhabitants  10  or  12/.  for  every  deserter  they 
apprehend,  and  this  has  made  the  people  very 
alert,  so  that  few  now  can  escape  out  of  the  coun* 
try.  In  I807  a  Frenchman  lost  his  life  in  at- 
tempting  to  apprehend  two  deserters  of  the  49th 
regiment.  The  soldiers  had  gone  off  with  their 
muskets  and  a  supply  of  ammunition.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known,  a  party  of  the  militia  of  Three 
Rivers  was  ordered  out  to  intercept  them.  After 
some  time  they  were  traced  to  a  barn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Be9ancour :  the  militia,  amounting 
to  thirty  or  forty  persons,  surrounded  the  build- 
ing, and  while  two  of  them  were  endeavouring  to 
force  the  door  open,  one  of  the  deserters  inside 
fired  his  piece,  and  shot  one  of  them  through  the 
body.  This  frightened  the  rest  of  the  party  so 
much  that,  together  with  their  commanding  officer^ 
they  took  to  their  heels  and  made  their  escape  ; 
being  of  opinion  that  *  those  who  fight  and  run 
away,  may  live  to  fight  another  day.*  The  de- 
serters were  taken  a  few  days  after  by  a  party  of 
the  Canadian  fencibles  under  Captain  de  Haren^ 
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Sod  were  both  hung  at  Three  Rivers  for  the  mur- 
der. The  sheriff  with  great  difficulty  procured  a 
man  to  hang  them,  for  which  he  paid, him  up- 
wards of  twenty  guineas. 

The  remains  of  two  redoubts,  or  fortifications, 
thrown  up  by  the  English  army  in  the  American 
war,  are  still  visible  on  the  common,  and  upon 
the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town.  The  latter  com- 
mands  the  whole  of  Three  Rivers,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  well  in  the  centre  for  supplying  the  sol- 
diers with  water.  A  large  cross  is  erected  near 
the  spot,  adorned  with  the  instruments  used  at  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  and  other  ornaments. 
From  this  redoubt  I  drew  the  view  of  Three 
Rivers  which  accompanies  this  work<» 

There  are  several  small  taverns  or  public^ 
houses  in  Three  Rivers,  kept  by  French  Cana- 
dians ;  but  only  one  decent  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  respectable  travellers,  and  that  unfor- 
tunately is  kept  by  an  old  lady  who  is  more  fond 
of  scolding  her  customers  than  obliging  them^ 
Few  gentlemen  who  are  strangeris  to  her  humour 
ever  stop  at  her  house  without  experiencing  tlie 
efiects  of  her  tongue.  They  enter  the  tavern  in 
an  authoritative  manner,  expecting  to  find  its  in- 
habitants as  pliant  and  submissive  as  their  brethren 
in  England ;  instead  of  which  the  old  lady  either 
turns  upon  her  heel,  and  disdains  to  notice  them, 
OT,  Sticking  her  arms  a-kimbo^  asks  them  by  what 
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authority  they  give  themselves  such  airs,  and  oftert 
shows  them  to  the  door.  As  to  the  gentlemen's 
servants  who  frequently  afiect  m€>re  than  th^tr 
masters,  she  never  hesitates  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  house  if  they  refuse  to  put  up  with  the 
kitchen. 

Colonel  T ,  inspecting  field  officer  of  tlie 

militia,  in  Canada,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
England,  met  with  a  curious  reception  from  the 
old  lady  in  passing  through  Three  Rivers  for 
Montreal.  He  put  up  at  her  house  for  the  evien« 
ing,  and  asked  for  rooms  for  his  family  and  ser- 
vants :  '^  There  is  one  room,  and  here  is  another,'* 
says  she ;  "  they  are  all  you  can  have  in  my  bous^ 
and  if  you  don't  like  them  you  may  go  elsewhere."* 
*^  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?'*  says  the  Colonel. 

"  No,*'  says  Mrs.  A ,  **  nor  do  I  care  a  d — a 

who  you  are.**    "  Then  you  must  know,  madam, 

that  I  am  Colonel  T ^  inspecting  field  officer, 

&c.**  "  I  don't  care  who  the  devil  you  are,'*  re- 
joined the  old  lady ;  "  I  have  had  colonels,  ge- 
nerals, j^rmce^,  and  majors  in  my  house,  and  don't 
care  a  fig  for  them  more  than  other  people.  There^s 
the  two  rooms ;  if  you  don't  choose  to  put  up  with 
them,  you  may  leave  the  house."  The  Colonel 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  lower  his  tone  a  little, 
and  make  the  best  he  could  of  the  old  woman 
and  her  rooms  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  set 
off  for  Montreal.     Mi*s.  A      ■  ,  nevertheless,  has 
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her  good  qualities,  for  though  she  gives  every  on# 
to  understand,  that  her  terms  are  six  shillings  a 
day,  eat  or  not  eat,  in  her  house ;  yet  if  they  do 
not  give  themselves  the  airs  of  great  people,  she 
seldom  charges  for  more  than  what  they  actually 
receive.  But  she  is  the  complete  Wapping  land* 
lady,  swears  like  a  trooper,  scolds  from  morning 
to  night  when  the  whim  takes  her,  and  delights 
in  what  she  calls  humbling  the  great  folks.  To 
those. who  are  unacquainted  with-  her  humour^  it 
is  rather  unpleasant  putting  up  at  her  house* 
She,  however,  prides  herself  on  having  every 
thing  neat,  clean,  and  well  cooked ;  and  it  l^eing 
the  only  British  tavern  in  the  town,  she  does  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  her  customers; 

This  old  lady  is  the  mother  of  the  nun  who 
I  mentioned  had  entered  the  convent  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  abjured  her  religion. 
She  has  also  two  sons,  one  of  them  is  an  apothe* 
cary  of  some  eminence  at  MontreaL 

There  is  only  one  private  boarding-house  at 
Three  Rivers,  It  is  kept  by  an  English  gentle* 
^woman,  whose  husband  was  formerly  a  respectable 
merchant  at  MontreaL  Her  terms  are  reasonably 
and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Canadian  regin^ent 
board  at  her  house^  which  is  more  convenient  for 
those  who  remain  any  time  in  the  town,  than 
Mving  at  the  Tavern. 

The  trade  of  Three  Rivers  is  confined  chiefly 
vol.  I.  a  I 
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to  the  supplying  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  surrounding  country  with  European  manu* 
iactured  goods  and  West  India  produce.  The 
family  of  the  Harts^  who  are  Jews^  carry  on  nearly 
all  the  business  that  is  transacted  in  the  town* 
There  are  four  brothers,  three  of  whom  reside  in 
Three  Rivers,  and  have  separate  stores.  The 
other,  Alexander  Hart,  resides  at  Montreal.  Th^ 
are  said  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  property^ 
and  besides  the  stores  which  they  keep,  deal 
largely  in  furs,  potash,  &c.  One  of  them  is  a  ma- 
nufacturer of  pot.  and  pearl-ash,  and  a  brewer  of 
ale  and  spruce  beer.  They  purchase  most  of  the 
furs  brought  down  from  the  interior  by  a  small 
party  of  Indians  who  paiy  an  annual  visit  to 
Three  Rivers.  This  trade,  which  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  was  the  total  support  of  the  town^  is 
now  greatly  diminished.  The  agents  of  the 
North*west  company  are  scattered  over  every  part 
of  the  interior,  and  much  money  has  been  sunk  ia 
order  to  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  fur  trade. 
But  a  few  of  the  Indians  from  the  back  couotiy 
choose  to  bring  their  furs  to  the  Harts  at  Three 
Rivers,  and  receive  European  goods  and  money 
in  exchange,  very  often  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Ah  Indian  once  gave  Mr.  £.  Hart  6o  guineas  for 
a  clock,  and  five  guineas  for  a  brilliant  rii^  to 
decorate  the  finger  of  his  squaw.  A  store*keeper 
of  Three  Rivers  told  me,  that  an  Indian  one  day 
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asked  hitn  the  price  of  a  small  chest  ot gunpowder 
t€?ia,  which  he  had  in  his  store  for  sale;  but  think* 
ing  it  was  only  idle  curiosity  that  made  him  ask, 
he  told  him,  rather  roughly,  to  go  about  his  busi* 
ness.  Upon  this  the  Indian  immediately  went  to 
another  store,  a  few  doors  further,  and  gave  four 
or  five  guineas  for  a  little  canister  of  that  fine  tea, 
which  he  carried  away  with  him  under  his  dirty 
blanket.  Many  of  the  Indians,  who  are  fond  of 
dress,  will  go  to  a  great  expense  in  the  purchase 
of  silver  ornaments,  and  superfine  scarlet  or  bide 
cloth,  coloured  silk,  &c.  with  which  they  deco- 
rate themselves  in  a  costly  manner.  During  their 
stay,  they  encamp  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  are  generally  in  a  state  of  intoxication  the 
whole  time,  so  that  when  they  return  in  the  au- 
tumn to  their  hunting-grounds  they  have  most 
commonly  spent  all  their  money.  They  are  then 
obliged  to  go  in  debt  to  the  Harts,  sometimes  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundred  dollars,  which  they 
punctually  repay  in  furs  the  following  year.  But 
if  they  die  in  the  mean  time,  the  money  is  lost. 

There  are  but  few  other  stores  of  any  consider- 
ation in  Three  Rivers,  and  they  are  kept  chiefly 
by  French  people.  Mr.  Burns,  who  keeps  a  store 
by  the  water-side,  has  the  advantage  of  the  rest, 
being  a  licensed  auctioneer;  so  that,  whenever 
he  finds  business  a  little  flat,  he  advertises  an 
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auction  on  the  n>orning  of  the  market  days^  whtn 
the  Habitans  come  over  from  the  opposite  shore 
to  dispose  of  their  provisions,  and  frequently 
takes  thirty  or  forty  pounds  on  those  occasions. 
The  stores  of  Canada  contain  almost  every  de- 
scription of  goods  that  can  be  named,  and  exhibit 
a  motley  collection  of  woollen-drapery,  haber- 
dashery, hosiery,  linen-drapery,  grocery,  cheese- 
mongery,  stationery,  ironmongery,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  oil-shop,  the  gin-shop,  and  the  wine- 
-vaults. The  store-keepers  charge  from  50to  lOO 
per  cent,  profit  upon  most  of  their  goods,  and 
sometimes  a  great  deal  more.  The  Harts  import 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  goods  from  England^ 
the  rest  they  purchase  at  the  Quebec  auctions; 
they  also  deal  largely  in  pot-  and  pearl-ashes  and 
furs,  which  they  remit  to  England. 

A  store  belonging  to  Messrs.  Munro  and  Bell, 
of  Quebec,  is  established  at  Three  Rivers,  for  the 
sale  of  the  cast-iron  stoves,  potash  kettles,  and 
bar-iron,  manufactured  at  the  St.  Maurice  forges, 
which  belong  to  those  gentlemen.  The  store  is 
superintended  by  Mr.  Graves,  and  the  foi^  by 
Mr.  M^Cauley.  In  consequence  of  an  invitation 
from  these  gentlemen  during  my  stay  at  Three 
Rivers  in  August  1808^  a  party  of  us  went  to  see 
the  iron-works*  The  road  to  them  is  through  the 
woods,  at  the  back  of  the  town^  over  an  elevated 
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sandy  soil  diversified  with  gentle  acclivities,  and 
covered  with  a  variety  of  fir-  and  pine4rees;  none 
of  them,  however,  grow  to  any  great  height. 

After  a  pleasant  ride  of  about  eight  miles,  we 
came  to  the  verge  of  a  lofty  cliff,  down  which 
the  road  meanders  into  an  ei^tensive  Valley  where 
the  works  are  situated.     Here  the  manufactories, 
the. furnaces,  forges,  and  work-shops;  the  barns, 
stables,  and  out- houses;  the  habitations  of  the 
superintendant  and  work  people  belonging  to  the 
estal)lishment,  with  their  little  gardens  and  plan* 
tations/  form  altogether  a  small  town.    The  riyer 
St.  Maurice,  which  runs  close  by  the  side  of  the 
valley,  between  two  lofty  bauks  covered  with 
trees,  considerably  heightens  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,   and,    with  the  surrounding  woods  and 
distant  mountains,  renders'  its  situation  truly  ro- 
mantic.    The  works  are  conducted  by  a  superin- 
tendant and  two  clerks,  with  a  foreman  to  eaph 
branch  of  business.     There  is  one  foundry,  with 
a  large  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  casting  stove 
plates,  potash  kettles,  machinery  for  mills,  &c. 
I  saw  the  process  of  modelling  and  casting,  which 
is  conducted  with  much  skill. '  It  was  a  remark- 
ably hot  day,  and  when  they  began  to  cast  the 
heat  was  intolerable.     The  men  dipped  their  la- 
dles into  the  melted  ore,  and  carried  it  from  the 
furnace  to  the  moulds,  with  which  the  floor  of  the 
foundry  was  covered.     After  they  were  all  filled. 
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they  took  off  the  frames  while  the  stove  plates  and 
potash  kettles  were  red  hot^  and  swept  off  the 
sand  with  a  broom  and  water.  The  sand  for 
moulding  is  imported  in  casks  from  England;  and 
I  was  told  that  each  cask  costs  them  upwards  of 
nine  dollars.  The  sand  of  the  country,  which  is 
in  abundance  m  the  vicinity  of  the  forges,  does 
not  answer  for  that  work.  Forty  or  fifty  horses 
are  employed,  and  upwards  of  300  men,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  work  in  hand.  They  make 
use  of  charcoal  only,  for  melting  the  ore;  and  the 
neighbouring  woods  supply  them  with  abundance 
of  fir  and  pine  for  that  purpose.  It  is  reckoned 
superior  to  mineral  coal  for  the  use  of  the  furnace. 
A  great  portion  of  the  men  are  employed  in 
making  the  charcoal  and  carting  it  to  the  works, 
digging  ore,  and  conducting  the  batteaux  on  the 
St.  Maurice  to  and  from  the  store  at  Three 
Rivers.  The  river  answers  extremely  well  (or 
that  kind  of  craft,  but  is  not  deep  enough  for 
larger  vessels ;  the  current  is  also  very  rapid  in 
many  places. 

The  works  were  established  by  the  French  ia 
1737.  The  individuals  who  formed  themselves 
into  a  company  could  not  make  them  answer^ 
and  the  works  were  purchased  by  the  crown: 
but,  from  mismanagement,  they  could  never  be 
brought  to  pay  the  expenses  attending  them* 
Yet  an  intendant  and  upwards  oi  fourteen  derks 
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coptrived  to  grow  rich  upon  the  loss,  Thejr  made 
the  stove  plates  at  that  time  two  inches  thick  t 
The  hammers  at  the  forges,  the  bellows  at  the 
foundry,  and  some  other  machinery,  are  worked 
by  water.;  only  bar  iron  and  ploughshares  are 
made  at  the  forges.  The  iron  is  reckoned  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  best  Swedish  iron :  it  is 
extremely  malleable^  and  rusts  but  little;  it  is 
preferred  by  the  Canadians  to  any  other  iron.  I 
have  heard  that  the  present  proprietors  of  the 
works,  at  the  commencement  of  their  taking  them, 
in  order  to  push  the  sale  of  their  bar  iron,  which 
was  at  that  time  inconsiderable,  purchased  a  large 
stock  of  very  inferior  British  iron^  and  knowing 
that  the  Habitans  regarded  the  price  more  than 
the  quality,  they  sold  it  to  them  for  a  trifle  less 
than  the  Three  Rivers  iron ;  but  the  British  iron 
was  so  bad,  that  when  they  came  to  use  it,  *^  sacre 
.  diable,**  they  would  have  no  more ;  and  the  next 
time  bought  the  Three  Rivers  iron,  which  being 
really ^f  a  good  quality,  has  continued  in  reputa- 
tion among  them  ever  since. 

The  workmen  ar^  paid  according  to  the  quan<- 
tity  of  work  they  perform.  The  forges  are  going 
night  and  day,  and  the  men  are  relieved  every  six 
hours,  But  at  the  foundry,  only  the  men  em- 
ployed in  supplying  the  furnace  work  in  the  same 
manner;  those  who  cast  and  finish  the  stoves^ 
&Cf  work  from  suq-ris$  tq  siinTset,  which  is  the 
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usual  time  among  the  Frendi  Canadians  all  the 
year  round;  a  great  advantage  is  therefbre  Jciifcd 
by  carrying  on  any  work  in  sommer  instead  of 
winter.  The  workpeople  are  chiefly  Prrach  C»- 
nadiansy  a  few  English  only,  being  empk>yed  tn 
making  models,  and  as  foremen  or  principal  work- 
men. The  iron  work  is  sent  to  the  store  at  Three 
Rivers  in  batteaux,  and  shipped  by  Mr.  Graves 
to  Quebec,  or  Montreal,  as  required ;  or  sold  to 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  make 
about  1 000  stoves  per  annum  ;  the  small  singFe 
stoves  sell  for  3/.  .and  the  larger  soit  for  6L  each. 
The  double  stoves,  which  have  an  oven  at  the  top, 
are  sold  for  10  or  12/.  according  to  the  size. 
•Potash  kettles  sell  from  20  to  25/.  each.  Fresh 
veins  of  ore  are  daily  discovered,  and  purchased 
at  a  trifling  price  of  the  people  in  whose  land  it 
is  found.  Messrs.  Munro  and  Bell  had  incurred 
great  expense  in  collecting  ore  and  improving  the 
works  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease  in  18o6,  and 
would  have  given  1,200/.  per  annum,  it  is  said, 
rather  than  it  should  have  gone  into  any  other 
hands.  They  certainly  ^deserve  great  praise  for 
their  liberal  exertions,  which  though  of  course 
prompted  by  their  own  interest  are  yet  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  colony.  A  fair  bargain  might,  hew- 
ever,  have  been  struck  betwett  them  and  the 
government,  for  surely  6o/.  per  annum  is  too  little 
for  what  they  had  before  paid  800/.  per  anauin^ 
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und  particularly  as  the  works  are  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement  and  prosperity*. 

Most  of  the  large  bark  canoes  for  the  Norths* 
west  Company  are  made  at  Three  Kivers ;  and 
several  women  in  the  town  make  a  variety  of  hand^ 
some  toys,  pocket-books,  purses,  work-baskets, 
pin-cushions,  &c,  of  bark,  curiously  ornamented 
with  flowers  worked  on  the  bark  with  elk  hair 
dyed  of  various  colours.  The  Indians  make  a  few 
bark  works  of  an  inferior  description. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  there  is  t 
brick-maker,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  in  Ca- 
nada. The  bricks  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  as 
those  in  England,  but  not  quite  so  thick ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  red,  and  are  made  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Instead  of  throwing  the  day  in  a  mould, 
it  is  spread  out  to  a  great  extent  on  a  smooth  piece 
of  ground,  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick,  the  clay 
is  then  cut  into  parallelograms,  each  of  which  is 
afterwards  subdivided  into  nine  bricks;  they  are 
then  left  to  dry,  and  when  sufficiently  hard,  are 
taken  up  and  piled  in  stacks,  after  which  they 
are  formed  into  a  kiln  and  burnt  as  in  England, 
1  do  not  think  this  method  of  brick-making  is  so 
easy  and  expeditious  as  ours;  it  is,  however,  prac- 
tised in  the  East  Indies  and  soqie  other  parts. 

*  I  understand  that  these  forges  have  since  been  relet  to 
Jklunro  and  Bell  upon  more' equitable  tprmc. 
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The  gented  toci^  of  Three  Rifen  is  wiy 
small)  and  opniists  of  the  officers  of  the  Canadiaa 
regiment,  the  provincial  judge,  sheriff,  English 
find  French  advocates;  the  Protestant  aod  Catlu^ 
lie  clergy ;  the  grand  voyer  of  the  district ;  the 
colonel  of  militia ;  and  the  family  of  the  Harts, 
who  are  the  only  merchants  or  storekeepers  that 
are  classed  among  the  gentry  of  Three  Riv^v. 
The  persons  whom  I  have  enumerated  form  with 
their  families,  and  a  few  other  individuals,  th^ 
whole  of  the  higher  order  of  society  in  that  town^ 
It  might  naturally  b^  expected  that  among  so 
few  the  utmost  harmony  and  good-will  would 
prevail;  but  unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case^ 
fpr  not  half  a  dozen  people  in  the  place  can  hp 
said  to  associate  together  in  real  fnendship. 

In  a  smiill  town  it  happens  that  the  private  his- 
tories  of  its  inhabitants  are  easily  known  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  seldom  hut  there  is  something  in 
them  which  affords  room  for  satirical  iinimadver- 
lion.  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  is  the  delight  which  people  seem  to  take 
in  pointing  out  the  blemishes  of  their  neighbours 
rather  than  their  good  qualities.  They  think  by 
such  exposure  to  hide  their  own  defects,  and  that 
they  will  not  be  suspected  of  doing  that  whidi 
they  condemn  in  others ;  jt  is  this  which  gives 
rise  to  what  is  called  scandal*  In  small  societies,^ 
there  is  also  a  continual  struggle  and  competition 
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ibrpre-eisain^iice;  every  one  wishes  t6  be  thodgbt 
of  more  consequence  than  his  neighbour;  an4 
whether  it  is  birth,  riches,  personal  qualifications, 
or  the  possession  of  an  office^  each  prides  himself 
on  th^t  which  in  his  opinion  gives  him  a  supe- 
riority over  the  rest,  whom  he  treats  with  con- 
tempt in  proportion  as  he  values  his  own  cons^ 
quence.  These,  to  be  sure,  are  frailties  to  which 
mankind  are  more  or  less  subject ;  but  they  are 
9uch  as  should  be  corrected  and  guarded  against  as 
pfiiich  as  any  oth^r  faults  which  we  may  be  guilty  of. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  crime  more  injurious  to  the 
well-being  and  comfort  of.  society  than  scandal; 
it  destroys  the  peace  and  happiness  of  individuals, 
iptroduces  discord  in  families,  and  cuts  asunder 
the  social  and  friendly  ties  which  ought  to  bind 
us  to  each  other.  All  confidence  is  destroyed  her 
tween  man  and  man,  and  each  becomes  a  spy 
upon  the  other^s  conduct;  slight  blemishes  are 
then  magnified  into  heinous  vices,  and  good  ac- 
tions distorted  into  selfish  views  or  ostentatious 
extravagancy.  In  short,  it  unhinges  the  human 
frame,  and  transforms  the  image  of  God  into  a 
fiend  of  darkless. 

Notwithstanding  the  society  of  Three  Rivers 
is  thus  broken  and  disjointed  at  times,  it  is  some- 
thing in  its  favour,  that  the  bickerings  and  disputes 
which  prevail  among  the  inhabitants  are  engen- 
d^^^ld  by  the  elections  which  have  taken  place 
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witbin  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  not  by  ma- 
licious or  quarrelsome  dispositions.  Before  that 
period  the  people  of  Three  Rivers,  I  am  told,  were 
remarkable  for  their  friendly  and  social  habits. 
The  best  friends,  it  is  said,  become  the  worst 
enemies,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Hart  to 
m  seat  in  the  provincial  parliament  seems  to  have 
been  the  torch  which  has  set  the  whole  town  in  a 
blaze. 

The  family  of  the  Harts  having  acquired  very 
considerable  property,  they  naturally  wished  to 
acquire  importance  with  it,  and  the  eldest  brother 
started  as  a  candidate  at  the  election  of  1807)  upon 
the  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  provincial 
parliament;  though  God  knows  there  is  but  little 
consequence  or  respect  attached  to  a  seat  in  that 
house.  The  father  of  the  Harts  originally  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Canada,  and  during  the 
American  war  acquired  property  to  a  considera- 
ble amount.  He  settled  at  Three  Rivers,  where 
he  opened  an  extensive  store.  He  died  about  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  and  left  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty to  his  children,  three  of  whom  have  since 
opened  separate  stores.  By  indefatigable  attention 
to  business,  and  profiting  by  the  follies  of  others, 
they  have  each  realized  a  large  property,  noost  of 
which,  that  is  not  employed  in  trade,  consists  of 
houses  and  land  situated  in  seigniories  and  town- 
ships; the  greatest  part  of  which  has  beep  bought 
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remarkably  cheap  at  sheriffs*  sales.  Their  pro- 
perty has  thus  given  them  much  influeuce  among 
the  people  in  the  town  and  district^  many  of  whom 
are  beholden  to  them  for  assistance. 

At  the  election,  which  was  sharply  contestedi 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Hart  was  chosen.  The  idea  of  a 
tradesman,  and  a  Jew,  being  elected  a  member  of 
parliament,  naturally  irritated  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  and  their  party  so  much,  that  the 
flames  of  acrimonious  party  spirit  immediately 
spread  through  the  town,  and  have  never  yet  been 
extinguished.  Their  violence  has  in  some  degree 
subsided,  but  the  embers  still  smother  in  secret. 
When  Mr.  Hart  attended  at  Quebec  to  take  his 
seat,  he  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
French  members,  upon  the  ground  of  his  religion; 
and  though  he  took  the  prescribed  oath,  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  sit.  These  gentlemen 
surely  opposed  him  with  a  very  ill  grace,  if  it  was 
merely  on  account  of  his  religion ;  but  I  rather 
suspect,  they  wished  to  keep  the  majority  on  their 
side,  and,  ^if  possible,  to  get  a  French  instead  of 
an  English  member  into  the  house.  The  laws 
which  permit  them  to  sit  in  the  house  contain 
oo  disqualifying  clause  on  account  of  religion. 
When  the  parliament  was  dissolved  in  the  sum* 
mer  of  1808,  by  the  new  Governor-general,  Mr. 
Hart  was  again  chosen  for  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers  by  a  large  majority.     As  the  parliament 
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did  not  meet  till  the  following  winter,  I  had 
fiot  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whedier  hA 
wa!(  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  In  a  country 
like  Canada,  where  the  number  of  French  so  faf 
exceeds  that  of  the  British  settlers,-  and  where 
every  religion  is  tolerated  without  any  prejudicfe 
or  hindrance  whatever  to  its  professors,  surely  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  to  deprive  a  man  of 
property,  a  good  subject,  and  possessing  abilities 
inferior  to  few  who  already  sit  there,  of  a  seat  in 
the  provincial  parliament,  merely  because  he  was 
ft  Jew.  The  laws  of  Canada  do  not  authorize 
such  a  thing,  nor  ought  the  British  government 
to  suffer  it.  The  whole  family  of  the  Harts,  what- 
ever might  have  been  their  origin,  (and  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  it  is  inferior  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  present  British  settlers  in  Canada,)  are  respect-* 
able  both  for  their  conduct  (and  situation  in  life^ 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  that,  without  tbem^ 
Three  Rivers  would,  in  point  of  commerce,  lose 
what  little  importance  it  at  present  possesses. 

The  amiable  family  of  Mn  Ross  Cuthber^  as 
H  is  the  first  in  the  town  for  respectability,  so  it  is 
the  foremiSst  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
flifierences  of  its  neighbours^  and  to  suppress  the 
little  jealousies  and  party  feuds  that  agitate  the 
place.  Mr.  Ross  Cuthbert  is  the  youngest  of 
three  brotliers,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  seigni- 
ory of  Berthier.    He  is  also  an  eminent  advocate. 
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and  as  much  distinguished  for  his  talents^  and 
fi3r  his  free,  open,  and  generous  character,  as  h» 
sister  (who  resides  with  him)  is  distinguished  fot 
her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition. Mrs.  Ross  Cuthbert  is  a  very  charming 
woman,  and  daughter  of  the  cekbrated  Dr.  Rush 
of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Gugy,  the  sheriff,  is  a  Swiss  gentleman^ 
and  formerly  held  a  commission  in  one  of  the 
Swiss  regiments  under  Louis  XVI. ;  but  in  ccm* 
sequence  of  the  Revolution  .went  over  to  Canada 
with  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
settled  upon  the  seigniory  of  Machiche,  which 
had  devolved  to  them  on  the  death  of  a  relation. 
Mr.  Gugy  possesses  an  amiable,  gentlemanly  cha-* 
racter,  and  talents  that  deserve  a  post  "of  more  im- 
portance than  the  shrievalty  of  Three  Rivers.  The 
profits  of  that  oflSce  are  fluctuating,  but  generally 
average  about  500/.  per  annum,  which  arises  chiefly 
out  of  the  sale  of  lands,  and  from  law-suits.  A  son 
of  the  celebrated  Judge  Blackstone  occupied  the 
ofl[ice  of  sheriff  a  few  years  ago,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  inattention  to  the  duties  of  the 
situation  was  superseded.  I  have  been  told  that 
Mr.  Blackstone  was  rather  harshly  treated  in  that 
afl&ir.  He  still  resides  at  Three  Rivers  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  u{)on  a  small  annuity.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  is  said 
to  be  possessed  of  considerable  abilities. 


4^6         M«  D*AILLBBOVett.*-T'M(USEMfiNtS. 

A  French  feD^1#man,  of  tfufmrofic^of  D'AiUtff 
hfmtt  re8jkle$,iQ  th^.tomu^  if hq^iB . anoestpr^ «iai 
gpyernor  of  Three.  Rivera  and  Montreal  JitiMijr  A 
century  and  a  half  ago.  He  ppas^ses  a  weped^ 
able  indepeDdency,  which  enahlea  him  to  pass  bJm 
time  agreeably^  by  gallanting  the  ladies  in  the 
morning, .  and  playing  at  Yfh\^  cribbage^  #1: 
piqoet  with  them  in  the  evening.  He  i&  a  ptea^ 
^aot^  lively  man,  and  is  in  much  request  %t  tkm 
Three  Biver  routs,  tea  parties^  conversafdmi  an4 
p^U  saupers.  >« 

,  The  am  Clements  of  Three  Rivers  consist  of  tb|^ 
^prementioned  parties,  and  a  few  df^noes  in  tb% 
ymter.    Sometimes  assemblies  are  hel4  at  omjoi 
^e  taverns;  in  which  there  is  a  spbscriptioi^.Wk 
once  a.  fortnight  during  the  winter  season;  fa§<^ 
unless  the  genteel  part  of  the  society  are  oq  gffo^ 
terms  with  each  other,  very  few  attend^;  and, 
aoarcely  enough  can  be  found  to  make  up  a  dance* 
In  tbe  winter  of  1807  the  military  geaU^pQiaii 
flii^bseribed^  but  would  not  attend  becauae  aoni^. 
pei;9ons  were  admitted  whom  they  disapprc^iflA^f. 
inconsequence  of  which  there  was  a  pajoci^^oC; 
gentlemen,  which  obliged  the  ladies  to  takaijp^ 
another  for  partners,  and  dance  diown  by  thenar 
Klves«  .    :       \, 

Concerts  and  plays  are  unknown  in  .Ttifoe 
Rivers,  unless  sometimes  a  few  stro%rs  .anmr^ 
from  the  States,  and  pass  throi^h  the  tffVSk  oa^ 
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tfaeir  way  to  Qaehec.  The  latt.  Summer  t  was 
there,  a  man  and  his  wife  amused  the  inhaUtants 
fcr  a  few  nights  by  dancing  bjii^lfold  over  a  dozen 
eggs,  singing  Tid*re-i,  and  murdering  some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  English  plays. 

The  post  from  Quebec  and  Montreal  arrives  a|| 
Three  Rivers  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  in  the 
forenoon.     The  couriers,   after  delivering  their 
letters  for  this  town  at  the  post-office,  receive  the^ 
llrtters  for  the  other  towns,  and  continue  x>n  ^eif 
route,  the  one  for  Montreal  and  the  other  for 
Quebec.    The  courier  from  Montreal  generalljr 
arrives  an  hour  or  two  ^rlier  than  the  other^ 
which  gives  the  inhabitants  tiibe  to  answer  tfa« 
hrtters  of  their  Montreal  correspondents  before  the 
Quebec  post  arrives ;  but  they  are  obliged.to  wuf 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  till  the  next  poit 
day,  before  they  can  answer  the  letters  of  tlieir 
Quebec  correspondents,  as  the  courier  from  Mont« 
real  proceeds  immediately  on  his  rdute  to  QwheCp 
^te*  delivering  his  letters  at  Three  Rivere. ,  This ' 
is  8  great  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town,  particularly  those  in  business.     It  migh^ 
bowever,  be  easily  remedied  by  a  regulation  en«> 
jotning  the  couriers  to  be  at  Three  Rivers  togedier 
«t  a  certain  hour,  and  to  wait  one  hour  after  the 
dl^inery  of  their  letters,  before  they  departed  for 
Quebec  and  Montreal.    This  interval  would  be 
•ufflcient  to  afford  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity 
"TOL.  I.  3  K 
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o£itnincdiatelf  aBtweriiig  (lieif  Wf#e9^^ 

llie  onrket  it  held  twicer  w«elt  ont  |b#  ^Ml; 
dtfjrsi;  imi  in  giNierttl  ihm  tnpfhe^  'aie  leuotl^rf; 
sufficient  for  tbe  oonsymptioo  of  the  towfi^  'iOM « 
CeoDtrj  peopte  come  frooi  ChMii{4aio  acrosi  tiMf . 
St  Maurice  livar,  and  from  fie^faiMoiiroa  theojp^ . 
poaite  abate  of  the  St.  Lawrettoe.  They  arriwaKt. 
'&»mb  AitFera  in  thesummer  as  <aM4y  as  five  ^*cl^el^. 
ii^Ajkhe  noraing,  and  most  of  the  inhahitaqty  mt 
ia'ttha  markM;  place  frequently  an  hour  befom:- 
tbiiriArrival)  in  order  to. have  their  cboioaoC^^ff^ 
pwviaions*  JB^  eight  o'clock  the  market  ia  ^atf^ 
tfHAy  tyrer.  A  law  prevails  which  foitiidarifaft 
Munftry  people  from  selling  tbeir  pronatoa»ha|^# 
tfiegritfetak^il  to  the  market  pbcet  but  th».gr(M 
Ihn^  (for  the  ladies  very  rarely  gotc^mai^M^ 
Ml  to  eager  to  purchase,  that-diey  gQ^dMfH  ^t^l^ 
«Bater«ide,  look  over  the  provisiona  m  ^th^  f  niwti^ 
single  out  whatever  they  ]Nefer,  and  foUkw^tMii 
Uihi  tana  into  the  market,  where  thf^  fvuvflMisyr  ll( 
Itt  oonsequenoe  of  this  eagerness  j^wn&^r^uygwi 
aCufflas  ftequently  take  place  for  the  ymm^^tiH^ 
atbraoe  ^  partric^s,  a  quarter  of  bmb^  vnr  ^lintf 
kabttoft.  A/k//ememfaer0fparti9niieat,o|ieapQff|y 
ing,:  having  singled  out  a  coupkiof  fowjy  i|M^ 
Habitant  8  canoe»  follow^  the  man  tj»  thf^finidnl^ 
4nkendiftg  to  purchase  them*.  ,|i  »piji^y||fied, 
htmrnvfy  ih9i  nJgll  oolond  of  ^b^>  aceorinttflMl 


v«ty'4fii)bmir<kied  iiis  ^yjes  upon  t^^ 
without  knowing  that  any  person  had  bougbtthcni  i 
(iil4t}w^  byantteipsftton)  before  him/  Nosoonir^ 
thjevi^m,  tlM  tii^<il«ibitttnt  arrive  in  the  markcfti^' 
p4i^thiA]rtHe«(46nel  ictimediateiypoum^iipcni^ 
tbdfo^ls^f  and  asked  the  price  of  them  ;  for"  i(^  \^u* 
cnttom  in  the  Canadian  market9  to  tokepoiseUio^ 
oPtbeaftide  first,  and  bargain  afterward^;  t)lhencr 
Wtie,  irhite  one  was  haggling  another  wo«UCtliroKf 
dW*feiith^  money  and  go  off  with  it;  Sesitse  fandi 
tte  ksdloliel  grasped  the  poultry  when  the  iittkf 
idember  of  parfiament,  whose  attention  hadbeedf 
efllk^  dfTby  a  fine  farge  salmon  that  had  jfuat'flM 
rfH^,  bdk^d  up  in  the  officer's  fiK^e  and  cmd  oM^ 
^€llr;they  are  my  fowls,**— "  How  ciim«  th^yutu) 
b»;3n>«^^''  a&id  the  officer,  <'  when  I  fbMdwed«M» 
idm  10' the  market  ?**~''  I  followed  him  fim^T) 
fid^tA  Che^Mber. — ^<  But  I  got  possesion  Arst,'*  «e^ 
jrtWOl th€  officer  t  and  as  possession  is  oinepoititir 
•fUbt^tewl  he  Was  determined  to  keeptbbpouterjr; 
SlitfA^fttfdrp  words,  however,  escaped  from  th»  (iittU 
M^V'&nd  (tte  officer  shook  a  large  stick  ovut  hft 
ItMrt;'  which  caused  the  member  of  pai4iani<!ttt>to 
|#&]^  IVom  one  side  of  the  market*plaoe:t9  itfi* 
tfCK^i  fiM'oM  blow  would  perhaps  httvelmnibilafM 
4rffa^,*  4fMi  which  the  officer  mait.'bed  ^ff.tru* 
4«ffilAMly  with  his  fowls.  K 

tb^lhH^'bf  the  females  at  Thred<l^iMrt.aTe.tftaii- 
IM^  wilb  Wens,  swelled  necks,  ^abd  €tb«r*( 
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in  other  ^tns  of  Canada  there  are  but  feW^^firiA* 
^ire^aflijd;ed  with  thoae  comfifcMlb ;  tM  i*  ThvVe 
itm5rs  they  seem  to  be  more  generate  ^itteubriy 
mnoif g  tfa^  irromett.   I  hairr  net er  heard  Aa  «MM 
ofthmttattsftctorilyacoountedfor.   Somi^xt^^ 
^ii«im  that  they  are  occasioned  by  the  tpM4fm» 
isCtfae  tp\^n  i  others,  that  they  are  caused  bftl|# 
^Mter  of  the  ^  Lawrence,  whidi  is  iBi|ffegoilitd 
WikkimowJ^nd  ioe  upwards  of  six  months  lR4lib 
ye«r.    If  twelied  necks  were  occasioned  bf^%thmm 
sMer^^^l  should  think  they  would  not  be  s»] 
liar  to  ItifM^Rivers,  and  that  they  wonU^ 
i9i]piaUy  «t^gllebec  and  Montreal,  wh^^tb^rndb^ 
batOi  18  «sed  in  libundance.    It  is  certaitty ifitar^ 
wer^tbait  WTseme  of  the  nKMU^stinoiir <(iiiti  of 
SantiMland  Mid  Slyria  the  woiMo  bive  Isife 
weHfiiiid  swellings  on  their  necks,  catted  ^t'lphfi 
ateians  brmieiwcele,  which  are  supposed^to  driiH 
ffoflttthefrequMt  nse  of  snow-water*  '4t-is|Mi^ 
sible,  therefore,:  that  the  same  disease  in.Cmadft 
ma/4ime^ln  some  measure,  from  a  $iilyAB»POiiV$i&^ 
via  other  reipects  Three  Rivers  is  fkvowiMe'tli^t 
health)  asd  possesses  a  mos^  steady  die[iMetfatti 
gaebec^  ^^icb  being  situated  ill  th«  tieifhbbttd 
kMd  of  «>  muiy  lofty  mountaiftir,  is  ottawftT^wifl 
JBotl^  rain  and  frequent  variations  of  tfae^wt^hpK 
In  IhePBiuiNiier  of  I867:  Thiiee  JAMriPwls^^isiM 
byt  ihe  tvOueno^  ^wfaieb had  psodetdedc^iaJhhUji 


In^HMMtb^  t^  norths  tbrough  the  Ufiited:  Sb^Mlp 
^Ciuiada^  like  a  destryqtive  blast.    lo  the  aovlbaro 
f^artiiiof  :tbecontMeiit  it  was  «o  vtoient  at  to  oeca^ 
^m  (he  lieatboT  several  persont;  but  bd0re;it 
fMobed  Canada  its  force  was  nearly  spent.  It  waa 
nemrtbcAess  sufficieot  to  afford  plenty  of  empk^ 
neat  for  the  medical  gentlemen  •    At  Quebec  tine 
^mptoms  were  much  slighter  than  at  Montrasl 
iMl  Three  Rivers,  where  some  people  v^taro'CKiii^ 
MlmA  'to  their  beds  upwards  of  a  fbrtnightiRM^  ilhf 
>yr  A  mad  girl,  about  twenty  yeart  of  agtj  is  een^ 
$smA  in  a  little  hut  under  tbw  care  of  a  Fnmoh 
CSaimdian  a  short  distance  from  the  town.    She  is 
^ebahMri  to  the  side  of  the  room  on  aoconn^  of  tier 
vi$Atn(fe.   The  winter  before  last  she  was  sufiased 
lo  gDjabout,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  towd«  '  Sbeia 
apVK:  under  the  care  of  commissioners  appointed 
b|ii  an  act  ol  the  provincial  parliament  to  provide 
fi»r^the  maintenance  of  insane  persons  and  id|ote» 
Xhis  lunatic  is  the  only  instance  m  Tbree^WiRera^ 
tMitin  Quebec  and  Montreal  there  are  several  who 
are  permitted  to  stroll  about  the  streets, -•and  are 
eften  a  great  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants.  Ond  of 
1totv>  ^t  Quebec,  I  have  frequently  sees.beat  hia 
beed  againstja  stone  wall,  uttering  the  most  imv 
pilHls<^ur8es :  for  it  unfortunately  happens,  thataf 
any  mo«»ey  is  given  tbem,tbey  immediately  qpend. 
ilia  ruBi^  and  thus  inerease  their  paroxysms  of 
ipedMti  or  idiotism.    As  there  are  ho^tate  fpc 


Ate  wmmauam.:  : 

tfacir  reception,  it  if  di^mctfnl  to  permit  them  to 

be  at  large. 

Smidl  as  the  town  of  Three  Rirera  is,   the 

nmnber  of  foundliAgr  plite^^Un^er  the  care  of 

a  poor  person  to  bring  up  is  equal,  in  proportiofi 
^*to  its  popnhttion,  to  the  nomber  of  dlikhrte'^tfte 
^FdimdKng  Hospital  in  London.'  It  wovM  be^cre- 
'  ditaUe  to  the  inhabitants  of  Three  Rivers  codM 
'X-aa]<  that  they  are  as  well  taken  care  of  as  in 

^d(m :  but  the  contrary  is  the  case;  tor^  in 

^qtlence  of  the  acanty  allowance  ibr  their  aspport, 
little  attention  ts  paid  to  them,  and  I  am  loMtiiat 
*Tew  live  to  maturity.    Thit  culpable  neglafet  is 

highlydisgraceAil ;  for  there  either  oo^  niat  to 
'  %e  a  receptade  of  the  kind,  or  it  ahodd  be  fUksoi 

upon  a  respectable  footing.  ^'^ 


i\i  ■ 
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s  t^ri  ■!  '    ^ 

•    ■:  -'*  lfPt:on...-  •'.    ■•  t'  ..-.' 

:^§W  Three  £^#fsf — Foyage  ia  Moutreal-^Pish^ 

iikkyliWr-Bar^n  Me  Befancour-^J^ke.Stf  JPt^ 

'  ^rrJ4«tfte;Aa-~£iiHrr  <ltt  Lcnip^^Bichlim^Mf/f^ 

-'  -rnJTwa  ^  S^rel-^Horrid  Mardfirs    iCaf^tmn 

^  i$are^ — Chambfy'^B(mchefviU& — £a§k,  Id^ 

,  V  -  rr^Uwd  ofMfmUteal — Rapids^-A^^i^U^  Jb^ 

:  ^norafia^  qf  «  Pihi-^hterier,  ^Ahtfire^bm 
CI  JX/fewV^olW— Parade— JII^Kiu^^ 
r«^ffi^;rrCb9t«m/«*^i^rana«€^  JHav^^^ir!^  Pq^ 
Sireet^Noire  Dame  Street-r'^tmo  qf  Mmtrmi 
Thfiatre republic  jimusemenis -^Ibspitab'tyf^f 
Ship-building-^jidvice  to  Genikmen  re^ectmg 
EuropeoM  ServaniSr^UseJul  Hints — Maarketefr^ 
Turvpike  Road-^FiHt  to  La  Chins-^Indum 
JOkparttnent^^Fmt  to  the  Jndiansi  at  Cachene^ 
naga^r^Indutn  DoUT^Chev^lier  LoruBier-^^Dif 
stressing  Event — Providential  Deliveranco'^j^ 
ventures  of  Captain  John — Hu  Daughter^-^Lwe 
and  Bevenge-^Roman  Catholic  Rmfnah^rfl^tav^ 
Montreal. 

On  the3l8t  of  October  I807  I  leftThvet  IUmo 
for  Montreal,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States,  wbare  1  intended  to  ptM  the  printer  pre* 


•abp(mer  witfaiargoediBtocsk  0f(iw3vkioil8  femtbe 
lojragft. .  XhewHter  of  ih«  vttsbt,  Mv^BwvdriiW 
WW^-mfiratablfi  yiMing  GaaMiitfa  wbo  iMl'tM|[i« 
•tfly^  imsn  farbd  to  the  law,  tnlt  hod  qaitteA^lfaw 
4f!|ki iorlbe  deck.  About  four  in  the  afterabool 
ItttgMkUwkr  weigh,  but  procfeeded  nofiirlhar.tbMrf 
tteeotmooeiaLake  St  Peter,  where  we  ancfaoeSi 
fni  tteiiiight.  The  accommodatfon  on  boani  ^tm 
VltetdMUod  J  had  to  sleep  opon  the  eabm  lock&t^ 
YmUjpp^  lipimmy  great  coat.  We  iay  about  niaer 
miles  from  Three  Rivers,  between  the  $eigniofy<tf 
SlK^tet(i9«i>tbi^.sottth.6ast  shore  and  Pbitttida^ac 
•9  ^  'ifNTlhrw^eit  shore.  The  eeigoiaries  ef^HSl 
^^«^G((klQfipt«.Be9ancour,  Geotillj,  iSsc^HivfiiiB 
^MoM^f^easfcane  extnemeiy  fertile,  well^settle^iattdt 
jmld  4#tge  dops  >  of  wheat  The  small  lake-fit;^ 
j^nalr^i^wt^  lo  Be9anoour,and  dtschM^tHg^iaidfi 
\«t^^fche  St  Lawreooe  by  a  small  riieritbatc/iiia 
through  Godefroi,  adds  greatly  to  thfe  value  of  tfad 
)9itiiiintta  vicinity  ;  and  the  neat  &rms  aloirgilli 
ffaores  give  it  a  delightful  appearance.  II16  9(iiig€ 
aad  seigniory  of  Be9ancour  reomed  tbeir  nume 
irwi'tbe  Baron  de  Be9ancour4  grand  siiimyoctcS 
t)ie  highways,  and  grand  master  of  the  watetaAtti 
£Mre$to  of  .New  fVsnce.  This  noblemanr  reridsd 
tkoifii  a  century  ag6  at ^ the  entrance  of  BegsUcflar 
liiter,ibrwly:ca}tod/  RtvienB  Bmnte;  i^BAOb 
ing  Riyer,  in  consequence  of  the  waters  having 


hetfiiitike^  by  Ahf  cfeil)^-boclie8:0f  aYiufdbcfrcdf 

BWr^ifi  .their  ottiom :  their  eiifmies:  laybin;M$4 
Viiriir^4ii<£seiit  afemot  their  mtammn  on  thtjAfj&f 
aa^  decoy;  the  otber»fell  into  the  soaEneiradwerir 
wiisaared*  The  Baron  carried  on  a  lneratife  trlUe 
fiHT^Qtirs  with, the  Indians  who  lived^indtbe  •vilbiglil^ 
but.  his  extemive  Mgniory  was  not  Mttled^l^tt 
lifAO.  V  It  now  belongs  to  Colonel:  Btnyefek^ti^ 
•Bgineers ;  and  a  small  fief  to  IMr.  Etekiel  Bafft) 
l^evwal  of  the  Abenaquis  IndiatiSLiBtiU  mJlMbit^CilV 

viUage  of  Be^ancour^  and  possess  c:8«u4'>'^l^Q^''w 
tiie river.    .  .■/'.' .-x-J  ».9ifcci 

<>  .On  the  north-west  shore  the  soil  fiwn'3%0^ 
Bkers  to  Pdnt  dn  Lac^  and  for  sereral'^te* 
SEbchre  and  J^elow  those  places,  ta^of  a  light>saM(i^ 
iatare^  intermixed  in  several  places  with  %%^^ 
cby  or  marl,  which  occasions  it  to  be  ifit^'pi^^ 
diiotive  than  itotherwise  would  be.  Theseignii^^ 
oBFomt  dtr  Lac  is  the  property  of  Mrs;MoatM9/ 
Ae  widow  of  a  gentleman  formerly  a  partner  liit 
feheiNorth^west  company.  He  retired  with  aboiri 
^^000/.  with  which  he  purciiased  the  se^niorj^ 
and  erected  a  handsome  dweHing4iotisej  la^ 
Boor-  and  saw^ihills,  &c.  If  he  had  liianagfednbid 
ionoerns  with  prudence,  he  might  have  itigrdadeill 
birf  fortune  to  a  great  extent ;  but  his  style  ^oftiV^ 
ingr^bis  free  and  generous  disposition^  wet*e  Hi 
eatcutated  for  ^le  aocvmiilaiion  of  |>r6|>erty;3i]^ 
'^r  vj      \    ,■         -  '  -  .',-^.       >,j  ;^.         *,3viJI  ^": 


So6  iMm  aw  rt^jnnmn*, 

Im»D8P^  being. nUated  new  the  {Knt-YMd, ifMiia 
boUse  of  caU  for  ali  his  niHne«at»  acqaaiGtanoe^ 
who  ale,  drank,  and  alepl:  there,  Mrhenevst  tktf 
travelled  that  road.  In  a  few  ytara  Ins  mon^  vaa 
foiie,  and  most  of  those  i;vho  bad  basked  ia^aaon* 
ahioe  of  bis  prosperity  took  their  ieave^  Tiaattoo 
oftes  happens  with  the  gentlemen  ai  the  Noiili- 
w^t.oompany  who  retire  from  the  concera»  Tfai^ 
tmei^  saddenly  into  civilized  lif^after  a  baoialu 
ment  of  many  years  in  dreary  forests  and  ainn«g 
.  a  race  of  savages ;  and  are  apt  to  be  daatled  ^  tfie 
glare  of  vefifiement  and  luxury,  whose  tsmpt»twtt> 
are  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Hence  d»y  am^iae* 
^neatly  led  inito  error  and  extravagance^  whicia  liti- 
matdydelpoil  them  of  their  hard-eariMd  pnyeftjiL 
The  next  rooming  at  day-break  we  fok-wmin 
weigh ;  hot  the  wind  falling  off,  we  oaiM*kt/A 
JQst  reaidi  the  either  end  .of  the  lake,  and* 
anchor  near  one  of  the  Richlieo  ishnda, 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  tiie  town  of* 
The  lake  is  twenty«one  miles  in  lengtiA,ftndi 
ei^teen  in  breadth*  This  part  of  the  Riwrft» 
Lawrence  is  ^y  shallow,  and  vesseb  dmriig 
twelve  feet  water  frequently  get  aground^  Jaiike 
spring  it  is  somewhat  deeper;  but  the  large  \ 
from  Europe  seldom  arrive  in  time  to  j 
Montreal  so  early  in  the  season*  I  ^soukl  Itedl 
that  greater  depths  of  water  mighti>efau«Hlsfi(|fe 
lake  was  properly  surveyed :  at  ptes^itirvMSila 


• 

.  kMp  only  in  one  chsanel^  wfaidi  1^9  but  little 
tfunreiban  tiralve  feel  water.  The^urrentof  Likt 

vfit^  Reter  is  v^ry  ^ligkt^  and  requires  little  wind 
for  vessels  to  stem  it. 

.  On  the  north-West  shore,  from  Point  da  Lk, 
oretbe  seigaiortes  of  Maehiefae,  River  du  Loap, 
Maskinonge,  York,  and  Berthier.  They  atiere- 
Biarkable  for  their  fertility,  and  the  plentifol  erops 
of  wheat  which  they  produce,  Th^  inure  also  eaah 

jfl  small  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parish  cfauDrii. 
That  of  River  du  Loup  is  prettily  situated  oo  the 
border  of  tlie  river  of  that^  name,  wfaich  dbem- 
bogues  itself  into  the  laJce.  The  jcbweb,  which 
is'of  unusual  size, andei^nees the poputousiiess of 
the  seigniory,  has  be^  built  in  a  oostly  manner; 
and  nuiny  of  tbe^^abitsiiiis  have  paid  fifty  or  sixty 
peimds  towards  the  bdii^ing  of  \L  It  bas  two  lol^ 
spines  covered  with  tin ;  but  they  seem"  to  have 
lost  their  perpendicular  position,  though  lately 
erected.  In  the  month  of  August  1 808,  after  my 
return  from  the  States^  I  travelled  by  land  from 
Three  Rivers  to  Montreal,  and  had  an  opportootty 
of  passing  through  these  seigniories.  They  appear 
better  cultivated,  and  in  a  higher  state  of  improve- 

'  ment  than  any  other  part  of  Lower  Canada  bdow 
AiontfeaL  The  farmers  are  wealthy  and  numeroin, 
and  the  land  rich  and  productive.  In  mmy  places 
I  noticed  large  patches  of  fine  hemp,  above  aeten 

'  iEiet  in  height ;  the  seed  bad  been  roughly  thrown 


«9  ttie  ground)  aini  it  icaiQ^  up  viitiiairt  htpR;^ 
}f$d  the  least  cai^e  or  attet^n  bqtfowed  upon.it..; 
.  The  seigniories  on  the  souUmv^  shov?  of  tii^ 
lake  are  nearly  as  fertile^  and  yield  plentiAilrCi9j|% 
of  wbeaU    The  inbahitanti  are  ijipt  sa  poaiefqps, 
cowing  roost  likely  to  the  disadvantage  of  notj^^ 
«^  a  post  rpad  on  their  side  of  the  riyer  i  but  thej) 
ai^  pp9sessed  of  considerable  property.  The  isb^Mlt 
ff  Bioh^ieUy  situated  at  the  south*  west  entrano^i^ 
t^e,  lakeland  amongst  which  we  lay  at angfawjam 
n^ineraas^  and  of  various  sizes ;  they  lie  h^^mt 
t}f^  s^gniories  of  Bi^rthier  and  Ymasca*    Ser^fnit 
of  theip  are  partly  cleared  of  their  wqo^PiJmM^ 
^fffivA  good  ^pasturage  for  cattle.    They  lie  ¥$afjt^ 
]fW>^d  are  always  overflowed  in  thesprkigtSfhp^ 
tfbe  laike  is  swelled  by  the  melting  of  .t^;fc^;f9^ 
aioovf.  .  They  abound  with  a  variety  of  wii}|d§m||((j^ 
pfii^pp^ly  duck  and  teal.    1  do  i«pt  i|n^firstai94 
%ef^  are  any  animals  upon  them  efc^  |J^of^  i^ 
M^^fvoe$X}e  nature.    As  we  had  to  reaiairt  ^Mff^ 
tb(^  islajEids  the  next  day  in  consequeaeeof  n^^fo^Jl. 
Wfnd>  I  amused  myself  by  going  ashore  to  tliQpAV' 
i^earfst  the  vessel.    It  was  covered  with  tcaey^ 
aamalLgp'Owtb,  chiefly  ash  and  birch*  andw^bi 
a  variety  of  shrubs,  brush-wood,  and  long  Ccim<S 
f  he  y^ld  grape  vines  were  entwined, r^n^ill^ 
tjefiB  iu^great  {rfenty,  and  a  few  bunches  veieKfiJiU 
l^fn^^g  upon  them.    On  the  i^nd  was  a  sqtn^ 
^Md:  in. which,  wf  foi^d  fi|)  old,  Erepicb  .ifn>pMi^: 


TOWN  ^(V  9(MBE^  ji^ 

H^lHisband  Wtoigone  round'oit  the  dttier  ^kfe  19 
iisfi  Th^  re$l<le^  there  daring  thib  siimYner,  md 
fisti  in  the  namm  channels  formed  by  the  elcoter 

The  liext  morning  we  weighed  iEtnchor,  mA  hi 
hVlf  nil  hour  were  clear  of  the  islands/  A  gtotld 
hij^ze  carried  lis  slowly  past  the  town  of.  S<^ 
tfti  oer  left :  it  k  situated  at  the  entrance  of  *th^ 
l^chlieo,  Chambly;  or  Sorel  river,  (for  it  has  M 
fll#ee  naaciesX  which  runs  ikto  Lake  ChatnpUSti^ 
fiAl  haa  a  respectable  appearance  from  tbe^^i 
i^tS  aotnewfaat  smaller  than  Three  Rivers^  ^Md^^ 
ftriiiUled  by  several  English  and  Frei^eh  faiuili^. 
T%e  lUaeets  are  prettily  laid  out^  but  the  b6tH^ 
^'  yet  very  thinly  scattered.  Sorel,  indeed] 
siiiftis  rather  on  the  decline,  both  in  weal^  ati^ 
frit^atioA ;  and  the  few  stores  that  are  Ke^ 
Hhfek*^  1^  mostly  dependent  upon  the  merchMits^ 
^f  .Montreal  and  Quebec.  Jta  trade  i^  confliitj^ 
ti^^ 'supplying  the  ihbabitauts  of  the  tewb  iAd 
il^igttK>urhoodwtth  English  manufactated  gttfAi, 
HResfr'Ihdia  produce,  kc.  The  little  ia>portane€ 
tlteC  #as  formerly  attached  to  Sorel,  arose  fricmr 
th^  yhip-building  carried  on  there  for  some  yeaA;r 
bM  of  late  that  has  entirely  ceased. 

'iTbe  country  people  in  the  vicinity  are  mortl/ 
eiHtjMdyed  as  vdyageurs  in  the  North-west  fttir-^ 
trade,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  small  firrmtli^ 
lel^  totheii^  wives  and  children.  When  they  teturit 


hbme,  they  setddm  bring'  mc^  ibno  Moogli  Ho 
Mpport  them  daring  the  winter.  Tbe  9tn\  i%  ibm 
Mgkcted,  am}  the  town  is  badty  supplied  with 
pMmions.  Three  horrid  murders  were  ooA«ritte4' 
here  aboiit  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ag(k»    A  stor^, 
kept  by  an  old  man,  was  observed  one  OMraiiig  Mi^ 
opened  as  usuat:  the  neighbonrs  knocked  at  the 
(jbot ;  bnt  not  getting  admittance,  they  bi^efce'Yt 
opeh,  and  discovered  the  old  man  and  bis  nieee, 
who  Kved  with  him,  lying  dead  behind  the  coioM^ 
tar.    It  appeared  that  they  mnst  have  been  jost^ 
called*  ttom  supper  to  serve  t^  viltain  who  taA 
murdered  them,  for  the  supper  things  were  kud 
o«t  on  the  table  in  an  adjoining  parioiir.  Tb^^JItt 
viift  emptied  of  all  the  money,  and  many  IMidW 
strewed  about  the  floor.  ;  tuum 

The  very  next  night,  to  the  d read  and  sMmMli^ 
ment  of  this  little  town,  another  man  Wtt  «ni#a 
dered  in  his  store  in  a  similar  manner,  tfnd^^ia 
money  stolen ;  but  what  was  most  surprisi*^,  tiM 
murderer  remained  undiscovered,  sdnfd  even  utiMii 
Spected !  nor  was  it  ever  positively  ascertamedtwhlf 
bad  been  guilty  of  such  atrocio«is  deeds.  B^wbtf 
the  foreman  of  the  ship-yard,  an  B«iffx>peMy'^d^ 
eainped  a  few  days  after  with  the  wife  of  ^i  thJlmi^ 
man  in  the  town,  strong  suspicions  ^eKif'kVf6e^ 
tatned  that  be  was  the  murderer.  He  tMvr^ver 
mtfde  bis  escape  into  the  United  States  bdlk»*iM^ 
treasures  eoOM  hi  taken  to  apptebeta^tfitlltr'  ^<^^n 


%A  :fBirfc HEM  oofiBtftttked  Btigiutlfyitik  Ibe  sile  <iff; 

I^Q  town  in  1665,  as  a  defence  agaiaet  the  Im*: 

qil9tf»    M.  de  S#9tl,  a<:aptain  nii.the  i^egtmwt  «l^ 

Qm^Qon  Ssdieves^  fii{m4Dt€ii<}td  tbe  ei»otto».<^j 

the  works,  and  gafe  his  oame  to  the  pbeo,  aiKl4«r: 

thafe  part  of  the  rnrcr  in  its  vi^nity*    It  iamow.; 

called  WiUiam.Heniy,  in  honour  of  the  Dttke^^^ 

Glaaexice,  who  visited  Canada  about^  tw9iity-^«9i. 

years  ago.  The  Island  of  St.  John,  in  thi».^ulfrii^ 

St>Lawc€iaoe,  has  also  been  called  Prtoee  JSAwmiw. 

Ifilandi^  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  K«nt  )^  slid  f^t 

MmA  otber  parts  and  places  haw  bad  th^iivtniMMiL 

Ifnnicoessarily  changed.  It  is  owing  tothb^atonNl- 

llmclieii  that  towns  and  cities,  venckfable  (h*  .thfik 

Matiqiiity^  or  remarkable  for  their  history^  in  iWr 

tious  parts  of  the  world,  are  now  cdnCanadtdiHtilir 

thevKNA  iM^tficant  vilhiges,  androgen  ooesttkni 

tOfl^  eriDMOVs  rtatements  in  geography. 

V  Scsrefal  miles  up  the  Richlieu  rirer,  .is  Fort 
Chatabty,  originally  a  mere  wooden  block-boaim^ 
bfit  now  a  substantial  stone  building  bearing  sonM 
st^teidbkuice  to  a  castle«  It  was  oonstructedvbf 
J^.de  Chambly  under  the  French  goyernmeiA 

^kfioaltdetachasent  of  troops  are  stationed  hescfi 
«iMi-a  fow  sespeotable  Canadians  nesirie  rin  tho 

iiia%hboiithood* 

,r.^s.  w^  passed  Sorel,  the  pmtnstantand  csEtbolit 

4^r«has9  with  the  housev  stores,  sskI  magazjinei 

bear  i\m  waiterNiide^  bad  ^  v^  ffeUy  effects  Tfa« 
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with  ^  sinaH  isttwlft  ifltarspened  ito  •evenl  pirti 
of  the  rbWf  prneiitadl  ft  Mcenmo  of  btanliM 
hiAoftpfli  during  the  remmaiet  of  oif  fuyjigc 
to  MootraJ.  The  richMstof  tbeMtl  Mdl  ibe 
WMpber  of  inhftbiUoti  inerette  ts  jFoa  proeecd  «{> 
the  river.  The  homes  and  TilUges  wre  pnettiljr 
iCfttterad  along  the  batiks^  and  interaringlad  fvttk 
dmAan  of  trees  and  cultivated  plantatioi»»  B^k 
4BbemUe^  a  small  village  situated  on  tbe 
«st  shore,  a  few  miles  below  Montreal,  is  a  \ 
tiftil  spot,  and  forms  the  quiet  retreat  of  several  ^ 
^e  old  French  noblesse,  and  people  of  andent  wad 
fiaspeotaUe  ftoiilies.  Here  they  spend  tbehr  i 
»Mialittle  society  of  their  owa,frrirooii 
t  and  biisde  of  the  world,  and  enjoy  at 
pIsasMSs  of  retirement  and  social  iotereoiirsft 

Near/'  fiout  de  lisle,"  or  tlie  end  of  the 
of  M ootrsal,  the  river  is  intersected  by  a  iramb» 
jofamaH  isles  and  islets.  One,  named  Ei^le  Island^ 
is  tbe  property  of  Captain  Cartwright  of 
siadian  feneibles,  and  was  celebrated  for  i 
oeltettt  faimes  which  he  reared  upon  it.  It  i 
Ottiy  bk  own  house,  in  which  he  t^stded  for  t 
yMTs  with  his  finmily.  The  snrroQoding  soenery 
18  beauttfal,  and  must  afford  a  delightftii  i 
tfaKMie  who  are  fond  of  rural  felicity.  Witfawi 
of  this  isiand  is  the  ferry  viMcfa  crosses  ffom  tim 
post,  road  at  Rq^entigny  to  the  eod  of  tbe 


\%MmmorrE.  ^^s$ss 


SlOfiwtm  theiiMmi^0f  this^tede^  M&  fidn^ 

^4irfe  yaMi  ago  bf  tiw  ke.    .Tbe  Broviaewl  ^Rtt^ 
•  JMVniMi  hMe  fetttttly  pi^sedaoad  petmktisifiiHtt 
^fciiiWhftitQther  frofuRepentigilyto  Isld  Bottnahm 
-r-  Tbe  sboreft  of  tbe  hlaiMl  of  Montreai  are  el^ 
MN»d  saFeral  feet  above  the  le^l  of^tbv  irim^^ 
ifblisbil  b  uncooiinoQly  rich  aodferti^  todyi>ridt 
jtffffe.abttiufaint  harvests  than  any  other  pmt«^«l 
^^QKw^Can&da.    The  price  of  land  avi^ra^  d^om 
DP;to  30  dallars  per  acre.    Theasland  JsIM  mtftf* 
kbkti^;h,  and  aboot  7  in  breadths    Ittbijltogrt^ 
^f. seminary  of  St  Sulpice^  by  wliich  or^ter^ho 
liiBfid  was.ori^naily  settled,  about  l65  yetMiwgfff 
waimiAM  Ahb6  Qodttis,  for  the  piit^e  ^  «itM 
blishii^  a.  seminaty  similar  to  that  of  Fravoei^  ^^^ 
fcnll^piir  vessel  approached  within  two  tniMIof 
liMiutowiiy  we  met  with  the  strong  ctirf0iM|fdb 
i^flfiAf  which  runs  between  Montreal  and  itlAp 
<^ipDaite  Island  of  St.  Helen.    Though  we  wtitei 
tta^med  With  ahnost  a  gale  of  wind»  yet^AM 
flAboonar  moved  very  slowly  through  the  wate^jp 
wt^  It  often  happens  that  vessels  are  bafltediioo 
tfpfir  attempts  to  get  up  to  the  town.     I  hairc< 
iMud  An^aneodote  related,  concerning  a  ship  frotn 
fingbtw^  tfaftt  failed  in  getting  through  tb»  vapMlj 
i^ririv^5'as  it  stagers  aU  bdief,  I  should  not  lunre  • 
jnMi«d>3bid  it  net  been  mentioned  as  a  ImI  bf^ 
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many  people  in  Canada.  Two  sbips  arrifed  frofsi 
England,  early  in  the  year,  and  went  up  the  rmr 
at  the  same  time.  The  one  dravring  less  water, 
{  suppose,  than  the  other,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  town  of  Montreal ;.  but  the  other  n<4  bemg 
.able  to  stem  the  current  was  obliged  teaffiehor 
below.  The  successful  vessel,  having  discfaaHrged 
her  cargo  and  taken  in  pother,  sailed  for  Ea- 
. gland ;  after  which  she  returned  to  Canada,  die 
same  year,  with  a  fresh  cargo,  went  up  the  river, 
.and  found  her  companion  still  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapid !  They  afterwards  returned  to  Eki- 
gland  together. 

T  he  opposite  Island  of  St  Helen  belongs  to  the 
Baroness  de  Lfongueil:  this  lady  married  a  geotie- 
man  of  the  name  of  Grant,  and  brought  bim  verjr 
extensive  and  valuable  landed  proper^.  Since 
his  death,  it  has  been  divided  between  her  and 
the  children.  Tlie  eldert  son  goes  by  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Baron  Grant. 

The  town  of  JVIontreal  has  a  singular  appear- 
ance  when  viewed  from  the  water,  in  consequence 
of  the  light-gray  stone  of  the  new  buildings,  aod 
the  tin  covered  roofe  of  the  houses,  which  entt 
aatrong  glare  when  the  Sim  shines.  Thetkippimg 
lie  close  to  the  shore,  which  is  very  steep,  mmi 
forms  a  kind  of  natural  wharf,  upon  which  ^ke 
vesseh  discharge  their  cargoes.  About  twenty 
yards. back,  the  land  rises  to  the  height  of  lis  or 


sinoOlAk  escapes.  5 1  & 

SO  f(dist;  tod  an  artificial  wharf  has  been  con* 
structed,  and  faced  with  plank;  the  goods  are, 
however/ all  shipped  from,  and  landed  upon,  the 
beach  below.    A  great  many  English  vessels  arrive 
annuaiKy  at  Montreal,  but  it  is  a  voyage  that  few 
captains  are  willing^  to  make  a^  second  time,  if 
they  can  possibly  avoid  it,  the  navigation  up  the 
river  above  Quebec  being  very  hazardous,  and  the 
pilots  unskilful  and  inattentive.     The  vessel  iu 
which  I  came  home  was  run  broadside  on  one  of 
the  ishtnds  just  below  Montreal,  though  going 
with  the  wind  right  aft.    The  pilot  was  intoxi- 
cated, and  the  vessel  was  just  running  through 
the  wrong  channel,  when  he  ordered  the  helm 
Imtd  down:  it  was,  however,  too  late,  and  she 
went  ashore:  fortunately  she  was  got  off  with 
Iftde  damage,  and  arrived  at  Quebec.    Upon  our 
departure  fromi  Quebec,  f3r  England,  we  met  with 
another  accident  of  a  similar  nature,  though  the 
captain  had  procured  a  fresh  pilot.   The  man  had 
tzkett  us  safe  through  the  most  difficult  passage 
in  the  river  at  n^t;  and  the  next  day,  about 
noon,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  were  going 
along  with  a  foir  wind,  he  ran  us  upon  Hare  island 
reef.    There  we  Uy  for  three  hours  in  the  painful 
expectation  that  idie  vessel  would  beat  her  bottom 
out,  or  otherwise  be  seriously  injured,  as  the 
wind  continued  to  increase,  and  4he  thumped 
Tiolently  upon  a. hard  chalky  ground.  Very  luckily 
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it  was  ebb  tide  when  the  accident  happened ;  and 
after  lightening  the  vessel  considerably  of  some 
staves  and  spars,  she  floated  on  the  return  of  tide. 
We  were  then  above  a  hundred  miles  below  Que- 
bec ;  and  it  would  have  been  mortifying  to  have 
had  to  return  back  to  repair  our  damages:  the 
vesselj  however,  did  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
water,  and  we  proceeded  to  sea,  after  discharging 
the  pilot  at  Father  Point.  The  captain  was  so 
sickened  of  his  Canadian  trip,  which  was  the  first 
he  had  made,  that  he  swore  he  never  would  enter 
the  St  Lawrence  again.  The  North-west  mer- 
chants have  two  or  three  vessels  of  their  own, 
which  make  an  annual  voyage  to  Canada,  to  cany 
home  their  furs,  &c. 

The  interior  of  Montreal  is  extremely  heavy 
and  gloomy.  The  buildings  are  ponderous  masses 
of  stone,  erected  with  very  little  taste  and  less 
judgement.  They  are  seldom  more  than  two  stories 
above  the  ground  floor,  including  garrets.  The 
doors  and  window-shutters  are  covered  with  large 
sheets  of  tin,  painted  of  a  red  or  lead-colour,  cor- 
responding with  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the  stone, 
of  which  most  of  the  old  bouses  are  built.  There 
is  a  heavy  sameness  of  appearance  which  pervades 
all  the  streets,  whether  new  or  old ;  nor  are  they 
remarkable  for  width,  though  they  are  for  the 
most  part  laid  out  in  a  r^ular  manner.  The  only 
open  place  or  square  in  the  town,  except  the  two 
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markets,  is  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  which,  under 
the  French  goVernnoOTt,  was  the  place  where  the 
garrison  troops  paraded.  The  French  Catholic 
church  occupies  the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  the 
square;  and  on  the  south  side,  adjoining  sonie 
private  houses,  is  a  very  good  tavern,  called  the 
Montreal  Hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Dillon.  During 
my  stay  in  this  city  I  lodged  at  his  house,  and 
found  it  superior  to  any  in  Canada :  every  thing 
in  it  is  neat,  cleanly,  and  well  conducted,  and 
perfectly  agreeable  to  an  Englishman's  taste.  The 
old  gentleman  came  out  in  the  retinue  of  Lord 
Dorchester ;  he  is  a  very  ingenious  character,  and 
fond  of  expressing  his  attachment  to  his  king  and 
country, by  illuminations,and  firing  his  pedereroes 
off  in  the  square,  upon  His  Majesty's  birth- day 
and  on  other  extraordinary  occasions.  While  I  re- 
mained at  his  house,  I  found  the  bells  of  the 
French  church  extremely  unpleasant;  they  have 
a  fine  loud  tone,  but  are  rung. in  such  a  discordant 
manner,  and  so  frequently,  that  they  become  quite 
a  nuisance  to  those  who  areobligedtolivenearthem. 
The  town  walls  and  fortifications,  which  were 
erected  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  ir- 
ruptions of  the  Iroquois  and  other  hostile  Indians, 
are  now  falling  to  decay.  A  great  part  have  been 
levelled  with  the  ground,  ^and  an  act  has  lately 
passed  the  Provincial  Parliament  to  remove  the 
remainder. 
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At  the  back  of  the  town,  just  behind  the  new 
court-house,  is  the  parade,  where  the  troops  are 
exercised.  The  ground  is  considerably  derated 
along  this  part,  and  forms  a  steep  bank  for  several 
hundred  yards  in  length.  Here  the  inhabitants 
walk  of  an  evening,  and  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Antaine,  and 
the  nunien)us  gardens,  orchards,  and  plantatioog 
of  the  gentry,  adorned  with  neat  and  handsome 
dwelling-houses.  Large  green  fields  are  inter- 
spersed amidst  this  rich  variety  of  objects,  which 
are  concentrated  in  an  extensive  valley,  gradaallj 
rising  towards  a  lofty  mountain,  that  stands  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  at  the  back  of  the 
town:  from  this  mountain  the  island  has  taken  its 
name  of  Montreal,  or  Royal  Mount.  It  is  said 
to  be  elevated  70  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  and  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south.  It  is  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs^ 
except  towards  its  base,  where  some  parts  have 
been  cleared  and  cultivated,  A  large  handsome 
stone  building,  belonging  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  M*Tavish  of  the  North-west  company,  stanch 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  very  conspicaoos 
situation.  Gardens  and  orchards  have  been  laid 
out,  and  ^considerable  improvements  made,  which 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  Mr.  M^Tavish 
is  buried  in  a  tomb  a  short  distance  from  his  house 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  it  thick 
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shrubbery.  A  monumental  pillar  is  erected  over 
the  vault,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance, 
,  The  town  and  its  four  streets  or  suburbs  occupy 
a  considerable  extent  ofground,  and  the  puiober 
of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  )  2,000.  The  prin- 
cipal^ public  buildings  are,  the  General  hospital; 
the  Hotel  Dieu;  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame; 
the  French  cathedral ;  the  English  churchy  an 
unfinished  building;  the  old  monastery  of  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  converted  into  barracks;  the  Semi*, 
nary;  the  Court-house ;  Government-house,  &c. 
The  General  Hospital  was  founded  by  Madame 
Youville,  a  widow  lady,  in  17^3,  and  contains  a 
superior  and  19  nuns;  it  is  situated  on  the  ban^ks 
of  the  river,  near  a  small  rivulet  which  divides  it 
from  the  town.  There  is  also  a  college  for  the 
edMcation  of  young  men,  founded  in  1719  by  the 
Sieur  Charron. 

The  Hotel  Dieu  was  established  in  1 644  by  Ma- 
dame de  Bouillon  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing relief  to  the  sick  poor ;  it  contains  a  superior 
and  39  nuns,  who  attend  and  nurse  the  patients. 
An  apartment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  is 
appropriated  to  tlie  females,  and  a  large  room 
below  for  the  men.  The  establishment  is  now 
chiefly  supported  by  a  slender  income  arising  from 
landed  property ;  the  funds  upon  which  it  for- 
merly relied,  being  vested  in  Paris,  were  lost  during 
the  revolution. 
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The  conveot  of  Notre  Dame  ocmttif os  a  raperibr 
•nd  upwards  of  40  nuns.  It  was  founded  aboot 
the  year  l650,  by  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Bb«r« 
geois,  for  the  instroction  of  female  eh ildren.  The 
itsters  of  this  institotion  are  not  confined  in  sostdot 
•  manner  as  at  the  other  convents,  bat  hvre  tbe 
liberty  of  going  out.  They  attend  mass  at  the 
Franoh  chnrch  on  Sunday  morning  and  aftetaodn. 
They  are  dressed  in  black  gowns  and  hoods,  aaki 
Bfe  chiefly  elderly  women. 

•  There  are  two  of  the  old  Franciscan  fnars  Mitt 
Kving  in  one  corner  of  their  monastery,  the ^e- 
Bttunder  of  which  ha^  been  converted  intobanradia 
fcr  the  troops  quartered  in  the  city.  Upon  tbe 
•rriral  of  several  additional  regiments  at  ^Qo^iecv 
the  49th  and  lOOdth  were  sent  up  to  MontrealttV 
do  duty  in  that  town^  and  to  garrison  the  outposta 
near  the  Amerioih  line. 

The  French  cathedral  in  the  Place  d*Armes  ia 
A  large  substantial  stone-building,  built  with  little 
taste.  The  interior  is,  however,  plentifully  deoo<- 
«ated  in  the  Catholic  style,  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  that  religion;  and  the  size  of  the  biiildiag 
wnders  it  a  very  commodious  place  of  worship, 
and -well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  ita 
Bumerous  congregation.  In  summer,  a  great 
many  people  kneel  outside  the  church  in  prefer* 
ence  to  being  within,  l^e  service  of  the  Englisb 
f:hurch  is  performed  at  present  in  a  amall  diapel^ 


mrhtoh  is  also  used  by  tile  Pnesbjrteriens*  A  hatid« 
wme  new  church  is  partly  buitt,  but  for  w»nt  of 
fuadtf  remains  in  an  unfinished  statev 

The  Court4)ou8e  is  a  neat  and  spaciims'  bnild^ 
tng,  and  dn  ornament  to  the  town-;  a  gaol  is 
building  on  one  side  of  it,  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  College  of  the  Jesuits.  The  city  is  dirided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Towns^  though  there  lil 
Very  little  difference  in  their  elevation.  The  {uriki- 
cipal  street  of  the  latter  extends  from  north  ote 
tooth  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  nearest  khe 
water^side^  and  is  called  PauUstreet,  Here  are 
situated  the  wholesale  and  retail  stores  of  the  me»* 
chants  and  traders  ;  the  lower  market-place;  the 
post-ofiice ;  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  a  large  tarem 
formerly  kept  by  Hamilton,  but  now  in  the  pos* 
session  of  Mr.  Holmes.  There  are  several  snaallor 
taverns  in  this  street  and  in  the  market-place,  but 
they  are  frequented  principally  by  the  American 
traders  who  visit  Montreal.  Paul-street,  though 
narrow^  presents  a  scene  of  greater  bustle  than  any 
other  part  of  the  town,  and  is  the  chief  mart  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  carried  on  in  Montreal^ 

Several  short  streets  proceed  westward  from 
Paul-street,  and  communicate  with  that  of  Notre 
Dame,  which  runs  in  a  parallel  line,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  city.  This  street  forms 
what  is  called  the  Upper  Town,  and  contains  the 
Jlecollet  monastery,   the  French  seminary,  the 
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Catholic  church,  and  Place  d'Armes;  the  i 
Knglish  church,  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  ib^ 
court-house  and  gaol,  and  the  old  building  chilled 
the  Government- house,  which  latter  has  nocfaioi 
to  particular  notice.  The  dwell ing-liou^es  of  the 
principal  merchants  are  mostly  situated  in  Notre 
Dame-street,  and  other  parts  of  the  Upper  Town, 
tbeir  stores  being  stationed  near  the  water-side. 
These  two  parallel  streets  are  considerably  length^ 
cned  to  the  northward  by  the  suburb  of  Quebec i 
and  to  the  southward  by  the  subui  bs  of  8ti%ntoitie 
and  Recollet.  In  the  centre  of  Notre  Dame-street, 
a  long  street  branches  off  to  the  westward,  and 
forms  the  suburb  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  ako  the 
high  road  to  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  crossii^ 
the  intermediate  valley  passes  over  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  In  one  of  the  short  streets  leading  la 
the  Upper  Town,  and  situated  opposite  the  courts 
bouse,  a  new  market-place  and  rows  of  convenieat 
stalls  have  been  recently  constructed ;  it  will  bo 
a  great  accommodation  to  the  town,  as  tlie  oM 
market  in  Paul-street  is  too  much  confined  for 
the  increased  population  of  the  place.  The  strecii 
of  Montreal  are  for  the  most  part  well  paved,  and 
the  improvements  which  are  going  on  tlirou^boat 
the  town  will  render  it  more  commodious  and 
agreeable  than  it  is  at  present.  The  town  ttsetf 
will  always  be  gloomy,  but  tl)e  environs  are  he»^ 
tiful. 
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,  All  the  principal  North-west  merchants  residt 
at  Montreal^  which  is  the  emporium  of  their  trade^ 
and  the  grand  mart  of  the  commerce  carried  011 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  They« 
aud  other  respectable  merchants,  have  country^ 
bouses  a  few  miles  from  the  city^  which,  with  their 
numeroos  orchards  and  gardens  well  stocked  with 
every  variety  of  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers^ 
render  the  surrounding  country  extremely  beau-» 
tiful  and  picturesque.  The  succession  of  rich  and 
vari^ted  objects  that  are  presented  to  the  eye  o( 
the  spectator,  from  the  base  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  Ca- 
nada, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  vieur 
from  Cape  Diamond  at  Quebec.  They  are  hpw-* 
ever,  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed like  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  one  grand^ 
bold)  and  romantic ;  th^  other  s^erene,  beautiful^ 
and  elegant.  Quebep  has  more  of  the  majesty  of 
nature ;  Montreal  more  of  the  softness  of  art. 

A  large  store  has  been  converted  into  a  theatre^ 
in  which  Mr.  Prigmore^s  company  occasionally 
perform.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Usher,  and  a  few  others 
from  Boston,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter,  met  last  summer  with  a  tolerable  recep- 
tion, which,  unless  tiie  embargo  is  taken  off  in 
the  States,  will  most  likely  induce  them  to  remain 
in  Canada.  Society  is  reckoned  more  friendly  and 
agreeable  in  Montreal  thm  in  any  other  town  in 
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Lower  Canada.  The  North'>west  tnercbants  iv/t 
in  a  superior  style  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,' 
and  keep  very  expensive  tables.  They  are  friendly 
and  hospitable  to  strangers  who  are  introduced 
to  them 9  and  whom  they  entertain  in  a  sumptuoos 
manner.  The  envious,  however,  consider  tiietr 
apparent  generosity  as  flowing  more  from  pride 
and  ostentation  than  from  real  hospitality,  and 
diey  have  often  been  the  subjects  of  newspaper 
criticism.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence,  in  my 
opinion,  what  influences  a  man  to  treat  fais  ac-*' 
quaintance  well,  so  long  as  he  intends  nothing  to 
their  prejudice.  We  have  all  of  us  some  peculiar 
motive  for  our  actions,  which  if  strictly  scrutinized 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  always  found  disinterested/ 
A  public  assembly  is  held  at  Holmes's  tavern 
during  the  winter;  and  private  dances,  with  tea 
and  card  parties,  and  cariole  excursions  out  of 
town,  fprm  the  whole  amusements  of  that  season. 
In  summer,  pleasure  gives  way  to  business,  which 
at  that  period  of  bustle  aflTords  full  employment 
to  all.  A  few  excursions  and  dinner  parties  in 
the  country  occur  sometimes  to  relieve  the  weight 
of  mercantile  affairs.  Concerts  are  very  rare,  and 
never  take  place  unless  the  regimental  bands  are 
in  town.  The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Quebec 
and  Three  Rivers,  possess  very  little  knowle<^  of 
the  polite  and  liberal  accomplishments  necessary 
to  form  the  complete  lady  or  gentleman*    They 
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however  labour  under  the  dttadvantage  of  thf 
ivaat  of  proper  masters,  aod  institutions  to  instruct 
and  complete  them  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu* 
eation;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  their  fault  that  they 
have  them  not,  for  without  proper  reward  and 
encouragement  they  never  can  have  them. 

Ship-building  is  successfully  carried  on  by  ])k|f « 
Munn  who  generally  launches  two  or  three  vesseja 
from  200  to  500  tons  every  year.  The  ship.wriglMtft 
are  mostly  Europeans,  and  I  one  day,  while  view* 
.  ing  a  vessel  on  the  stocks,  perceived  among  ttie^ik 
one  of  the  men  who  had  run  away  from  my  unclc^^f^ 
service.  He  had  been  hired  as  a  house  carpentd} 
Vy  us ;  but  the  ship-builders  in  Canada  are  iu4i 
very  scrupulous  who  they  employ,  so  they  can 
find  men  to  handle  the  axe  well.  They  have  of 
late  taken  French  Canadians  as  apprentices,  who 
are  highly  praised  for  their  capacity.  This  is  a 
very  good  plan  ;  for  European  ship-builders  have 
very  high  wages,  and  are  besides  a  very  drunken 
dissolute  set.  The  Canadian  workmen,  on  the 
contrary,  are  sober,  steady  men,  and  attend  regu- 
larly to  their  work  from  break  of  day  to  sun*set« ' 
One  of  the  greatest  errors  committed  by  persons 
who  go  to  Canada  to  settle,  is  the  taking  of  Euro* 
pean  servants  with  them;  for  experience  has  fully 
proved  in  innumerable  instances,  one  of  which, 
my  uncle*8  case,  is  a  recent  example,  that  no  obli« 
g^tions  whatever  are  sufficient  to  ensure  a  maMer 
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the  labour  of  his  European  serrauts,  more  espe^ 
eiaily  if  he  is  in  advance  to  them  for  any  part  of 
their  wages.  The  inducements  to  leave  him,  in 
such  cases,  become  so  great,  that  the  servant  mmt 
be  more  than  commonly  virtuous,  or  have  strong 
motives  for  staying,  if  he  does  not  break  his  ed-^ 
gagement.  lliis  complaint  is  so  general  at  Que- 
bec, that  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  the 
grievance,  which  seems  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance: 
yet  the  magistrates  have  suflScient  power  to  puniab 
both  masters  and  servants ;  but  they  seldom  oe 
never  give  a  satisfactory  decision  in  cases  where 
the  latter  are  to  biame« 

I  have  heard  that  of  twenty  servants  brought 
out  by  Lord  Dorchester  some  years  back,  wbea 
Governor-general  of  Canada,  not  one  remained 
with  him  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth.  Many 
other  persons  have  been  served  in  the  same  way, 
and  my  uncle  himself  lost  eighteen.  One  very 
great  mischief  is  occasioned  by  the  low  price  of 
spirits,  particularly  rum,  which  may  be  obtained 
for  less  than  five  shillings  a  gallon.  Hence  few  of 
the  lower  order  of  Europeans  who  arrive  at  Quc^ 
bee,  but  become  drunkards  in  a  very  short  tiHle, 
and  drunkenness  never  fails  to  precipitin  Chem 
into  worse  vices.  If  they  have  a  little  money,  it  is 
soon  squandered,  either  in  liquor  with  their  dis- 
solute companions,  or  in  going  to  law  with  their 
masters ;  in  which  case  it  seldom  ftils  to  find  iti. 
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my  into  the  pocket  of  a  well-known  advocrte  for 
disaflfect^  servants ;  and  the  account  is  generally 
wocmd  up  by  some  crimp  for  the  shipping,  or  re- 
cruiting serjeaftt  for  the  army. 

The  scarcity  of  hands  for  labour  is  certainly 
considerable,  yet  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  gene- 
rally represented ;  it  is  therefore  more  to  the  in» 
terest  of  gentlemen  settling  in  Canada,  to  engage 
the  natiire  artisans,  than  to  take  out  men  who  will 
never  remain  in  their  service.  The  French  me* 
dianics  and  farmers  may  be,  and  indeed  are, 
greatly  inferior  in  abilities  to  Europeans;  but  they 
are  superior  to  them  in  sobriety,  industry,  and 
civility.  The  French  Canadians,  however,  have 
great  ingenuity,  and  it  only  requires  cultivation 
to  render  them  excellent  artists.  Some  clever 
American  mechanics  are  also  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  Canada,  particularly  mill-wrights : 
these  people  are  sometimes  steady  workmen ;  but 
they  will  often  give  their  employersihe  slip  in  tfa^ 
middle  of  their  work,  if  they  happen  to  meet  with 
a  more  lucrative  offer  from  another  person. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  practice  of  enticing 
away  each  other's  servants  is  but  too  much  the 
custom  in  Canada;,  and  it  is  owing  as  much  to 
thia  want  of  good  faith,  that  strangers  on  their  ar- 
rival find  it  so  difficult  to  retain  their  servants,  as 
to  any  other  cause.  We  ourselves  unfortunately 
tepe?ienced  this  treatment  with  some  of  our  peo- 
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fie,  to  wfaom  very  ftitta^iog  oSSen  vrere  nuMie  mp 
mediatefy  on  their  arrivml,  and  ia  cooteqiieoee  of 
which  they  nm  sway  from  our  tfervic^  ami  wem 
employed  by  ihip^baiiders  sod  ctiien  m  ^le  of 
a  k«r  to  the  contrary. 

.  The  markets  of  Montreal  are  pleutifQlly  mp-^ 
plied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions^  which  are^sold 
much  cheaper  than  at  Quebec  or  Tliree  RtrersT 
large  rapplies  are  brought  in  every  winter  frMi 
the  States,  particul^ly  codfish,  which  is  padced 
m  ice  and  conveyed  in  sleighs  from  Boston,  iisyt 
and  wood  are  sold  in  the  Place  d 'Amies.  Two 
aewspspers  are  printed  weekly  at  Montneid ;  tkr 
Gaastte^  and  Canadian  Courant^  both  on  Moadiqr 
tfternoon^  .      ^ 

From  Montreal  to  La  Chine  is  a  turnpike  road 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length.  This  ia4lRs 
Qnly  turnpike  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  road.b 
i|Ot  very  well  kept  up  for  the  toU  that  is  demambi 
ed;  fourpence  is  charged  for  a  hone,  aiKi  «%hU' 
pence  for  a  horse  and  chaise ;  but  for  a.iMihiiipiir 
tion  of  one  or  two  dollars  per  annum  ao  inhsttai* 
tant  of  tbe  island  may  be  exempted  irom  yihe, 
cUily  toll.  A  great  traffic  is  maintaioed  oirilMr* 
read  by  the  carters,  who  carry  all  tbe  gaodirfiicr 
the  upper  country  from  Montreal  to  LaChiai^ 
where  they  are  put  on  board  batteauju 

For  the  first  mile  or  two  out  of  town^  Idte  Mid 
passes  partly  over  a  common,  wfaioh  is  I 
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to  be  iDcloeed  aiwl  cuttivHttcL  After  pMsiog 
through  the  tunipikey  the  road  proceeds  up  n 
steep  asceDt,  and  contiAues  along  a  lofty  heigfalt 
for  nearly  four  nailes,  when  it  descends  nUJMsr 
abruptly,  and  passes  again  over  a  lowj  fla(t  004K^ 
try>  until  it  reaches  La  Chine,  which  is  siUiated 
along  the  shore  of  the  ri?er  St.  Lawrence.-  TtA 
road  is  lined  with  the  houses  and  fermfl  of  iim 
Habitans,  and  along  the  height  the  eye  wandeii 
with  pleasure  over  an  extensive  cidtivated  vMwf, 
bordered  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  disappeaili 
amidst  the  thick  foliage  of  the  tr^,  while  a  smali 
serpentine  stream  meanders  prettily  threugb  ^ 
fields^  This  low  country  was,  ages  ago^  probttMy^ 
a  part  of  the  river,  and  the  high  land  along  whieb 
tlie  iuropike  road  now  runs  wa9  most  likely  the 
bmmdary  within  which  it  was  conftned.  It»  flat 
and  marshy  soil  affords  some  foundation  for  this 
conjecture.  There  is  another  road  to  La  Chine 
which  winds  along  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
8«d  pasaes  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis  situated  about 
half  way.  It  is  about  a  league  longer  than  the 
tampike  road.  I  was. told  that  a  few  years  ago, 
faefinre  the  road  was  made,  it  was  nearly  a  day'a 
journey  for  carts  to  go  from  Montreal  to  La  Chine. 
The  road  is  certainly  now  in  a  better  conditioQ, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  impovement. 

Ia  Chii^  ia  delightfully  situated  upon  the 
fainks  of  the  river.    It  is  of  considerable  fXlent^ 

vou  !•  a  M 
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an  CQOseqQenoe  of  the  hoqses'beHi^  built  if>^^ 

MKDe  atra^liog  oMnner  al  the  <2ther  smaU  «et>l€- 

inents  in  Canada^  where  the  duvdlio^are  Ngtf- 

Utod  by  the  situations  of  the  &riDfi,  and  ate  se^ioci 

hnaeA  inpo  an  assembtage  of  houses  laid  oiit  m 

•^fe6t$»    All  the  goods  and  merchandiise  sent  lo 

:I]^per  Cbnada  are  embarked  at  this  nUage,  to 

-which  tbey  are  carted  from  Moo  treaty  as  tbe-fapils 

of  St.  Louis  prevent  vessels  from  passing  nj^  the 

ijver  from  that  city*   The  goods  are  put  o»fiiiard 

ierge-batteaux,  or  flit-bottomed  boats,  eftdb  >of 

w\iifih  is^  worked  by  four  men  and  a  guide,  'wfao 

tM^  uM'Of  paddles  and  long  poles,  as  the  ^ie^ 

pr  fVpidity  ^  tbe  current  requires.   A  geotteman 

44  tbeni^meof  Grant,  who  resides  at  LaCinif, 

is  the  owner  of  the  batteaux,  and  shipper^f  the 

foods  for  the  merchants,  who  pay  him  firiJghek^ 

the  tnmsportttion  of  their  mefchandiae.  Upilrailis 

of  50 batteaux  are  employed  in  the  voyage  toraid 

^pom  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  cfhMHrtf 

the  year*    Mr.  Grant  ako  ships  off  tM.  gftk^-ftr 

the  North^twest  merchants  in  large  bitfci^entffft 

belonging  to  the  Compare ;  these  goo^/kjhjfeh 

popsist  of  provisions,  doth^  falanketa^rfcuiiynlg 

|M«€es,  powder  and  shot,  aod  other  tn-tiekaJtetltte 

Indian  trade,  are  ex<ilianged  for  furs,      c^      r^:  ^ 

,    Between  40  and  60  canoes,  deeply  ladte  with 

the  above  articles,  and  navigated  by  Ci^nadiaikmd 

la^han  voyagewsy  are  dispatched  in  the^^arBe^eif 


Jthe  spring  ftom  Ul  Chine,  kM  pnit^^'^iHe 

Outsftouais,  or  Grand  River,  through  ftiipid^,  iM 

OWf  porti^es  of  eai^'tng-^lacee,  ititoXake  N^lS- 

•itig^    ffom  thence  they-  pass  through  Rfir9^ 

dei>  Francis  iiitd  t^ke  Huron,  and  arrive  at  Y^ 

^  Company's  post  iii  Lake  Superior,  from  "^T^iUe 

the'p>ods  are  aften^ard^  transported  to  the  I^tti^f 

^tiie  Wdods,  and  distributed  to  the  sdvetiil  tradlifi^ 

^sibSf  for  in  the  interior  of  the  contttiefnt^   '^   -^ 

The  government  stores  belonging  to  ihef  liMHttr 

'depart  nent  are  kept  at  La  Chihe^- tind^^Ule 

cafe  oF  Mr.  Hawdon  the  stdre^fee^i^^^ft^. 

About  ao  batteaux,  ladert  vdth  li^aif  ^)^ir^ri)eMft, 

>aaB  tiispatohed  every  spring  to  Riti^bn,  Tofk, 

.ttia&ara,  and  other  posts  belonging  fc^  tl^f  kii% 

'TO'  Upper  Canada,  as  far  as  Lake  St*  Siy§6^kf 

7H%i?  Michiltimakinak ;  where  store-keepefs  li^ 

aHwka  reside,  for  the  delivery  of  the  presents  % 

tAMt'^  respective  districts.    The  presents  are  dd- 

ttifentd  ont  of  the  stores  at  La  Chine,  by  an  cif^ 

^ftbiAr  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  is  the  superintendsnt- 

^general  of  the  Indian  department.    They  con^t 

i1$hifeiy  of  the  followmg  articles : — Scarlet  and  t>}fle 

*fMh;  strouda;  Molton;  blankets  of  various  sieek; 

^nisb'lineii;  flanneU  Russia  and  English  sheetrnf; 

hats ;  laced  coats;  rifles  and  fowltng-pi^eoesV  poiv- 

ider, iilM,  and  flints;  swords,  spiears,  harpdons, 

UHioks,'Md  fishing-ltdes;  copper  and  tta  Itetfliii ; 

^i:9«nitidii;  Ipoking-^asses  v^ins>  ^eedte<;-tii]^^ 

2m  3   ' 
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ttireftd,  &c.;  sciaears^  knives,  nests  of  trankt, 
boKeSy  &C4 

In  the  stores  1  also  saw  upwards  of  twentf 
pieeet  of  fine  French  cambric,  a  qaantfty  of  tea, 
Jews*  harps,  razors,  &c.  the  remains  of  farmer  ro- 
<|«isitioiis,  but  which  are  not  now  delivered  out. 
Articles  of  that  description  sctdotn  or  never  reach- 
ed the  Indians,  being  much  oftener  used  by  the 
itore-keepers  and  agents  of  the  Indian  depart* 
fldeait  for  their  own  families.  The  great  abuseii 
which  fbrmeHy  existed  in  that  branch  ^f  the 
puUfC  service  were  shameful,  but  are  now  greatly 
riiolished*  The  former  enormous  requisHions  are 
also  reduced  to  little  more  than  lo,OOOA  for  Upper 
«ml  Lower  Canada;  and  together  with  the  salaHes 
<lf  die  officers  and  agents  of  the  Indian  departinaait 
iht  eicpenses  do  not  amount  to  half  the  sum  stal^ 
hy^^Mr.  Weld  in  1796,  which  be  computed  tit  dtae 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  '  "i 

5  Opposite  to  La  Chine  stands  the  Indian  VHfi^ 
of  Caohenonaga.  Its  inhabitants,  who  amoiiift^d 
nil  to  IIKIO,  are  descended  from  the  Agtiier^,  oMfl^ttf 
4he  Iroquois  nations,  who,  though  bitter  en^tiMi^ 
the  French,  were,  by  the  indefetigable  aeaPMii 
iMities  dfthe  Jesuits^  partly  civilieed,  titf^d^ 
verted  to  the  Christian  faith:  They  were^g|Ml% 
Mttledait  La  Prairie ;  but  the  land  pn>d«ienig^l(ny 
Mdiibrent  maise,  they  removed  to  Siiult  Sti  tMitii 
and^fom  thenoe  to  the  situation  they  noir4ik$Bd|ijr; 
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i  took  the  opportunity  durm^  my  stay  mt  Ls 
Chine  of  visiting  these  Indians,  and  in  companj^ 
with  Mr.  Hawdon  went  over  to  tlie  vNiiagi.    We  , 
saw  usery  few  Hien,  but  plenty  of  squawk  who  were 
dres^d  ia  their  dirty  bknUete,  lugging  their  ebHi 
dren  abaut^or  sittiogdownon  tbegrootid  iogroup^ 
laughing  and  chatting  with  each  other.    Idleness 
reigned  in  every  part  of  the  village;  nor  coiitdl  fiid 
ejtber  man,  woman  or  child  employ ed tit  any^oitxrf 
wark^  though  I  looked  into  many  of  their  ho^isef* 
Their  habitations  are  dirty,  m4serdl>le,  and  desti^ 
tute  of  furniture ;  and  the  whole  village,  wlmh.  t$ 
divided  into  two  or  three  streets,  pfeseoto  a  moM 
fij^lom  and  wretched  appearance*    Among  some 
of.  the  groups  of  women  I  noticed  three  or  four 
Suropeaa  children  with  light  hair,  whom  they 
were>  nursing,  and  was  informed,  that  they  ffe-' 
q^ttXly  adapted  the  natural  offspring  of  the  tfhite 
people  whenever  tlie  latter  abandoned  them. 

.jUll^hr  instancesv  i  think,  may  serve  to  show  the 
fon^iiesa  Qf  the  Indian  women  for  children,  and 
lad^  m  flaothers  can  appear  more  tender  of  their 
o^apKing  than  they  do.  It  is  an  amiable  trait  hi 
tkf^V]  d:iaraGter,  and  must  make  the  Eurojieans 
blusli^  lor  that,  false  pride  and  inhumanity  wjhieb 
imiuiee  them,  ta  forsake  their  children, 
V  <W^  sav^  several  handsome  Indian  womeft,  with' 
line  Uadc  hair  and  light  olive  complexions,  tinged 
\iM|)|: the  bloom  of  heiiUhy  who  only  required  a. bt*^ 
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ciofining  dtess\  tmteMi  of  theii*  "4^  MMi^  k^ 
mike  t^etn  rival  othr  BumpeittrfieoMtleB:  I  obi^rvlft 
one  of  tMr  little  girls^  about  nefen  yetcn  oUi^^nMlfi 
something  in  her  ankts  whitH  liie  seeded  fid ^ 
nursing;  and  was  going  to  look  at  it  wfaed'diie 
lun  away,  and  hid  it  under  her  blanket  tor  if 
irtftiamed  t  upon  which  I  ran  after  her,  and  fetta^ 
ft^was  ^  Mali,  placed  upon  a  Kttte  cradle  board,  tftid^ 
lAnckged  up  with  little  pieces  of  cofoured  oott^n, 
Ftf  exact  imitatieQ  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe^ 
^n  wonien  nurse  their  children.  I  call  itli» 
cm^'board,  because  it  serves  that-  purpoae  wheti^ 
the  chifd  is  restless  far  better  than  the  l^n;^lUb- 
cradfe  r  ^t  being  the  practice  to  suspend  it  byU^ 
simtg  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  top  of  llMii' 
wtgwam,  and  swing  it  backwards  and  fbrwards^fHlf 
Ae  child  falls  asleep.  *  '^^'^ 

We  called  on  Mr,  Vanfelson,  the  curfi  df  ttikf 
ffltage  under  whose  care  the  Indians' are  pISded; 
He  lives  in  a  tolerable  hoiise  adjoihing^  a  iiMf 
chape},  in  which  service  is  regularly  p^fRMlHid 
by  liim  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  Tire  IndMtf 
who  happen  to  be  at  home  attend  with  th<6i^  f#9t^ 
and  children,  and  behave  in  a  very  respectlM^dKS 
becoming  manner.  The  women  particuBkipljJf'ifiSi 
^emn  and  devout  in  their  deportmeni/^aliff^alNf 
sttoi^ly  attached  to  the  Holy  Virgm,  ftir  wftWS 
they  seem  to  have  a  remarkable  VeneratiWbi'  IftlBy 
haye  good  voices;  and  sing't^etr  |iidiaa^)^itf  14 
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tn  i^mtlite  BNOttH)!^  r  Whale  ^»a  weM  viewing 

tbrpugh  it  to  tbt  wr6'9  bouse:  »h«  went  up  to.  tb# 
a|ttir».oro8aedhertielf>.CHtt8ied,aiwlpa4$edoi>*  . 
..Miv.VanfeLson  19  a  mo»t  respectable  yffUffH 
prie«t>  and  attends  with  mueh  diligence  to  U)e  iif^ 
pKweinent  of  tbe  Indians.  His  brother  at.^iH^^ 
is  an  advocate  of  some  eminence*  In  ^  cgp)^ 
of  our  walk  through  the  villf^  we  met  the  C}^^ 
valjer  Loriooier^  an  old  French  gfntleiRaii«,on^ 
i^ides  as,  an  interpreter  for  goyenvoa^^,  lYJt^ 
^Ib^ws  him  100/.  per  annum«  He  waa^.olSiq^, 
iOrth^lfrenoh  army  at  the  eonquest.of  t^p^en^uf^ 
tjf^y  ;,and  in  the  American  war  coQupanded a 4^ 
tfd^ment  of  Indians^  with  whom  he  a^simiL^^^ 
Ipitti^ sp closely  in  manners^ thath^^ned  th^ 
affections  and  married  one  of  their  women^  At  ^ep; 
^leMth  he  married  a  French. lady -of  La  Chi^e»'iiviho 
a)«9(j|^$d  a  few  years  after ;  when  such  was  his  pff^t: 
^^y  for  the  Indians^  that  he  marr^  anjpther^fl 
Ih^ir  women,  with  whom  he  now  liyes.  By  hU 
ifffi^f  whes  he  has  had  several  children :  on^  5>| 
th^ip^  ayoung  man,  carries  on  the  fur  tuade  d^oq|( 
^.Ijodiaos  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tomiscpj^i^^ 
Kiirlyc in  IMS  young  Loriqiier  and  his.p^i^f^ 
^qut,  with  a  party  of  Indians  from  Cachei^agi 
^^fi^i^.^tb^ir  annual  traffic.  J$y  the  time  tb^fi^ 
QiCfKl  in  ib»  int^tor  of  the  country  thctir  prpvisip^ 
gn^ir  |h$ttt,  in  conse^pience  of  the  ntviwQus.fippje^  ' 
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tim  of  tAie  IiMifo»5  who  bid  •■cne^'  < 

more  than  th«ir  tHowatiee.    Itheiag  the 

^  Pebrttaty,  the  snow  «till  o&  the  groosd^  md 

tiiey  i^eral  hundred  mites  from  any  lettlemait, 

A«Qr  were  in  a  abort  time  reduced  to  abioltttesteiw 

faftion.    The  Indians^  of  9Au>m  there  were  vmmiy 

twenty^  all  perished  in  a  fewdi^,  and  only  Lorw 

mier  and  hia  partner  were  left.    They  trairetted^ 

ftist  as  they  were  able  through  the  woods  to  the 

tiMrest  post,  hollaing  as  they  went  akmg,  faapnig 

ft>  meet  with  some  straggling  parties  of  lodiMM 

Wh6  might  be  hunting.  For  8e?en  days  these- on* 

ffirtunate  men  subsisted  only  upon  thetr  shot  hdte, 

'^fcich  they  moistened  with  soap  and  sucked.   At 

•length  they  were  so  much  exhausted  that  Asy 

eouM  proceed  no  further,  and  laid  themarim 

^down^  fully  expecting  never  to  rise  again  alme^ 

'Th^y  stiti  endeavoured,  as  well  at  they  weretsMe, 

-t^^hout  and  iiolla,  but  not  a  human  behig^pn- 

fe^nted  himself  to  their  longing  eyes,  in  thht  drawy 

J  and  immeasurable  wilderness.   How  long  thi»filay 

iA  that  ftimished  state  they  knew  not,  asth^aseta 

insensiUe  when  discovered  by  a  hunting  paiiyof 

Indians  and  Canadians,  who  by  mere  acdddDt 

l^iSfied  the  very  spot  where  th^y  lay.   It  waaa  «ioat 

-  promiential  citt^umstance,  for  they  had  notes  kmM 

^  fh^  shouts  of  Lorimierand  his  oompanion  ^  3p«t 

'  when  they  were  restored  to  their  senses  they  coidd 

>  not  tfe  eonvioced  but  th^  were  hoUaii^  vary 
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fcmifs.  LoruBier  arrW«d  tt 'Three  Riv^etf^  almit 
•is  month*  ftfterwMda^  wb^  I  w»  in  that  topr^ 
ke ' bad  perfeetly  recovered;  but  bis  parUier  was 
oUtgeid  to  remain  behind,  bemg  too  weak^  pa^ 
Ibm  the  joomey.  NotvrithBtaadHig  their  hai^f)* 
•hips,  1  understand  they  procured  th$it  sM^m 
afaoife  JOOl.  worth  of  furs. 

The  Indians  of  Caohenonaga  cultivate  a  Itl^pf 

«m>  and  breed  hogs  and  poultry ;  but  the  primi- 

pal  part  of  them  subsist  upon  hunting  and  fisfatfos* 

A  chief  resides  among  them  cidkd  Captain  fht^ 

mas :  his  bouse  is  but  little  better  furnished  thtn 

the  rest,  and  he  is  a  very  drunken  character*  Tdie 

eld  Iroquois  chief,  Captain  John,  of  the  Mohfiwfc 

vilhige  in  Upper  Canada,  whom  I  have  before 

fDtntioned,  flayed  a  very  cunning  tridc  upon  J|is 

aottisbymen  at  Cachenonaga,  when  he  came  down 

So.'IiA-Cbine  to  receive  bis  presents  from  Mr.  Hi^w* 

dkoi*    He  was  over  at  Cachenonaga  very  p&m^ 

where  he  frequently  got  drank  with  his  fH^pd 

Captain  Thomas  and  other  Indians.  His  son  Pet^r, 

.  a  fine  lad,  was  repeatedly  going  after  him  to  get  him 

:  .mray  from  their  company,  but  old  John  would 

'  MAtinually  give  him  the  slip.     We  aflerwaids 

'.  iamtkd  that  he  bad  given  his  countryjonen  pieces,^f 

old  letters,  pretending  that  they  were  ordel^s  frum 

.  Sir  John  Johnson  upon  the  store-keeper-gen^^l 

for  {goods,  which  they  migibt  receive  if  they  would 
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fiwfaitt  tome  nun.  The  simpietoot  took  the  bili 
of  paper,  wbteh  thqrcoiiU  not  xe^wnd  gs?e  dii 
9\y  otd  chi^  a  qiuMity  x>f  liquor  tapropoctioti/ to 
the  v^Ifie  of  the  articles  which  he  takl  thej  wem 
to  have.  A  few  days  after  some  of  thetn  caineover 
to  Mr.  Hawdon  for  hats,  blankets^  aod  fc^ki^ 
placet^  and  were  much  disappointed  when  thty 
fbmtd  themselves  so  completeiy  duped ;  tfaoagk 
the  Infiiao  delights  in  a  stratagem  I 
.  Captain  John  is  about  sixty  years  old»  In  the 
American  war  he  served  under  Sir  John  Jobfliaa% 
tod  was-  the  most  active  and  courageous  ImHsok 
hider  in  the  British  service.  Like  most  o{  iria 
tottntrymeOy  he  presents  a  singular  CQn)paoQd>«f 
fpod^and  bad  qualities,  th<nigh  I  bdieve  the  fatter 
ame  only  from  bis  fondness  for  ardent  spirits.  .Un 
y  itroi^ly  attached  to  our  govarnment,  from  wbem 
he  receives  captain's  half-pay  aod  aUowances,  foo# 
aides  considerable  presents  every  year  for  himsi^ 
and  family.  He  called  upon  us  one  day  during 
foy  stay  at  Mr.  H^wdon's :  we  had  just  dined,  wi 
the  wine  was  on  the  table,  Mr.  Hawdoa  iavited 
him  to  stay  and  take  some ;  to  which  he  MMbigp 
esAisented.  '*  My  son/'  says  he,  as  he  tasted  tiila 
Madeira  wine,  which  from  its  colour  heitf:£ml 
lAght  took  for  mm,  ^^  Imve  you  not  got  soaratl^nig 
Wronger  <"  Mr»  Hawdon  replied  in  the  tJ^gtlAw^ 
idt  being  willing  to  eneoun^  him.  in  driiUd«g 
spirits.     John^  aft^r  making  a  wry  fs^c^  drank  it 


«ff  i  it  b(MMy«r  warmed  {l3i%  I  mppiim^  taoint 
tAw>  he  expected,  Ibr.he  fa«gif|0  te  piiah  thebofdo 
about  ppetty  fredy^  and  got  into  a  vcary  good  htt^ 
motn-.  He  then  entertainQd  m  with  an  acooontof 
some  of  his  canipaigna  during  the  American  mutt 
and  of  the  singular  manner  in  which  he.had  both 
bis  arms  broke.  He  was  em^oyed  witb^therliif 
dians  at  Fort  Stanwix*  One  day  he  aj^d'a  partjffi 
among  whom  was  Captain  Brandt,set  out  updnail 
expedition  through  the  woods :  John  got  4tiak 
wdA  fell  asleep,  during  which  Brandt  and. the. iMt 
of  <he  party  left  htm.  No  sooner  was  Joha  twfekt 
than  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Americmns  who»hMl 
,  been  piUaging  a  camp ;  he  immediately  dashed 
m  anongst  them,  sword  in  hand^  tbinkiiig  hiji 
party  must  be  near  him.  The  American  offioec 
wishing  to  spare  him,  would  notsu£ferthesolditnk 
to  fire^  and  ordered  them  to  secure  him  witbo«| 
injury.  John,  however,  continued  to  lay  abcMt 
bim  on  all  sides  with  the  fury  of  a  madman,  set^ 
tiog  up  the  war  whoop,  and  shouting  for  his  partf 
to  jmn  him.  The  officer  was  therefore  obliged  tft 
OMier  his  men  to  fire,  and  John  was  immediately 
shot  through  both  his  arms,  which  fell  useless  ;bjR 
bis  side.  He  was  then  secured,  and  two  men  lA 
t9  guard  him,  while  the  rest  marched  to  a  forts  ift 
the  neighbourhood.  By  this  time  the  duef  hnA 
«eeow^  himself,  aod  the  fiimes  of  the  Wf^fiM  hdl 
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ertporated :  findings  tbereforey  th«t  his  legjv  were 
free,  though  his  aims  were  of  no  use  to  him,  beipg 
both  broken,  be  took  to  his  heels^  and  bounded 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest  with  the  niv* 
blenesa  o£  the  deer.  The  two  soldiers  fired,  but 
missed  him ;  and  the  next  day  John  arrived  at  the 
English  camp,  where,  he  got  his  wounds  dressed^ 
and  soon  recovered  -to  uke  signal  vengeam^e  on 
his  enemies.  He  then  related  another  anecd<^ 
which  drew  tears  from  his  eyes,  respecting  the 
narrow  escape  which  he  and  a  British  officer  bad» 
with  a  party  of  Indians  each,  of  destroying  one 
another  by  mistake.  The  British  ofiker  hap- 
pened to  be  dressed  in  green^  like  some  of  the  (  ' 
Americans ;  and  while  skirmishing  in  the  %ioods 
the  tvro  parties  came  suddenly  upon  each  otheo^ 
John  and  the  officer  immediately  presented  tbdr 
rifles,  and  were  on  the  point  of  firing  when  th^ 
latter  fortunately  called  out,  *^  Is  that  Capti^ 
John  ?"  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  jn^ 
in  time  to  save  their  lives ;  another  moment  wo^Ui 
have  been  too  late ;  for^  as  the  old  chief  dedaied^ 
while  the  big  tear  rolled  down  his  sun-burnt  cbe^^ 
^^  Both  must  have  died !  Both  were  good  ahots^'! 
Captain  Ferguson  of  the  Canadian  fencibles.a^^ 
sured  me,  that  what  Captain  John  had  related  pt 
himself  was  strictly  correct ;  and  he  »lded^^hgt 
the  old  chief  could  never  speak  of  the  latt^  ^r^ 
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cumsUnce  without  tears,  when  he  reflected  how 
near  he  was  shooting  his  friend^  and  being  shot 
byhim. 

Captain  John  declared  to  us  that  he  suffered 
uncommon  hardships  during  that  war,  often  lying 
on  the  bare  ground  in  winter-time  with  no  oth^ 
covering  than  an  old  ragged  shirt,,  with  \vhicl|  m 
wet  weather  he  was  also  obliged  to  keep  his  rifle 
dry.  John  is  said  to  have  been,  when  yoqng,  the 
handsomest  and  most  warlike  chief  in  the  Britisb 
service;  he  boasted  of  the  number  of  American  i^ 
oflicers  whom  he  had  slain ;  and  concluded  witli 
saying,  "  Ah,  my  son,  I  long  to  smell  gun-powder 
again  before  I  die*r  His  son  Peter  dresses  m 
the  English  style,  and  in  good  clothes ;  he  spealu 
Bngtish  well,  and  bears  an  excellent*  character^ 
except  his  complexion  he  has  very  little  of  the  Ii|- 
dian  about  him.  Captain  John  has  also  a  daughter, 
who  resides  with  him  at  the  Mohawk  village  neajr 
Kingston.  She  dresses  in  the  Indian  style;  bu^ 
always  in  the  best  manner,  with  silver  ornaments 
and  fine  scarlet  cloth.  She  is  said  to  be  very  band- 
some^  and  some  years  ago  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  Mr.  C ^  who  had  the  delivery  of  the  In- 
dian presents  at  La  Chine.  She  was  attached  to 
bim,  and  expected  he  would  have  married  her : 

*  The  old  cludf  hat  unfbrtanatelj  for  the  happineit  of  the 
twooonnlDes  italiicd  hi>  wiab. 


wider  that  impression  she  ^aoriticed  her  tirtue  A 
the  shrine  df  lt>ve.  Whether  or  not  he  promMd 
her  marriage  I  have  never  heard ;  but  after  abe 
tvai  brboght  to  bed  of  a  child  by  bikn,  findittg'  thai 
he  would  not  comply  with  that  ceremony,  she 
4pmed  herself  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  for  a  long 
time  watched  for  him  at  La  Chine,  threatening'to 
talce  his  life  for  his  perfidy  to  her.  He  thought 
pvoper  to  keep  out  of  the  way  till  her  anger  coolec^ 
Md  abe  retamed  to  Upper  Canada.  Her  unlaitb- 
fbl  lover  died  a  short  time  after  in  the  Hotel  Dien 
«f  Montreal,  having  lost  his  senses  in  consequence, 
it  IB  said,  of  having  been  (as  he  thought)  acces<» 
Wty  to  the  deatth  of  an  officer  of  the  6Ui  regiment, 
who  was  killed  in  a  duel,  and  to  whom  he  had 
been  second.  The  officer  was  shot  in  the  knee, 
and  the  doctors  could  not  tell  whether  any  part  of 
the  doth  had  entered  with  the  ball :  some  were  of 
opinion  it  had,  and  others  that  it  had  not  Whtfe 
th^  disputed  a  mortification  ensued,  and  the  pa^ 

tientdied!    Mr.C ^,  looking  upon  hims^^ 

a  partidpator  in  the  melancholy  event  which  bad 
deprived  him  of  his  friend,  took  it  so  mucfrto 
heaft,  that  he  became  deranged  in  his  mind,  atM 
iftKL^bortly  after.  ^  ' 

The  post  road  of  Lower  Canada  extends"  neHi^ 
t»^at  line  between  the  two  provinces,  about  for^ 
oitks  fVom  La  Chine:  but  the  road  A^om  tfieh^ 
to.King6t(m>  in  Upper  Canada^  is  utrdiMfy^iA 


In 40016 places;  beiog ibtooogh  swainpt  andhKK 
«a»e8  in  the  woods,  whicli' render  i%  freqaeIl^]r 
impassable.  Inr  winter  time,  when  covctred  wttll 
snow,  it  is  an  excellent  road;  but,  insommer,  ti»r 
vellers  generally  proceed  by  water  Tram  La  GhiaA 
in  the  baUeaox  which  ace  setting  off  almoflt  evei^ 
week.  ■;■■.-  .    .1 

I  remained  at  Dillon's  hotel,  Montred,  aboM' 
a  week,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  St.  iph^if 
to  take  me  across  Lake  Champlatn.  It  was  eslrly 
in  November,  and  the  snow  fell  in  abundance  fcft 
two  or  three  days ;  daring  which  the  carioles  weJe 
driven  in  the  streets.  Several  Roman  Cathdio 
funerals  passed  before  the  door  of  the  hotel  darii^ 
my  stay :  they  were  more  or  less  splendid  accord 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased.  The  fine 
I  saw  was  but  indifferently  attended:  at  the  head 
marched  an  old  man  in  his  common  habitant  dress, 
carrying  something  like  a  pestle  and  mortar;  ne^t 
to  him  was  a  little  boy  dressed  in  a  black  hood* 
cowl  over  a  white  surplice,  which  partly  covered 
^  black  cloth  petticoat.  He  carried  a  wooden  eioss 
about  four  times  taller  than  himself.  After  tiuk 
came  the  priest  dressed  in  the  same  style,  «i^th 
the  addition  of  two  long  pieces  of  while.ciadi» 
edgpd  with  black,  each  of  M'hich  terminated «f  the 
bottom  with  a  square  piece  marked,  with  H  worn) 
and  hung  down  before  him  fiwgi  bis  aboukkm 
Tte  body  was  supported  by  four  men,  mnd  fpli 


hmwi  by  twa  or  three  peofde  mitfaeir  usual  inm^ 
the  coffin  was  of  common  deal^.not.paiiited,'  flud 
jpvtly  covered  with  a  shabby  palL  i 

:  The  next  funeral  which  I  saw  was  ctf  a  superior 
description,  and  was  attended  by  fonr  priests,  ten 
boysi  one  beadle,  and  three  men  carrying  a  woodari 
box  and  wax  tapers.    The  coffin^  however,  ww  €# 
ONOmoD  deal  unpainted.;  but  supported  on  a  bier; 
a^d  carried  by  four  men.    An  indifferent  pall^wasi 
thrown  over  it,  and  four  men  on  each  side  carried 
ipax  tapers.  They  were,  I  suppose,  in  the  capacitf 
of  pall4>earers;  but  neither  they  nor  the  moarnesv 
behind  were  dressed  in  any  other  than  their  uaaair 
clothes.   The  priests  and  boys  were  dressed  as  be^ 
fare ;  but  instead  of  a  large  wooden  cross  they  nMr. 
carried  g  silver  one,  fixed  upc^n  a  long  blade  staffir  -. 
It  was  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while  tbec 
snow  was  falling  in  the  streets  I  was  plagued  tiw 
I  doorswith  the  flies«  These  troublesmnecompanhHie 
sve  seldom  driven  away  by  the  cold  in  Caaada,  be* 
ing  kept  alive  by  the  heat  of  the  stov&w'  From  lim- 
it may  be  easily  conceived  how  little  the  iaha^ 
tS[nts  sufier  from  the  severity  of  their  dimate..    .  i 
!^  sloop  haying  at  length  arrived  at  Su  JohtAtf^ 
tl^  m^Pter  came  to  Montreal  to  procure  fieigirt^. 
upon  iKFbjch  I  took  the  opportunity  of  eaga^tt^ 
a  passage  in  his  vessel  to  Skenesborouf^t  ^^i 

.  .i 
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